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Printed  in  London,  Manchester,  Frankfurt  and  Roubaix 


Catherine  Bennett  on  the 


new  emigres 


How  the  Saudis  forced  the  World  Service  off  ain 


G2withEur^ 


Probation 
pay  linked 
to  crime 


Rises  to 
depend 
on  client 
honesty 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Etfllor 


PROBATTON  offl- 
cers  are  to  be  put 
on  performance- 
related  pay 

linked  to 
whether  their 
criminal  "clients"  are  con- 
victed ^in.  under  propoeals 
from  Mi<dtael  Howard,  the 
Home  Secretary. 

Tile  scheme  linhhjg  part  of 
their  pay  to  whether  the  ctim- 
Inals  they  supervise  go 
straight  is  expected  to  come 
into  f<xre  this  summer.  It  will 
mean  that  for  some  probation 
officers  crime  won't  pay. 

Under  the  scheme,  proba- 
tion officers  supervisiog  of- 
fenders who  breach  their 
coiut  orders  or  get  recalled  to 
prison  while  they  are  out  on 
licence  can  expect  only  small 
)iay  rises  or  no  Increase  at  aU. 

Labour's  home  affairs 
spokesman.  Alun  Michael, 
last  night  said  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  idea:  **n)e 
super\'i5ion  of  serious  o&bnd- 
ers  15  too  serious  to  be  left  to  a 
Hcane  Secretary  who  creotes 
disaster  out  Of  everytiiing  be 
touches."  he  said. 

The  Home  Office  is  to  put 
forw.ird  the  idea  in  this  year’s 
pay  negotiations,  which  are  i 
about  to  start. 

An  unpublished  Home ' 
Office  document  outlining  die 
scheme  for  developing  merit 
pay  in  the  Probation  Service  ' 


3L_-i«t-4_ 


follows  repeated  omnplataits 
by  ministers  that  cmonninity 
penalties  supervised  by  tiie 
service  need  to  be  more 
demanding. 

R says  eooDomicB;inost  be 
sought  iQr  all  aspeetsvof.tim 
service’s  operation. 

"It  remains  t^verziment 
policy  that  pay  levels  in  the 
public  sector  ^loold  be  lizdced 
to  achievement  so  that  those 
who  contribute  the  most  to 
the  success  of  an  te^nisation 
receive  a greater  duure  of  the 
money  available,  while  those 
who  contribute  less,  get  less," 
die  document  says. 

It  makes  clear  that  Mr  ^tow- 
ard has  expressed  clear  back- 
ing for  the  scheme  and  notes 
that  local  and  natbmal  targets 
and  performance  indicators 
can  be  used  to  meaanie  group 
and  mdivldualperformanees. 

Among  the  mdicxtors  to  de- 
tennine  individual  pay  are: 
reconviction  rates-  for  those 
subject  to  community  service 
oid^  die  nunibeia  of  cmn- 
munity  orders  completed 
without  breach  or  fUrtfaer  re- 
(dfonding:  the  number  of  li- 
cences completed  without 
breach  leading  to  recall  to 
prison:  the  aven^  number  of 
working  days  to  provide  a 
pr^sentence  report  to  courts 
and  the  number  of  welfare 


reports  completed  within  10 
da^. 

Probation  officers  have 
greeted  the  plan  with  scepti.- 
cism.  Bazzy  Fletdier,  assis- 
tant general  secretary  oi  foe 
tbtiiKial  Association  Pro- 
bation OfBcers.  iwM-  **ThiB 
win  be  imposslblfi  to  adminis- 
ter. It  was  ludicrous  when 
they  tried  to  link  poUoe  pay  to 
the  wirnitwr  of  anestS  arvl  it 
is  equally  absurd  for 
probadoo. 

"It  win  be  tmpracticel 
unworkable,  ft  wiQ  outrage 
staff.  It  will  encourage  proba- 
tion staff  to  recommend  for 
supervision  under  commu- 
nlty  orders  only  those  offend- 
ers who  win  not  re-ofieod. 
Recently  the  type  of  person 

fwming  on  tC  PTObatl^  >iain 

been  too^iv.  that  j,.  with 
more  previoos  coDvlctions. 
Those  who  have  been  to 
prison  will  be  less  liha^  to  be 
for  a oommo- 
nity  service  order  in  case 
titeydflbod  again."  ~ 

Mr  Michaelsaid  lafoourfo^ 
vouted  jBBasaree  .whi^  ss- 
sessed  tiie  paforinance  of 
{uobatlcai  officers.  "However, 
Mkfoasl  Howard  has  con^s- 
tently  got  itall  wrong.  ft»r  ex- 
I axople,  by  setting  the  wrong 
I olteiia  and  targets  for  the 
pcdlce. 

"There  la  a great  danger 
that  by  setting  the  wrong  tar- 
I gets  you  encourage  the  wroc^ 
things.  For  example,  if  ytm 
measure  only  the  success  In 
completiDg  a probation  order 
there  is  a dan^  foat  you  will 
just  discourage  probatiod  ofCt 
, oers  from  taldng  odOienders 
who  commit  minor  breaches 
back  to  court" 

The  performance-related 
pay  plan  is  linked  to  a wider 
padage  of  reforms  of  covtimu-* 

, nlty  eeutences  being  pot  for- 
ward  by  Mr  Howard,  includ- 
ing the  expansion  of 
electronic  taggi^  trials.  New 
powers  are  to  be  given  to  the 
courts  to  ensure  that  proba- 
tion and  ofoer  community 
sentences  are  no  longer  seen 
as  a soft  option. 


Rates  cut  in  loans  war 


Mortgage  battle  drives  interest 
charges  to  lowest  since  1965 


JHIPapwortii 

and  Richard  Thornes 

NA’nONWIDE.  the  UK’s 
third  largest  mortgage 
lender,  has  fired  the  lat- 
est shot  in  the  mortgage  war 
b>'  cutting  its  standard  Iwme 
loans  rate  to  the  industry’s 
lowest  since  Januarj'  1965. 

The  move  is  the  latest  at- 
tempt by  the  mutuals  — the 
origin.*)!  concept  building 
societies^  to  fbnu  off  tbo 
hoichteninc  competitiem  from 
the  banks  and  the  newly 
lie  societies,  such  as  the  Haii- 
fa.v,  Alliance  and  Leicest^ 
.toil  the  Woolwich  who  W tff- 
ferinp  cash  and  share  hand- 
outs to  borrowers  and  savers. 

Nationwide’s  quarter 
centape  point  reductiim  to 
6.7-1  per  cent  takes  effect  for 
new  and  existing  boirov^S 
f^rom  May  I whtei  the  society 
will  also  cut  its  bankinfi  and 
saving  rates  by  an  avwage 
0.25  points.  , _ 

'The  ruortg.*^  wt 
£7.05  a month  of  a fiS0,0W 


repayment  mortgage  and 
£948  off  a £50,000  interest- 
onilyloan. 

Matiemwide  buii'owers  will 
be  paying  £14.44  less  per 
month  tel  a £50,000  repaymteit 
ffiortgs^  and  £19.34  tel 
an  mterest-only  loan  than 
customers  of  Britain's  largest 
mortgage  tender,  the  Haife*. 
whose  standard  variable 

mortgage  rate  is  7.25  per  cent 

The  new  mortgage  cut  was 
matched  wttiiln  hours  yester- 
day by  foe  Yorksbire  Build- 
ing Society  and  is  likely  to  be 
foUov^  by  other  committed 
mutuals. 

David  Anderson,  chirf  exec- 
utive elect  of  tiie  Ycrksblre 
"Yet  again  the  benefits 
of  membership  d a leading 
mutual  are  clear  for  all  to  see. 
This  restabllshes  tiie'  clear 
water  between  the  committed 
mutuals  ai^-  the  banks  and 
j would-be  pics." 

I Banking  rivals  and  cteivert- 
i ing  societies  all  say  tiiey  are 
' keeplj^  their  rates  under 
review  but  have  no  plans  to 
'follow  suit 


Natiteiwide's  move  re-es- 
tablishes a competitive  ad- 
vantage of  rou|^  0.5  points 
OKI  both  mortga^  and  savings 
rates  over  its  bating  and 
converting  building  society 
rivals.  Its  earlier  competitive 
gap  narrowed  vfoen  tiie  bank 
base  rate  was  cut  In  early 
MjukA,  pcmnptzng  most  lend- 
ers to  cut  0.25  per  cent  points 
off  tiieir  mortgage  rates. 

Hopes  that  lending  rates 
could  fall  even  lower  were 
dampened  by  a warning  to  the 
Chanc^or^  Kenneth  Clarke, 
from  his  own  advisers  that 
forttaer  bare  rate  cuts  could 
put  the  Govenunenfs  InOa- 
tkm  target  in  jeopardy. 

In  their  latest  half-yearly 
report,  foe  Treasury's  panel 
of  economic  forecasters  — 
dubbed  the  "Wise  People" 
Since  (he  Inclusion  of  two 
j women  ^ said  foe  next  move 
' was  more  lik^  to  be  up. 

I The  panel  also  urged  cau- 
' ties  on  budget  tax  cuts,  wam- 
I In^  thati'Wifo  public  borrow-' 
I hig  lik^  to  hit  £25  billion  in 
1996/7,  any  giveaway  of  more 
I i;imn  ^ bilUoD  would  not  be 
josti&ed. 

' Wghalieetsalee  aleaei^ 
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John  PresooCt  fright)  woos  floating  voters  wifo  Brian  Jenkins,  Labour’s  eawdi^fa**!  io 
tomorrow's  bytiiectlcm  Tories 'more  rightwing  than  80s',  page  2 moTDGRAPHMAFrTMAR&ifs 


Police  in  hot  pursuit  get  to 
bottom  of  naked  suspect’s 
burning  desire  for  freedom 


BdamiW  PiBdngton 

IT  WAS  tbe  low  moaning 
coining  from  the  airing  cap- 
board  that  ^ve  tiie  game 
away.  That,  and  tbe  smell  of 
gentiy  firing  flesh. 

Both  were  clues  for  two 
police  officers  calling  at  foe 
Southampton.  Hampshire, 
htese  of  a man  suspected  of 
failing  to  pay  court  flues. 

The  33-year-old  suspect  had 
been  ckught  unawares  by  the 
police  while  sleeping  peace- 
fUily  and  naked. 

With  no  time  for  a daring 
leap  tiirou^  the  bedroom 
window,  he  took  the  next  best 


I escape  route  and  hid  in  the 
airizig  cupboard. 

The  first  few  moments  were 
bearable,  if  a little  warm.  But 
as  the  police  srercb  drag^ 
out  from  minute  to  minute, 
tbe  sensation  began  to  grow 
fitTZtt  discomfort  into 
In  the  suspect’s  haste  to 
hide,  be  had  perched  his  ex- 
posed battex^  on  the  only 
space  available  — tbe  top  of 
the  hot  water  tank.  A police 
spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  the  suspect’s  torture  had 
lasted  10  minutes. 

‘The  pfOcers  opened  the 
door  tbe  airing  cupboard 
and  there  be  was  Inside,  look- 
ing like  he  was  in  a lot  of 


pain.  He  got  off  pretty 
quickly." 

Not  quickly  enough,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  foird  degree 
burns  to  both  cbeeks,  which 
were  so  badly  frazzled  tb^ 
had  raw  skin  peeling  off 
tiiem.  Ihe  man  spent  two 
hours  in  hospital  being 
I bathed  and  soothed  with  anti- 
septic cream  before  he  was 
I deemed  capable  of  appearing 
' before  magistrates. 

Such  was  the  universal  em- 
pathy aroused  by  his  plight, 
that  the  autboritiee  treated 
foe  leniestly.  He  not , 
been  named,  which  may 
several  blu^es.  and  d^  , 
spite  facing  17  counts  of 
refusal  io  pay  (toes.  South- ' 
amptoD  magistretes  granted 
bimbaiL 

"Maybe  they  took  pity  on 
him,"  foe  police  spokennan 
said.  "His  pride  has  taken  a 
bit  rfa  battering." 
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Why  dill  Ebola 
surface  in  Africa? 

G2  pages  10/11  ' ^ ^ 

Britain  heads 
for  drought 
as  rains  fail 


Paul  Brown 

EnwilBoninent  Ctwrmiptfndutrt 


Much  or  Britain 
faces  severe  water 
shortages  this 
summer  unless  it 
gets  heavy  rain  for  the  next 
few  weelte,  according  to  the 
water  companies.  Supply 
reservoirs  are  at  record  low 
levels  after  last  year's 
dnon^t  and  an  exception- 
ally dry  winter. 

The  worst  hit  are  areas 
which  normally  record  the 
conntry's  highest  rainfall 
— foe  North-west,  Wales, 
and  tbe  West  Country. 
Manchester,  once  the  bntt 
of  a thousand  jokes  about 
constant  rain,  has  had  less 
than  a third  of  normal. 
More  than  half  of  England 
and  most  of  Wales  foce  a 
I shortage  this  snnuner. 
j IrOnisters  have  already 
I asked  for  regn^  briefings 
' on  the  situation,  fearing 
I that  a repeat  of  1^  year’s 
' problems  would  spell  polit- 
ical disaster.  They  have 
' been  told  that  everything 
depends  on  there  being  an 
exceptionally  wetsping. 

There  are  56  drought 
orders  from  last  summer 
Still  in  operation,  compart 
with  none  at  this  time  last 
year.  Last  spring,  all  Brit- 
ain’s reservoirs  were  more 
than  95  per  cent  full  after 
ime  of  tbe  wettest  winters 
on  record.  This  year  compa- 
nies are  consideiing  tii^t- . 
ening  restrictions  to  a mat-  j 
tar  of  weeks  if  It  does  not 
rain  heavily. 

Cold  easterly  winds  have 
dominated  this  winter's 
weather  and  wet  westerlies 
have  been  absent.  February 
was  slightly  wetter  than  av- 
erage but  tbe  rest  of  the 
winter  was  exceptionally 
dry. 

'nxe  Met  Office  said  that 
only  one  millimetre  of  rain 
bad  feUen  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  first  nine  days 
of  this  month,  compart 
with  the  monthly  average 
of  60  miilimetres.  fti  March 
tiiere  had  been  49.6mm  — 
69  per  cent  of  the  average 
rainfhll  but  in  some  areas 


Average  reservoir  level  per 
region,  % 
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This  time  lest  year  aU  taveie  wera 
betoeBn95-100% 

I already  short  of  water  It 
I was  significantly  lower. 

I "Averages  do  not  show 
I the  whole  picture,"  a 
spokesman  said.  "The  east 
I has  had  near  normal  aver- 
age rain  but  has  dried  out 
badly  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

' Hie  rest,  west  of  a line  from 
Berwick  to  Cornwall,  and 
' including  the  whole  of  the 
North-west,  has  been  very 
dry. 

"It  will  have  to  rain  hard 
for  some  weeks  to  get  os 
back  to  normal,  and  there 
is  no  knowing  whether  that 
will  happen  or  not.  Ihere 
are  an  awful  lot  of  people 
anxions  for  rain,  not  least 
water  companies,  gar- 
deners and  farmers.'* 

Tbe  National  Rivers  An- 
tbOTity  said  autninn  and 
wiatar  rain  had  helped 
groundwater  levels  bat 
parts  of  Kent  and  East 
Yorkshire  were  low.  Of  81 
rivers  monitored  for  their 
long  term  average  flow 
cmly  two  were  above  aver^ 
age  and  18  were  bc^een  41 
per  cent  and  80  per  cent  of 
normal.  This  week  the 
worst  reservoir  levels  were 
as  low  as  87  per  cent  foil 
and  there  were  live  laitte 
ones  below  60  per  cent. 

North  West  Water  said: 
"We  are  updating  the  situa- 
tion every  week  and  cannot 
believe  tbe  figures.  We  still 
have  a hosepipe  ban  firom 
last  year  but  clearly  that  is 
not  going  to  be  anyway 
near  enough." 


WITH  RATES 
FROM  13.5%  APR 
ALL  YOUR 

DREAMS 

CAN  COME  TRUE 


ABBEYLOAN.  THE  FAST, 
AFFORDABLE  PERSONAL  LOAN. 

Why  just  dream  of  a new  car  or  an 
amazing  holiday?  Treat  yourself  to  a little 
Abbeymess  by  simply 
calling  us  on: 

0345  54  55  56 


runoNAL 

DIRECT 


LOANS 
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Art  missionaries 
in  hard  seii 


David  Ward 


Had  a phone  call  &t>m 
SheSeld  the  o&er  day 
inviting  a donation  for 
the  Lyceum  and  Crucible 
theatres.  Made  a change  &om 
double  glazing  or  dancing  les- 
sons. Had  a nice  chat  about 
arts  funding  but,  stingy  as 
ever.  Called  to  cough  up. 

This,  it  seems,  is  arts  tele- 
marketing. now  hitting 
ain  and  likely  to  boom  as  the 
fashion  for  scatter-gun  mail 
shots  fades. 

Oxbridge  colle^  do  some- 
thing similar,  giving  students 
a few  quid  and  a phone  and 
urging  them  to  screw  doimr 
tionsoutofalumnL  Other  uni- 
versities don’t  do  it  because 
their  students  are  too  busy 
working  in  burg^  joints  to 
make  ends  meet 
But  let’s  stick  to  the  arts. 
Yesterday  T.  Bob  Brown, 
sometime  actor,  director  and 
producer  and  now  pr^ident  of 
ArtSDiarketing  Settees  Inc  of 
Toronto,  came  to  Manche^r 
to  spread  the  go^  news  about 
telemarketlDg  to  arts 
marketeers. 

‘Ihe  wliole  concept  is  to 
bring  in  people  who  love  what 
you  do  and  teach  those  people 
to  sell  what  you  do, " he  ex- 
plained neatly. 

You,  a theatre,  ordiestra, 
dance  company,  museum  or 
even  zoo.  hire  a bunch  oTarts 
fans  (resting  actors?), 
them  a scri^  and  train  th^ 
to  invite  potential  patrons  to 
come  ak^  and  share  the  fun. 
You  have  responses  prepared 
for  any  answer  toat  comes 
down  the  line  (with  the  excep- 
tion of’T'm  dead”). 

It  seems  to  work:  MrBown’s 
38,000  callers  have  raised  $125 
million  in  NorQi  America 
since  1982.  woricug  for  such 
outfits  as  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  National 
Symj^ony  in  Washington  DC, 
the  Shakespeare  Festival  at 
Stratford,  Ontario,  and  other 
US  clients  hit  by  cuts  in  public 
funding  in  the  eighties. 

"Ronald  Reagan  put  me  in 
business,"  boasted  Mr  Brown. 


"He  also  killed  many  fine  arts 
organisations." 

When  selling  a concert 
smdes,  his  staff  wHl  sing  a 
snatch  for  egampiA,  Beet- 
hoven's ff{&  (ba-ba-ba-baaa) 
to  seduce  the  punter  unfamil- 
iar with  opus  numbers. 

"We  he&  guide  the  perscm. 
PoyOUWaglttOsituphig'hatM! 
see  die  whole  ordiestra?  Or  do 
you  want  to  be  up  close  and 
have  the  conductor  spit  on 
you?" 

Ihe  tridc  is  to  make  die 
event  accessible.  You  say 
you’re  not  certain  about  clas- 
sical music  because  you  never 
know  when  to  dap?  If  s easy, 
say  the  teleniarketeers:  you 
clap  when  the  conductor  puts 
his  bands  down. 

"If  s not  like  selling  double 
glazing, ’’said  Mr  Brown.  ‘Tfit 
is,  you're  doing  it  wrong.  If 
you  are  selling  something  you 
believe  in,  ifsnotselliz^any 
more.  Ifs  like  beinga  mission- 
ary. We  have  ripped  offfitim 
tbe  commercial  sector  every- 
thing that  works  and  have 
adapted  it  for  the  arts.” 

It  all  started  as  a variant  on 
the  Topperware  party  when  a 
bunch  of  actors  went  on  the 
road  to  publicise  their  show  at 
a Toronto  theatre.  They  did 
theatre  parties,  follii^  out  <!^ 
cars  in  ftUl  costume  to  dlfor 
drama  dc  sniig)^  to  audi- 
ences of  25  in  someone’s  front 
room.  They  got  throu^  live  or 
six  addresses  a ni^t 

“It  became  the  ^-chi  thing 
to  do  in  Toronto,”  remem- 
bered Mr  Brovm.  "We  sold 
fhrtiiganrfg  of  tickets  — but 
never  give  actors  free  alco- 
hoL"  The  thespians  were  inco- 
herent by  the  time  they 
reached  the  third  door  belL 

Other  drawbacks  emerged 
when  the  scheme  was  ex- 
pected to  Georgia  In  the  US. 
When  a black  actor  under- 
studying  Othello  turned  up  in 
full  costume  on  a doorstep,  a 
resident,  who  may  have  been 
a theatre  lover  but  was  taking 
no  chances,  took  a shot  at  him. 
The  actor  suggested  itmi^t 
be  a good  idea  to  phone  first  A 
revolution  in  arts  marketing 
was  bom. 

“If  people  don't  <g)en  their 
doors,  they  will  usually 
answer  their  phemes,"  Mr 
Brown  said. 

It  seems  telemarketeers  can 
sell  ansrthing.  even  a brush 
with  death.  Those  employed 
by  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
offered  ti^ets  to  watch  ex- 
perts fum^te  an  Egyptian 
corpse  and  got  rid  of  the  lot 


Review 


Disturbing  iookat 
Scottish  identity 


Beatrice  Colin 

Ross  Sinclair — Real  Life 
Rocky  Mountain 

Centre  for  Contemporary  Arts, 
Glasgow 

IT  COULD  easily  be  mis- 
takimfor  afreegiftfrom  a 
giant  cereal  packet  or  a life- 
size  piece  of  model  railway 
landscape.  But  the  seven 
metre  square  slice  of  simu- 
lated Scottish  hillside,  com- 
plete with  inhabitant  that  has 
taken  over  the  Centre  for  Con- 
temporal^’  Arts  turns  out  to  be 
Ross  Sinclair’s  latest 
Installation 

Explaining  the  setting  as  a 
theme  park  in  the  fiiture 
where  the  Scots  have  voted  to 
become  live  exhibits  in  a na- 
tionwide heritage  centre,  Sin- 
clair invites  the  public  to  ob- 
serve him  like  an  alien  being, 
a human  hermit  living  on  a 
tartan  sh^bread-tin  vista. 

{tolling  slopes  of  acid  green 
foke  grass,  a few  Obreidass 
boulders,  a fairly  convincing 
trickling  pool,  a woodendwell- 
ing  place  and  an  asortment  of 
stuffed  indigenous  aniwiais 
create  what  could  be  a Hi^- 
land  tableau  in  a natural  his- 
tory museum.  Sinclair. 
drAsed  In  tartan  shorts  and 
with  his  tangle  of  dreadlocks, 
can  be  spotted  sporadlcaBy 
pottering  about  his  small  hut 
Sometimes,  like  an  animal 
in  a zoo,  be  comes  out  to  play 
— strumming  songs  on  one  of 
a rack  of  guitars.  With  his 
back  to  the  viewer,  he  plays  a 
karaoke  of  tunes  from  Bums 
to  the  ^y  City  Rollers  and 
from  Jacobite  rebel  songs  to 
Bon  Jovi.  while  a huge  tattoo 
on  his  back  reads  “Real  Life*'. 
At  other  times  he  makes  pa- 
pier m^he  figures  in  an  at- 


tempt to  repopulate  his  plot  in 
a work  called  The  Highland 
Clearances  In  Reverse  or,  if 
he’s  not  there  in  person,  he 
appears  on  a video  monitor 
singing  into  the  void  in  differ- 
ent locations  in  Scotland. 

Real  Life  Rocky  Mountain  is 
reminiscent  of  tbe  chunk  of 
land  floating  In  outer  sij^ce  in 
Tukovsky’s  Solaris.  If  s a sur- 
real, unrecogEiisable  place 
that  somehow  still  stings  with 
familiarity-  Beneath  the  tacky 
surfoce  is  a gut-felt  reaction  to 
the  question  of  nationalism 
and  belonging;  an  admission 
of  alienation  coupled  with  an 
instant  attraction  to  a roman- 
tic Scottish  past  and  to  the 
kitsch  posturing  of  pop  music. 

Yet  the  piece  isn’tjusta 
Tn.->iirilin  lament  It’s  also  very 
funny.  The  car^UUy  posi- 
tion^ stoats,  wild  cats  and 
various  unlfeely  birds  look 
glassUy  comical  and  the  si^t 
of  Sinclair  singing  into  thin 
air  is  a great  take  <m  decades 
of  naff  Scottish  programming 
and  pap  pop  videos. 

But  tile  impermanence  of 
the  woiiE,  the  feet  that  you  can 
see  how  ifs  constructed,  and 
the  way  he  has  superlmpo^ 
the  human  on  to  ^ artifleial 
and  the  heroic  on  to  the  pa- 
thetic make  the  piece  work. 
While  he  acts  as  a kind  of  join- 
thetiots  rebel  with  all  the 
romantic  intentions  of  Casper 
David  Friedrich’s  Wanderer 
Over  A Sea  Of  Fog,  his  instal- 
lation is  a fresh,  disturbing 
yet  ultimately  honest  com- 
ment on  Scottish  and  personal 
Uieatity.  Although  the  grass 
may  be  the  sentiments 
crass  and  his  renditions  bed- 
room standard,  he  admits  that 
ifs  all  he's  got 


The  irrstellation  is  on  show  at 
CXlAunOl  April  22. 


Titan-bound  satellite  could 
unlock  Earth’s  first  secrets 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


British  scientists  plan- 
ning to  land  a probe  on 
Titan,  the  largest  moon  of  Sat- 
urn. will  be  working  in  the 
dark  — and  wi^  min- 
utes to  spare. 

The  probe,  known  as  Huy- 
gens. will  be  launched  from  a 
Nasa-European  Space  Agency 


satelltte  called  Cassini,  which 
sets  off  next  year  to  explore 
the  moons  of  Saturn. 

Professor  John  Zamecki,  a 
physicist  at  the  University  of 
Kent  in  Canterbury,  told  the 
National  Astronomy  Meeting 
in  Lii’erpooi  yesterday  that 
the  Huygens  probe  would  ex- 
plore one  of  the  most  mysteri- 
ous objects  in  the  solv 
tern.  Cassini  will  take  seven 
years  to  reach  Saturn. 


TlmySamiids<»(ri^it)teiagtrained  by  Cooservative  Party  hdpOT  as  be  trtes  to  totero^yhgipfeBottooiley  in  Tamwortii  yesterday  momafMPHcwvDjaNES 

Tories  ‘more  rightwing  than  80s’ 


Blair  accuses 
Major  of  greater 
extremism 
than  Thatcher 


Loonylug  candidate  arrested  in  scuffle  with  Tories 


Rebecca  Omilltega 
and  Petriefc  Wintour 


JOHN  Major's  govern- 
ment had  become 
more  ri^twing  and 
extreme  than  that  of 
Margaret  Thatcher,  Tony 
Blair  said  yesterday  as  he 
fou^t  to  win  over  wavering 
Tories  on  the  eve  of  the 
Staffordshire  South  East 
byelection. 

Hie  remarks  came  as 
Michael  Hesettine.  the  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister,  made  a 
last-ditch  attempt  to  persuade 
the  same  waverers  back  into 
tbe  fold,  ui^ing  them  not  to 
make  their  vote  a prot^  one. 

Amid  continued  signs  of 
support  haemorrhaging  from 
the  Conservatives,  Mr  Blair 
dismissed  as  "(ynical”  their 
attempts  to  limit  the  damage 
of  the  expected  defeat 
Some  Tory  strat^iste  have 
been  privately  clalxoing  that  a 
Labour  majority  of  5.000 
would  be  tolerable,  while 
Labour  sources  believe  they 
could  achieve  a 15  per  cent 
swing  and  a majority  as  high 
as  10,000. 


The  visit  to  Tamworth  by 
tbe  National  Heritage 
Secretary,  Vlzglnia  Bottom- 
ley  (lefD,  was  yesterday 
overshadowed  by  a serious 
senffle  which  led  to  tiie  ar- 
rest of  Tony  Samuelscm. 
the  Daily  liOonylT^  Earing- 
Up  the  Worid  candidate, 
wrUesRebeaeaSmithen: 

Mr  Samuelson  was 
ranoved  from  tbe  town's 
Drayton  Manor  park  while 
Mrs  Bottomley  and  Tory 
candidate  Jimmy  James 
completed  their  visit. 

On  Monday,  Mr  Samu^- 
son  gate-crashed  a televi- 
sion Interview  with  tbe 
Health . Secretary.  St(^hen 
Donrell,  and  Mr  James,  and 
strongly  criticised  the  Gov- 
ernment’s policies  on 


smoking  and  its  acceptance 
of  contributions  from 
tobacco  companies.  Mr  Sa- 
muelson, a retired  banis- 
ter, is.  campaigning  on.  an 
anti-smokii^  platfonn. 

Injector  Bob  Utley,  of 
Stafibrtfetaire  police,  sMd 
after  yesterday's  hirident: 
“Mr  Samuelson  was 
released  after  being  held  to 
ensure  no  further  breach  of 
the  peace  occurred. ' 

‘no  charges  have  been 
brought  and  I imagine  he 
has  been  given  suitable  ad- 
vice about  his  behaviour.  It 
has  been  ma^  clear  to  him 
that  if  he  does  attend  fur- 
ther campaign  meetings 
and  does  commit  an  offence 
we  are  gota^  to  take  posi- 
tive action.” 


In  an  interview.  Mr  Blau- 
Insisted:  ‘The  irony  of  tiie 
Major  years  is  that  they  have 
ended  up  even  further  to  the 
right  than  they  were  in  Mar- 
garet Thatcher's  time.” 

Mr  Blair  added:  “The  rheto- 
ric IS  not  further  to  tbe  rl^t 
but  actually  what  the^re 
doing  to  tbe  Health  Service, 
for  example,  and  their  posi- 
tion on  Europe  now,  is  proba- 
bly n»re  estreme  than  it  -was 
in  the  1980s.  There  they  are 
raising  the  possibility  of  go- 
ing haw  to  the  ll-plus." 


Tory  strategists  dismissed 
Mr  Biair’s  remarks,  but  fear 
that  the  optimistic  comments 
of  Kenneth  Clarke,  the  Chan- 
cellor. during  his  visit  last 
we^  m^  have  raised  false 
expectations. 

Mr  Heseltine,  on  his  first 
visit  to  Tamworth  during  tbe 
campaign,  spelled  out  the 
Conservatives'  fears  about 
the  protest  vote,  which  usu- 
ally grows  as  a general  Sec- 
tion approaches. 

"There  is  nothing  to  gain  in 
protesting  against  a party 


which  is  leading  this  country 
into  a golden  age  of  prosper- 
ity," he  told  an  invitra  audi- 
ence in  tbe  half-empty  audito- 
rium at  Drayton  Mtenor  Park 
leisure  centre: 

Speaking  on  tiie  fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  Conserva- 
tives' last  general  election 
victory,  Mr  Heseltine  sought 
to  remind  voters  of  the 
reasons  why  they  had  voted 
Conservative  then,  and  the 
results  tbe  Government  had 
achieved  by  taking  '.the  right 
decisions",  which  were  not  al- 


ways popular  ones.  While  Sir 
Robert  Feel  had  laid  out  the 
foundations  for  the  modem 
Cemservative  Party  in  Thm- 
worth  160  years  isevkiusly. 
Labour  had  brtAen  with  that 
democratic  tradition  and  was 
hoping  to  win  power  "by 
Stealth”. 

Mr  Blair,  in  a counter- 
attack daring  a question  and 
answer  session  at  Woodbouse 
high  school,  set  out  the  signff 
Icance  cf  a .Labour  victory 
tomorrow,  which  would 
reduce  Mr  Major’s  ConmuHis 
majority  to  one  and  make  an 
early  ^meral  election  more 
likely. 

‘The  Tories  are  teirified  of 
losing  this  seat,"  be  said. 
Tliey  know  that  if  we  win 
here  it'vriD  be  the  clearest 
si^  yet  that  we  are  back  as 
the  party  the  mainstream 
majority.  That  people  are  not 
just  voting  agEdnst  the  Gov- 
ernment. but  voting  for  an  op- 
position that  is  cr^ble.  re^- 
istte  and  can  give  this 
country  the  fresh  start  it  is 
CEyii^ootfor." 

In  his  interview.  Mr  Blair 
condemned  the  pursuit  of 
"dirf’  frmn  his  wife's  past  He 
said:  ‘1  don't  believe  that 
many  people  take  it  seriously. 
Cberie  la  a successftil  career 
woman  in  her  own  ri^  and 
she  wants  to  get  on  and  do 
that.  She  bos  no  desire  to  do 
my  job." 


L— dareommenApageS 


BBC  of 
racism 


BstaSwImter 


The  Saudi-owhed  satel- 
lite netwmk  Orbit  said 
yesterday,  it  had 
sccapSKd  tbe  - BBC's  Arabic 
Television  service  to  the 
Middle  East  because  of  a 
"steering  and  racist"  Pan- 
mama  documentary. 

• The  imogxuznme  last  week 
revived  criticisms  of  human 
rights  in  Saudi  Arabia 

and  showed  preparations  for 
a pifoUc  executkm  in  the 
kin^om.  There  , was  also  an 
interview  with  a Filipina  who 
said  she  bad  been  flogged  for 
going  out  for  an  61*60108  with 
two  m^  friends. 

Orbit’s  ixesident.  Alexan- 
der B 2ilo,  said*  "This  pro- 
gramme was  a sneering  and 
.raedst  attack  on  Islamic  law 
and  culture.  Orbit  had  to  act 
Clearly  the  BBC  was  not  pre- 
pared to  honour  the  letter  cht 
tbe  spirit  of  its  contract” 
Orbit  is  owned  by  the 
Mawarid  Group,  whose  chair- 
man is  the  Saudi  prince  Kha- 
lid  bln  *Ahd  al-Sahman.  He  is 
a cousin  of  King  Fabd  and 
married  to  Ihe  King's  sister. 

Orbit  said  in  a statement  it 
had  been  "dissatisfied'*  with 
the  BBC  service  for  some  time 
arid  bad  node  many  attempts 
to  persuade  tbe  corporation  to 
be  more  sensitive. 

The  programme  was  a "tab- 
loid and  smisaticamlist  repre- 
sentation" which  had  trig- 
gered outrage  in  tlie  Islamic 
communities  of  Europe,  tbe 
Middle  East,  and  northern  Af- 
rica. "Tbe  BBC’s  contractual 
agreement  with  Orbit 
requires  them  to  take  account 
of  local  sensitivities.  This 
tiiey  did  not  do,"  the  state- 
mmt  continued. 

The  BBC  said  tt  was  satis- 
fied it  had  complied  folly  with 
all  the  terms  of  its  contract 
"including  its  obligations  as 
to  editorial  standards,  con- 
tent.. quality  and  local 
sensitivities". 

A spokesman  said  tbe  con- 
tract ^ve  the  BBC  complete 
editorial  control  of  the  chan- 
nel, but  added:  "The  BBC 
does  not  propoee  to  discuss 
the  legal  issues  surrounding 
the  termlnatiOR  of  the  Orbit 
contract  whilst  negotiations 
are  taking  place  and  possible 
legal  proceedings  are 
pending." 

The  decision  to  halt  the  £12 
million  a year  service  ->  witii 
the  probable  loss  cf 250  jobs  -r- 
brought  to  a head  tiie  furore 
ov»  Saudi  censwship  cf  news 
about  the  London-based  dissi- 
dent Mffoammed  al-Mas'ari. 

In  January,  it  emerged  that 
r^xHTts  about  a plan  to  deport 
him  to  Dominica  were  being 
blacked  out  at  Orbit’s  satellite 
relay  statiem  in  Rome. 

He  told  the  BBC’s  World  at 
One  programme  yesterday  he 
was  not  surprised  by  the 
channeVs  shutdown,  describ- 
ing tbe  partnership  between 
the  BBC  and  Orbit  as  an  "un- 
holy marriage". 

The  channel  provided  sui> 
scribers  frith  eight  hours  a 
day  of  news,  business  and  fac- 
tual programmes. 


P—tfaofaaendcetpngeB 


US  starts  airlift  from  Liberia 


Aganeios  In  Monroina 


ELICOPTERS  carrying 
military  specialists 
from  tbe  United  States 
landed  yesterday  evening  in 
Monrovia,  Liberia's  waning 
capital,  to  start  organising 
the  evacuation  of  hundreds 
foreigners  who  are  among 
thousands  sheltering  in  tbe 
US  embassy  ennpound. 

"We  are  pre-positioning 
equipment  that  can  handle  a 
sizeable  ^acuation  if  neces- 
sary," William  Perry,  Qie  US 
defence  secretary,  said. 

Tbe  United  Nations  has  al- 
ready started  flying  out  some 
its  staff. 

Before  a foil  American  evac- 
uation, a company  of  US 


troops  — about  131  would 
secure  the  airport  and  ttie 
route  fitan  Monrovia,  Then, 
tiie  Pentagon  has  said,  cargo 
plan^  could  be  usi^  to 
out  large  numbers  of  people. 

Commander  Mike  John, 
spokesman  for  of  the  6th  Fleet 
in  Gaeta,  Italy,  said  an  evacu- 
ation could  be  carried  out  by 
the  22nd  Marine  Expedition- 
ary Unit  based  on  three  am- 
phibious ships  in  tbe 
Mediterranean. 

The  fighting  began  after 
one  wariord,  Roosevelt  John- 
son, was  sacked  as  a minister 
by  the  transitional  ruling 
council  of  ^te.  His  filters 
took  on  militias  loyal  to  three 
council  members,  including 
that  of  Charles  Taylor,  an- 
other warlord. 


Charles  TayltK*:  Stnn^est  Roosevelt  Johnson:  Sacked 
of  the  coonifry’s  warlords  by  ruling  council  of  state 


Hunger  is  the 
new  threat  as 
food  runs  out 
in  looted  city 

Eyewitness 

Philip  van  Nidcerk 
in  Monrovia 

Against  the  insistent  rat- 
tie  of  gonfire,  people  shel- 
tering In  Monrovia's  diplo-. 
matic  enclave  of  Mamba 
Point  speak  of  something  on 
their  as  tiireatening  as 
the  wan  hunger. 

Once  American  belicopters 
airlift  Westerners  and  diplo- 
mats- those  left  behind  in  the 
Liberian  capital  will  have  to 
forage  for  something  to  eat  in 
a city  whose  shelves  ore  bare. 

N^ly  all  the  shops  in  the 
centre  have  been  ransacked 
and  the  streets  are  deserted 
except  for  occasional  looters 


glaring  su^icLously  at  pasy- 
ers-by.  There  is  very  little  to 
be  bought,  and  the  price  of 
what  food  is  left  is  soaring. 

At  tbe  Black  and  V^te 
Entertainment  Centre,  where 
Liberians  pa^  on  Friday 
nights,  there  is  a mar- 
ket All  the  stalls  have  been 
closed  since  last  Saturday  and 
tbe  only  goods  available  are 
being  hawked  by  children:  a 
tiny  bag  of  sugar  $3  (£2),  a 
blob  of  butter  $2. 

A small  boy  carries  a red 
plate  of  rotien,  dried  fish, 
swarmir^  with  flies.  If  the 
choice  between  hunger  and 
dysentry  seems  a bad  <xie,  the 
searrii  for  water  is  even  more 
thankless. 

Ihe  only  fresh  water  avail- 
able is  down  the  road,  past  a 
known  ftneampn^ont  of  fight- 
ers  who  let  off  volleys  of  gun- 
fire with  their  AE.-47S.  The 
corpse  of  a young  boy  on  the 
beach  outside  the  city  is  a 
stark  reminder  of  tiie  risks  of 
stray  bullets. 

Hundreds  of  people  congre- 
gate on  the  steps  of  the  peel- 
ing two-storey  Mamba  Point 
House,  once  a mansion  and 
then  a public  health  clinic. 


It  was  transformed  into  a 
rriUgee  centre  four  years  ago 
— the  previous  time  Idonro- 
via  was  sacked. 

As  if  by  instincL  dozens  of 
young  m^ers  haro  fled  the 
fighting  to  tills  crumbling 
stone  structure  even  tbCHi^ 
all  medical  equipment  th^ 
need  to  help  their  babies  was 
looted  in  1992. 

They  have  come  from 
across  the  bridge  to  Mamba 
Point,  fleeing  ttie  even  worse 
mayhem  in  the  rest  of  the 
city.  The  women  hold  their 
babies  In  the  air  crying:  "We 
have  no  food.  We  have  no 
pure  water." 

Henry  Newman,  an  elderly 
grey-haired  man  in  a suit, 
shakes  his-  he^  "No,  we're 
not  scared.  We're  just  crying. 
We  just  want  to  go  home  and 
forget  about  it  alL” 

Until  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ittes  last  Saturday  morning 
•900  people  lived  in  Mamba 
Point  House.  Now  the  latest 
estimate  is  3,000  people,  pack- 
ing in  tf^etiier  on  the  con- 
crete floors,  with  more  com- 
ing every  day. 

A further  20,000 . refugees 
are  being  housed  at  ihe  Aiwr- 


ican  oompoimd  up  tiie  road. 
But  with  this  compound  also 
overcrowded,  small  rtfUgee 
camps  are  springing  up 
tiirou^iout  the  enclave. 

Arthur  Major,  who  insists 
that  the  hxtemati<»al  com- 
muniW  take  note  of  tiie  pli^t 
of  his  people,  points  down  tbe 
beach  to  anotiier  pathetic  col- 
lection of  refugees.  "We  are 
100  there.  Many  children.  You 
have  to  do  something  fesL 
Don't  know  how  long  we're 
going  to  be  here." 

A soldier  from  the  West 
African  peaceke^ing  force, 
(Ecomc^,  waves  as  he  stroQs 
past  in  combat  unlfonn.  A 
woman  in  tiie  street  puSs  me 
aside  and  says  he  is  oM  a sol- 
dier. but  one  ct  the  militia 
members  on  surveillance 
duty. 

ITiese  ate  the  men  who  hold 
the  lives  of  ordinary  pe(^  in 
their  hands  now. 

Tbe  si^t  of  an  American 
helicopter  overhead  is  seen  as 
more  confirmation  of  the 
world's  failure  to  grasp  v^t 
Liberians  need. 


A land  shaeUad  by  erar,  page 
6;  Lattersi  page  8 


Renewing  yoiir  home  insurance 
in  April  or  May  ? 


If  yoa^re  50  or 
over,  just  see 
how  much  you 
can  save  with 
Saga  - call  us 
NOW! 

You  win  know  bow 
expensive  home  msoiance 
coo  be  - tfaaakfoUy,  if 
you're  aged  50  or  over  you 
can  benefit  from  Saga 
Home  Insurance  - a superior 
boosebold  insuianoe  that's 
only  availabie  to  mauiie, 
responsible  people  like 
you. 

Because  of  this.  Saga 
Home  Insurance  can  offer  you 
genuine  savings  over  other 
policies,  while  giving  yon 
cover  that  ftifly  protects 
yoor  home  and  possessions. 

The  Price  ntmiise 

If  you  find  another 
compairiile  policy  at  a 
lower  price  witiiin  2 
months  of  taking  cut  Saga 
Home  Insurance,  we'll 
refund  yon  die  difference. 

SAGA 

Services  Ltd 

inpiiiiiiwriii  nflTrmTTtt 

WSddhMR  S,UI%  FOketaK  cite  lAZ 


■Exdngvdy  for 
peo|rie  a^ed  50  or 
over. 

'Cover  is 

coteprehentive  and 
lowcosL 

' Save  30%  off 
WortdIVide  fUglits. 


YOURS  FREE 

Ws’Usead 
youafree 
pen  when 
you 
request 
your  bee. 

no  cMigation  Home 
Insuimce  quoiaiion. 

Piiu  this  useful  smoke 
alarm  when  you  take 
mu  your  policy. 

Call  as  today! 

0800 
414  525 
ext2716 

Ltaes  apes  Moodi)  lo  FrUir 
Kb  • fipn.  Sasfdsjf  ftn  - 1 pH 


Saga  Sansees  Ud  to  send  yw  Infomitecn  eOoul 

sarvlees  pnaMadbraFier  Saga  companies  and  may  paGsdsoM 
to  ttwsa  (wnpanies  to  enBUto  tern  to  e»  ce. 


\.tu!  uli\  nnt  ,iik  Ui.  iihout  oui- cr.nipilitivv 
MOlUk  1\S[  RWT. 
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Plans  to  enforce  smoke-free  areas  dropped,  despite  failure  of  voluntary  approach 
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NHS  funds 
births  by 
surrogacy 


Chris  Mhm 

Mecflcal  Correspondent 


A SECOND  couple  is  to 
have  a surrogate 
pregnancy  on  the 
National  Health  Ser> 
vice,  it  emerged  yesterday, 
three  other  families  are 
being  considered  for  the 
treatment. 

The  news  follows  publica' 
tion  of  details  of  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  surro- 
gacy funded  by  the  NHS.  York 
iiealth  authority  paid  £5,000 
for  in-vitro  fiartilisatioa  in  a 
*irent  a womb"  pregnancy  on 
behalf  of  Tracey  and  Colin 
Wdls.. 

Hie  pregnancy  was  carried 
by  a friend,  known  as  Marie, 
and  resulted  in  the  hirth  oS 
two  boys.  Jack  and  Damon. 

The  twins  were  bom  two 
years  ago.  but  Mrs  WeUs  told 
the  DaUy  Mirror  yesterday 
she  wanted  to  tell  her  story  to 
bdp  otiier  inibrtile  couples. 

She  and  her  husband  had 
undergone  12  years  of  unsuc- 
cessful infertility  treatment, 
during  which  she  discovered 
she  had  a rare  artery  malfor- 
mation  In  her  womb  which 
meant  pregnancy  could  prove 
fatal. 

Aftm:  the  offer  of  help  from 
her  friend,  two  embryos  using 
^gs  from  Mrs  Wells  and 
sperm  from  her  busand  were 
implanted,  fbUowing  a deci- 
sion by  the  ethics  committee 
at  St  James's  hospital,  Leeds, 
that  the  treatment  was 
Justed. 

Yesterday  the  charity  COTS 
(Childlessness  Overcome 
Through  Surrogacy)  wel- 
comed the  Wells's  decision  to 
make  their  story  public  — 
and  said  another  couple  was 
receiving  simile  tr^tmeot 
on  the  NHS. 

This  case  involves  the  sis- 
ter of  a woman  bom  without 
a womb.  Treatment  has  al- 
ready started  tm  both  vecanen, 
to  prepare  tiie  ^gs  from  one 
and  the  womb  of  the  other  to 
receive  them.  The  women  ap- 
proached doctors  five  months 
ago.  according  to  COTS. 

The  family  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous  but  it  is 
nnderstood  the  bill,  wMch 
could  be  up  to  £10,000.  is 
being  paid  by  an  En^h 
health  authority. 

COTS  said  at  least  four 
other  couples  had  aptdied  for 
the  treatment  including  the 
couple  who  had  just  been  aC' 
cepted.  Another  woman, 
whose  application  was  being 
consider^  had  had  a hystei> 
ectoszy  auid  was  seeking  a 
suitable  surrogate  mother. 


The  vast  majority  of  surro- 
gate pregnancies  are  paid  for 
privately  or  are  arranged  in- 
formally between  couples. 
COTS  said  it  knew  of  54 
women  going  through  surrey 
gacy  arrangements,  and 
there  were  about  30  sudi 
pregnancies  a year. 

There  is  no  national  policy 
on  surrogacy  on  the  NHS- 
Health  authorities  can  pay  for 
the  service,  but  it  is  not 
wideh’  seen  as  a priority. 

No  comment  was  available 
from  the  North  Ym'kshire 
health  authority,  into  which 
the  York  district  authority 
was  merged. 

In  February  Dr  John  Pa!> 
sons,  head  of  the  assisted  con- 
ception unit  at  King’s  College 
hospital,  London,  revealed 
that  his  unit  was  negotiating 
with  an  unnamed  health  au- 
thority to  provide  IVF  treat- 
ment for  a surrogate 
pregnancy. 


First  couple  break  cover 

Yesterday  he  said  he  hoped 
more  health  authorities 
would  follow  York’s  example. 
He  spoke  of  the  gi^  that 
childlessness  could  bring. 
"This  should  be  available  to 
women  who  have  not  got  a 
womb  or  have  a disease 
which  means  they  cannot 
car^  a pregnazicy  — both  of 
whi^  are  Ssastrous  and  in- 
vt^e  an  on-gobig  grieving 
process."' 

A spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  said  deci- 
sions on  funding  surre^te 
pregnancies  were  for  local 
health  autiiorities. 

So  far  authorities  are 
understood  to  have  paid  only 
for  the  IVF  costs  of  surrogacy. 
In  the  private  cases,  some  of 
the  surre^te  mothers  have 
also  bemi  paid  expenses,  for 
time  off  woik  and  other  com- 
mitments, ranging  from 
ES.000  to  £10,000.  Although  ex- 
penses are  allowable,  it  is  ille- 
gal to  pay  a wcanan  to  be  a 
surrogate. 
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‘Clearly 

the 

voluntary 

approach 

has 

not 

worked, 

so  we 

must 

honour 

our 

pledge 

to 

legislate’ 


THB  Government's 
plans  to  legislate  to 
enforce  smoking 
controls  in  all  build- 
ings open  to  the 
public  have  been  abandoned. 
even  though  ministers  have 
accepted  a voluntary  ap- 
proach has  foiled. 

New  regulations  were 
promised  last  December 
when  a detailed  survey 
showed  thkt  no  ^tegory  al 
public  buildings,  even  health 
centres,  had  reached  govern- 
ment targets.  The  Govern- 
ment regards  an  effective 
smoking  policy  as  one  whme 


users  of  public  buildings  can 
expect  at  least  one  area  to  be 
smoke-free. 

Under  the  curroit  volun- 
tary arrangements,  the 
owners  of  public  buildings 
are  requested  but  not 
required  by  law  to  provide, 
smoke-free  areas. 

Minist^  were  expected  to  , 
announce  that  l^isfotion  was  I 
Tmminpnt  fo  January,  but  the.' 
initiative  was  postponed 
when  stnmg  opposition  was 
raised  to  curbs  on  smoking 
from  brewers,  licensed  vict- 
uallers' and  ' "feslahrant 
chains. 

The  Government'  subse- 
quently abandoned  any  at- 
tempt at  compulsion.  This 
was  admitted  by  the  Depart- 


ment ot  ihe  Fkivircmment  yes- 
terday wbm  (he  long  awaited 
report,  which  gave  detailed 
figures  on  the  failure  of  the 
voluntary  approach,  was 
published. 

Environment  minister 
James  Gappison  accepted  the 
policy  was  nowhere  near  tar- 
gets but  said  a voluntary  code 
would  continue.  Further 
efforts  would  be  made  to  edu- 
cate those  who  controlled 
public  buildings. 

Id  1992  the  Government’s 
environment  white  paper 
said:  “While  the  volunt^  ap- 
proach has  many  advanteges 
the  Government  will,  if  neces- 
sary, consider  statutory 
means  of  protecting  non- 
smokii^  members  of  the  pub- 


lic and  introduce  appropriate 
enabling  ieg^Iatfon." 

On  December  S3  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Environment  told 
; The  Guardian:  “Cleaiiy  the 
I voluntary  approadi  has  not 
I worked,  so  we  most  honour 
I our  pledge." 

I Yesterday  Mr  Clappison 
I said  the  Government  had 
changed  Its  mind  and  It 
would  conttoue  the  voluntary 
apprcxach  because,  ahhoi^ 
targets  were  not  being  met, 
there  had  been  an  encourag- 
ing response  to.  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  and  tirenumber 
of  establishments  with  a 
smoktog  policy  was  rising.  ' 

- However,  he  conceded: 
“Only  about  40  per  cent  of  foe 
food  and  entertatannent  estab- 


lishments sampled  have  an 
efibetrve  policy  in  place.  A 
similar  propoiticm  m this  se^ 
tor  have  no  policy  at  all 
on  smokit^.  Those  who  have 
not  to  be  smokers 
sdurald  be  able  to  expect  an 
area  in  public  places  which  is 
smoke-free.  Some  sectors 
have  made  great  strides  in 
implementing  an  effective 
poUcy,  and  1 cm  others  to 
follow  their  example." 

The  Government  figures 
showed  that  7T  per  cent  of 
education  establishments  Imd 
an  effective  smoking  policy. 
71  per  ecsit  of  health  centres, 
63  per  cent  shops,  48  per 
omit  of  sports  and  recreation 
facilities.  36  per  cent  c€  cafes 
a33d  restaurants,  and  14  per 


cent  of  pubs.  The  target  was 
80  per  cent  com^ianoe. 

Joan  Ruddock,  Labour’s  en- 
vironment protection  spokes- 
woman, sai±  "This  is  another 
broken  promise  and  an  exam- 
ple ot  failure  to  regulate*  in 
the  interests  of  tte  nation's 
health.  Members  of  the  public 
are  entitled  to  expect  that 
pubUc  buildings  should  con- 
tain smoke-free  areas  in 
which  they  can  conduct  their 
business  and  enjoy  their  lei- 
sure. The  Government  prom- 
ised they  would  provide  thgm- 
With  an  election  in  si^t  it  is 
an  example  of  the  Tories  sav- 
ing way  to  the  vested  inter- 
ests of  fbeir  donor  friends 
rather  than  protedtog  .Che 
health  of  the  population." 


— Minister  James 
Clappison  (above) 


GovenuaentSgizFessdiowedon]yl4pez'cetztofpabshaTeaa«Skctiveanokingpolicy.  way  below  the  target  ttfSO  per  cent  PHoroaRAPHORAHAurvfwER 

Smoking  law  stubbed  out 


New  York 
fears 

disappear 
in  a puff 
of  smoke 

Ian  Kate  In  New  York 

YOU  can  tell  the  smokers 
in  most  New  Yoiic  res- 
taurants long  before  they 
have  lit  up  — they  are  the 
ones  crowded  around  the 
bar  as  If  it  were  an  oasis  in 
the  desert. 

Since  the  city  introduced 
one  of  America's  toughest 
tobacco  bans  a - year  ago. 
smokers  — said  to  number 
up  to  a third  of  New  York’s 
adult  population — have  1^ 
come  virtual  pariahs  in 
most  public  places. 

Despite  widespread  pre- 
dictions their  business 
would  suffer,  restaurants 
have  proved  unexpectedly 
vigilant  in  applying  the  law 
which  prohibits  smoking  hi 
Hining  rooms  with  more 
than  35  seats. 


Out  of  tune. . .smokrog  ad  in  New  York  where  the  ben  works 


T.ightiTig  up  at  your  table 
is  jrtiringly  refeiiwd  to  as 
the  quickest  way  of  getting 
served  in  a busy  estahUsbr 
ment,  though  patrons  em- 
ploying this  approach  will 
usually  have  to  endure  a 
fierce  reproach  before  se- 
curing an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

*nte  New  York  law.  which 
also  covers  sports  arenas 
and  most  offices,  imposes 


fines  on  businesses  for  fidl- 
ing  to  enforce  the  smoking 
ban:  3200  (£133).  $500  (£333) 
and  $1,000  (£^)  respec- 
tively for  second  and 
third  offences. 

A survey  of  451  restau- 
rants one  month  after  the 
ban  was  imposed  found  103 
cases  of  the  law  being 
floated,  but  almost  an  in- 
volved establishments  fkiL 


ing  to  display  “no  sraokiag” 
signs  while  only  16  per  cent 
involved  people  smoking. 

A handhil  of  restaurants, 
however,  acqniiwd  a repu- 
tation for  their  relaxed  en- 
forement  of  the  ban  and 
have  become  magnets  for 
smokers.  A nnm'ber  of 
“smokers-only”  .restau- 
rante  have  also  opened. 

Whefther.restanFatonrs  in 
general  have  been  helped 
or  hindered  1^  the  ban 
remains  in  dilute.  Tlie  Za^ 
gat  restaurant  guide  cod- 
clnded  recently  that  (he 
ban  ’’seems  to  have  bad 
minimal  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  industry.  In- 
deed most  customers  appre- 
ciate the  change". 

But  smokers*  groups  dis- 
pute tills.  In  a telephone 
survey  of  1,000  New  York 
restaurants,  the  National 
SmOfcerS  aihawi-ft  elabwa  55 
per  cent  of  respondents 
said  they  had  lost  money 
np  to  35  per  cent  of  revenue 
— as  a result  of  the  ban. 

Restaurants  can  allow 
smoking  if  they  have  less 
than  35  seats  or  a separate 
ventilated  dining  area. 
Most  bars  still  allow  smok- 
ing, at  le^  in  some  areas. 


School  fees  savings  to  be  taxed 


Cliff  Jones 


parents  saving  for 
Ptlieir  children’s  rauca- 
tlon  through  school  foe 
; could  find  fhemsdves 
a shortfoU  because  of 
iges  by  the  Inland 
ni«*.  . . 

las  decided  to  revoke  the 
ity  status  of  the  school 
savings  plans,  which 
been  tax  free  for  40 

e extra  tax  charged 
IS  dvit  policies  maturing 
April  nest  year  will  not 
ide  the  amount  parents 
belie\Tti  would  suffi- 


cient to  pay  for  their  chil- 
dren's sehooiiag. 

Educational  trusts  have  be- 
come a popular  way  of  meet- 
ing the  rising  coste  of  school 
foes,  and  have  raised  more 
than  £500  million.  The 
schemas  have  been  exempt 
from  tax  since  their  introduc- 
tion In  the  iSSOs  ^ their  char- 
itable status  allowed  fund 
managers  to  claim  a r^hnd 
for  any  deductions  made  by 
the  Inland  Revenue. 

Most  plans  are  unitised 
with-profits  endowment 
fWds  d^ignad  for  long  term 
monthly  savings,  A typical  10- 
year  policy  will  produce 
£12.800  on  monthly  savings  of 


£S0.  Private  school  fees  can  be 
as  hi^  as  £U000  a year. 

. The  chaTTge  in  policy  came 
to  light  in  a lettm'  to  investors 
frith  Sun  Llfo  Educational 
Trust  plans.  Chairman  Geof- 
frey Harrison-Dees  has  con- 
demned the  move  as  "entirely 
unjustified’'  and  says  he  will 
diallengelt 

The  new  . rule  will  lower 
the  contributions  made  by  the 
trust  through  endowment 
plans  «nd  plm  holders  could 
be  forced  to  pay  extra  money 
to  meet  the  sbortfall  caused 
by  the  tax.  Plsm  holders  could 
find  the  tax  ebaiges  abeotb  as 
much  as  30  per  cent  of  foeir 
contrlbutlc^ 


The  increased  costs  will 
also  Tnaka  u more  extensive 
for  parents  who  start  saving 
throng  the  schemes  after 
Aptti  1997.  The  School  Fees 
Insurance  Agency,  the  UK’s 
largest  provider  of  such 
piflfig,  wiQ  also  be  affected  by 
the  higher  running  costs- 

John  Lamb,  a qxikesman 
for  Sun  Life  Educational 
Trust,  said  tiie  move  was  sm> 
prisixig.  He  said:  “The  Inland 
Revenue  has  not  e^>lained 
why  it  is  taking  this  course  of 
action." 

The  Inland  Revenue  would 
notconuuent  last  ni^t  and  a 
statement  is  expected . later 
today. 


Some  say  jeans  are  a metaphor  for  life.  Others 
realise  that  life  is  really  Just  a metaphor  for  jeans. 
There  is  an  aura  created  by  jeans  advertising  that 
gives  the  wearer  an  image  far  beyond  a pair  of 
blue  denim  trousers.  


rOUB  HOME  IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  00  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A MORTSAGE  OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 
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Meet  Megan. 


Megnn’s  rending  n booklet 
thnt  carefully  explains  the  whole 
process  of  buying  n house. 


Megan's  buying  her  first  house  - well 
actually  in  her  case  a ground  floor  flat 
like  most  people,  she  was  finding  the  whole 
pruess  quite  ovenMielming,  but  last  week 
she  i^ioned  for  a free  Midland  guide  and 
now  feels  pretty  confident. 

It  contains  practical  advice 
about  making  an  offer,  planning 
a move  and  getting  yourself  the 
right  mortgage  and  insurance. 

So  if  you’re  buying  your  first 
house  - or  your  first  ground  floor  flat  > 
why  not  call  and  ask  for  your  own  copy? 


Name 


She  called  080Q  494  999. 


midland 

The  Ltateeieg  Beak 
t&BC  O 


Address 

Town 

County 

Postcode 

Tetaphone 

6IHHD10A 

Foi  more  iirionrichon.  compbifi  and  leum  the  coupon  o:  Midiand  Mongages.  RIEffOST  SF 10817.  CoumuDOd 
House.  Sheffield  Si  2QA  if  you  already  have  a Midland  accouru,  please  fill  in  yew  sort  code*  40/  / 


4 BRITAIN 

Defence  team  in  newsboy  Carl  Bridgewater  case  ‘not  informed  of  unidentified  fingerprints  ori  bike’ 


W&m 


Prosecutor  urges  Howard  to  reopen 
murder  case  because  of  ‘trial  error’ 

MoUoy  and  the  cousins  Vin-  found  on  the  cycle  frame.,  identified  fingerprints''  found  t television  appearance  In  .involved  in  the  Carl  Bridge* 

cent  and  Michael  Hickey  at  There  was  initial  optimism  at  tte  fhrm.  **niia  gives  go^  tonight's  programme.  Six  water  minder.  A distiuctiw 

their  trial  at  StaSord  in  197^  the  fingerprints  would  lead  to  grounds  for  believing  that  the  weeks  after  the  four  men  tand  Ro^  like  cm  one  hu: 

wrote  to  the  Home  Secretary  the  identincadon  a£  the  of*  intru^rs  wore  gloves."  were  convicted,  Mr  Spencer  WlDces  drove  wu  sem  at  tltt 

on  December  14  last  year,  fenders,  in  the  event,  the  An-  Mr  Kirkhope  argued,  shot  dead  his  friend,  fermer  farm  an  hour  bobre  the  mu> 
after  Mr  Howard  axuumneed  gerprints  dtfer  from  those  of  "There  was  no  reason  to  eon-  Hubert  Wilkes.  He  was  sen*  der.  Mr  Wilkes  was  never  fin* 

that  he  was  "not  minded"  to  all  four  convicted  men."  nect  marks  found  on  Carl's  tenced  to  life  imprisonment,  geriwinted.  so  no  m knows 

send  the  case  ba^  to  the  'Ihough  the  bicycle  featured  bike  with  the  crime."  and  was  released  last  year.  whether  his  were  me  prints 

Court  of  Appeal.  prot^nently  in  the  case — it  Mr  Chance  replied  that  be  On  the  programme,  be  vig*  on  the  bicyde. 

He  wrote:  “Carl  Btidgewa-  was  even  deposited  in  the  found  Kirkhope's  approach  orously  denlee  any  connec-  Roo^  Justice  sheds  new 
ter  disturbed  burglars  whilst  jury  room — the  unidentified  "very  unattractive  quite  1 tioo  with  the  Carl  Bridget^  lighten  the  foundation. of  ttie 

delivering  a newspaper  at  prints  on  it  not  disclosed  iimonsistent  with  the  prose-  ter  murder.  Asked  he  prosecution  case:  the  oonfes- 

Yew  Tree  Farm.  Tb^  shot  to  the  defence  at  foe  trial  or  at  cutlon's  duty".  k filed  Mr  Wilkes,  he  said  foe  sion  of  Pat  MoUoy. 

him  before  making  good  their  the  appeal  In  1988.  He  said  the  printt  on  the  fermer,  who  was  70,  had  in  On  December  10,  isr^  Mr 

escape.  The  boy  most  proba-  bfr  Chance  concludes:  "If  bike  were  checked  against  3 I the  past  organised  wife-swap*  MoUoy  signed  a confession  in 
bly  left  his  bicycle  by  the  disclosure  had  been  made  — million  other  sets,  Including  ping  parties  In  whiifo  he  Wombouroe  police  stato  fo 

farmhouse  door  whilst  deliv-  as  plainly  it  should  have  been  those  of  everyone  even  wo^d  give  women  "special  say  he  had  been  upstairs  at 

ering  the  paper.  The  cycle  — foe  matter  would  have  as*  remotely  connected  with  Carl  ( cocktails".  On  the  evening  Mr  foe  fenn  when  the  murder 

was  subsequently  recovered  sumed  s<xne  prominence  in  Bridssewater  or  his  bike.  Wilkes  was  shot.  Mr  Spencer  was  committed, 

from  a nearby  pigsly.  The  the  conduct  of  the  defence."  The  prints  did  not  match  claimed,  the  farmer  foreat-  Mr  MoUcy,  wfao  died  in 

likelihood  is  t^t  one  of  those  In  a reply  on  January  9,  foose  of  Hubert  Spencer,  an  ened  to  give  Mrs  Spenom*  a prison  in  1961,  repeatedly  told 

involved  in  the  burglary  and  Tim  Kirkhope.  jtmior  Home  early  suspect,  who  was  linked  "special  cocktail".  his  lawyers,  his  fiunUy,  and 

the  murder  removed  it  fiom  Office  minister,  sought  to  to  it  by  a series  of  striking  I Rou^  Justice  asks  whe^er  his  friends  that  this  confes- 

his  path  whil^  making  off.  reassure  Mr  Chance.  There  coincidences.  [ the  real  reasim  for  the  shoot-  sion  had  been  battered  out 

"The  fingerprints  were  were,  he  said,  "no  ofoer  un-  Mr  Spencer  his  first  I ing  was  that  Mr  Wilkes  was  him. 


PMdPoot 


The  lawyer  who  prose- 
cuted foe  four  men 
convicted  iii  1979  of 
foe  murder  of  news- 
paper boy  Carl  Bridgewater 
has  written  to  the  Home  Se& 
retary  insisting  the  ease 
should  be  reK)pened. 

Michael  Chance,  expressed 
concern  to  Michael  Howard 
over  a "disturbing  error”  in 
the  conduct  of  the  prosecu- 
tion — the  non-disclosure  at 
the  trial  of  two  unidentified 
fingerprints  on  foe  frame  of 
the  murdered  boy's  bicycle. 

The  approach  to  Mr  How- 
ard is  revealed  by  BBC  televi- 
sion's Rou^  Justice  toni^. 

Mr  Chance,  triio  was  res- 
ponsible for  the  prosecution 
of  James  Robinson,  Patrick 


Check  on  Street  video 

ismvestigattigfta- 

nada  Tatenskia'9  declskn  toscreen  an  ^isode  of  Ctexsiation 
Sheet  wUkh  it  sold  as  an  exclusive  video  rel^se. 

Ibe  watchdog  recatvad  mcce  foan  70  cmnplaints  from  viewers 
vfoo  bdteved  had  been  dialed  into  Iniyfog  the  S12R9  video 

featuring  Rago^  and  Curly^  honeymoon  cruise  on  the  QE2, 

. iifoicfo  wte  ideased  fte  foe  ChristsTC  maiicet 
The  videos  whidi  sold  75CVOOO  ctqpies  and  netted  more  foan  £10 
millton.  wasinaxteted  teifo  an  "0^  on  video"  sticter -- but  last 
monfo  a eo-mtottte  version  of  the ‘^-minute  video  was  screened 

OD  nv  and  watched  by  16  miDka. — Arufretc 


Farmer’s  ‘cannabis  crop* 

A POUiC£  r»d.bn  a ferniboitee  fiiuzid  around 1 ,000 cannabis 
jdants  growing  in  serially  adapted  sheds.  Bri^  crown  court 
baardyestenfey. 

The  plants  variedfron  a few  indies  to  up  to  four  feet  and  were 
being  cultivated  vriib  the  aid  of  special  lifting  and  wateing 
systems.  They  could  baveyielded  lip  to  S7SJI00  worth  of  illegal 
cazmabis,  said  William  Hart,  prosecuting.  . 

. B^ore  foe  court  was  fermer  JifonLucksted,  50.  who  manages 
Rookoy  Farm  at  Chewton  Bfendip.  Somerset,  on  foe  estate  of  foe 
Earl  gfWaldegrave — older  brother  ofTreasury  Secretary. 
Wtofem  Waldegrave,  MP  for  Bristol  West 
The  court hemd foat  Lucksted  admitted  possessing  the  plants 
butcteimedfoey.wcaesck^lterbisown  use.  He  deniespossessing 
foe  plants  with  fanteot  to  siindy  to  others: 


Nurses  fight  rapist’s  return 

THE  Royal  CoB^  of  I'hirdng  is  to  se^  a judicial  review  of  the 
dedsion  by  foe  nuraing  r^utetwy  body,  the  UECC,  to  allow  a 
ctezvicted  rttp^  Yuen  How  Choy,  to  return  to  nursing. 

The  decision,  in  b&rch,  parked  an  outcry  aznor^  nursmg 
uzuons  and  yerterday  foe  RCN  said  it  was  seddzig  a judicial 
review  because  tt  believed  it  was  against  the  public  interest  for 
Ch(7  to  be  readmitted  to  foenuzsing  register. 

has  two  convictions  for  serious  sKual  ofibnees  invotving 
foe  deception  of  vutoerable  woDuai  patients. — CArfe  MiAiZr 


Ski  victim’s  famiiy  see  body 

TEIE  femily  of  a British  skis’ who  tuznbled  nearly  900  feet  to  her 
deafo  arrived  in  foe  Fren^  reecart  oCXa  Grave  yesterday  to 
identic  her  body. 

Notito^ham-bexn  Ceiwen  Faulknar,  32,  wfao  lived  in  London, 
was  skizngoff-iuste  at  6300ft  when  foe  slipped  as  a guide  was 
taldngber.herbnsbandandtfareeotb^skfers,downatr^d3er- 
008 znountain  path  in  foe  Mehe  region  of  the  Alps  near  In  Cknve 


Man  held  over 
veteran's  death 

POUCSjarequerticB^aSD-year-dld  manaboiit  the  kilUngof 
war  vetenn  Stebn  Pc^ovic,  74,  who  was  dragged  from  his  car 
beaten  to  Leeds  ^ the  ... 

TtemamwasutsstedlBrlyyesterdivarlushaiieoDthe 
Giptonestatein  Leeds,  twoznilesfronrChapeliowh  whm  the 
attacktookplace. 

Mr  PonMeh,  a retired  bus  driver,  sufteed  a fetal  heart 
attadc  after  being  dragged  almgaslie  tried  toprevent  the  thief 
friHiistedtostos  Ladacar. -- 


Walk  on  the  wild  side . . . Batwhiirig  in  the  countryside  is  increasingly  popular.  But  in  towns,  where  roads  get  priority,  walkers  feee  an  uphill  task,  says  the  Pedestrian  Policy  Group 


Walking  is  now 
taking  a back 
seat  to  car  use, 
even  on  short 
journeys,  say 
campaigners 


AngaHa  Johnson 

Britain  is  becoming  a 
nation  of  lasybones 
with  people  preferring  to 
drive  to  foe  comer  shop 
rather  than  walk,  accord- 
ing to  a report  pobUshed 
today. 

A coalition  called  foe  Pe- 
destrian Policy  Group 


Haimg  that  walking  is  in 
decline  and  foe  average  dis- 
tance walked  in  foe  past  20 
years  has  fallen  by  20  per 
cent  — more  than  16  per 
cent  of  the  fall  happeiting 
in  foe  past  three  years. 

If  corrent  trends  con- 
tinue, by  2050  foe  only  leg 
power  we  will  use  will  be 
from  foe  car  to  foe  front 
door,  saite  foe  report  from 


Itnzuport  2000.  the  Pedes- 
trians' Association.  Road- 
peace  and  foe  cycliz^  group 
Sostrazis. 

The  ixoups  complain  of 
an  incieased  Americanisa- 
tion in  UK  dtles.  In  the  US 
fewer  than  ozie  in  12trit»is 
on  fewt  compared  to  one  in 
three  in  Britain. 

The  report  urges  mea- 
sures to  encourage  more 


How  not  to  eat  cat  food. 


By  putting  dijfferent  numbers 
of  elastic  bands  around 
identical  sized  tins,  a blind 
person  will  be  able  to  quickly 
distinguish  their  contents. 
For  example,  three  bands 
for  soup,  two  for  baked  beans 
and  one  for  cat  food. 


k's  a simple  soluiinn 
to  an  eveiyday  problem. 
But  how  does  u blind 
person  kno^’  where  to 
hnd  cit  food  in  the 
supermarket?  Or  which 
cereals  are  the  cheapest? 
The  Royal  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind 
(RNIB)  offers  advice  on 
tactile  information, 
lighting,  layout  and  staff 
training,  to  help  super- 
markets meet  the  needs 
of  their  visually  impaired 
customers.  RNIB  also 


Royal  National  Institute  (or  the  Blind 


encourages  the  stores 
to  provide  staff  to  read 
out  prices  and  give 
directions.  RNlB*swork 
is  especially  important 
if  you  consider  many 
vi.sually  impaired  people 
live  alone.  For  more 
details  about  RNIB  call 
0345  023040. 


RN  I B 

challenging  blindness 

Charitv  Rcgiuniion  Numher  22v237 


waUdlZg,  twMniling  ft  gOV- 

erament  policy  on  wallfoig, 
action  by  local  eonneUs  to 
izsprove  pedestirton  routes 
and  safe  routes  to  encour- 
age children  to  walk  to  j 
schooL 

Report  author  Lynn  Slo- 
man  said  that  commnziity 
^irit  would  decline  and 
public  fear  of  cxtme  would 
Incrrase  in  a society  where 
people  increasingly  de- 
pended on  cars.  "What  we 
need  is  a policy  for  a pedes- 
trian-frlendly  environ- 
ment. At  the  moment  trans- 
port and  roads  take 
priority,  walking  doesn't 
even  get  a look  to." 

The  Ramblers'  Associa- 


tion said  there  was  still  a 
strong , demand  for  recre- 
ational'walking. 

"But  it  is  mostly  done  to 
the  countryside  on  week- 
ends or  during  holidays.  It 
is  still  a wonry  that  waRdns 
is  less  pleasant  and  more 
dangerous  in  towns,"  said 
spokesman  George  HilL 

Walking  is  however  a 
luxury  many  people  feel 
they  cannot  afford  to  in- 
dul^  to  when  trying  to  get 
somewhere  in  a hnrry. 
Globe-trotting  walker 
Fiyona  Caiiq»beU  admitted: 
"It  is  difficult  to  give  up  a 
car  for  somefoing  which 
not  only  takes  time,  but  can 
cause  discomfort." 


Brittan  calms 
Tory  ERM  fears 


‘Sanctions  on 
monetary  policy 
would  r^uire 
British  approval’ 


Patrick  Wioteur,  Chief 
PofMcal  Correapondent 

THB  Ihuopean  Commis- 
sion yesterday  moved 
rapidly  to  rressure  Tory 
EuroscQitics  that  It  would  not 
back  any  sanctions  to  enforce 
monetary  co-ordination  be- 
tween countries  that  go  into 
the  European  sin^  currency 
and  those  that  stay  outside. 

Politicians  in  France  azid 
Germany,  as  well  as  some  Bel- 
gians, have  been  pushing  for 
a clw  policy  of  sanctions 
against  European  Union 
member  states  outside  the 
szs^e  curreDcy  tiiat  follow 
policies  of  competitive 
devaluation. 

They  also  want  powexs  to 
monitor  foe  moneta^  poU- 
ciee  of  states  outside  the 
single  currency,  foe  "euro". 

Sir  Lera  Brittan,  foe  com- 
miseion’s  vice  praident,  said 
yesterday  that  it  was  not 
backing  such  sanctions,  and 
predicted  they  would  never 
be  agreed  since  foe  decision 
would  require  unaminity 
from  the  Couzicil  of  Ministers, 
which  meant  Bsltiiig  British 
support. 

He  said;  "Everybody  is 
agreed  that  there  is  an  inter- 
est to  monetary  and  exebange 
rate  stability.  'The  only  ques- 
tion is  how  you  get  that” 

Re  pointed  out  tiiat  the  gov- 
ernor of  foe  Bank  of  Bztglmid. 
Sir  Ekidle  George,  had  said  aU 
member  countries,  uTtether 
in  or  out  of  foe  European 
single  currency,  had  a coilec- 
tive  interest  to  ensuring  they 
ail  pursued  policies  for  mooe* 
tary  and  exchange  rate  stabil- 
ity. He  added  that  there  could 
be  greater  coordination  be- 
tween all  member  states. 

Sir  LeoD  went  on:  "Britain 
has  a common  interest  with 


her  partners  in  the  system 
ztot  being  de-stabilised.  be- 
cause, if  it  were,  foat  would 
barm  Britain  as  much  as  tt 
would  harm  anybody  else. 

"The  question  is  how  you 
should  go  about  it  The  treaty 
implies  foat  there  foould  be 
some  kind  of  arzangement  be- 
tween  foe  cormtzles  who  are 
not  in  and  the  countrtes.foat 
are. 

‘'But  foat  is  a very  for  czy 
from  saytog  there  has  to  be  a 
new  old-style  ERM  and 
there’s  no  question  of  that 
being  comptosory."  he  said, 
addl^  the  British  Goverzz- 
znent  had  said  it  was  opposed 
to  competitive  devaluation. 

"Everybody  is  agreed  tint 
the  telationshto  ^ toa  ez- 
change  rates  of  the  countries 
to  and  out  Is  a matter  of  lin- 
portance,  that  there  should  be 
discussic^  surveillance,  and 
co-ordination." 

"The  only  question  is  what 
fonzz  It  sboold  take,"  be  told 
BBC  Radio  4's  World  At  One. 
Sir  Leon  did  not  deny  foat 
some  member  states  likely  to 
be  inside  foe  Euro-ciirren^ 
from  tile  outset  wanted  some 
powere  over  the  monetary 
policies  of  those  outside,  but 
he  said:  "There  is  no  proposal 
in  favour  of  sanctions  of  any 
kind  on  tiie  table  at  tiie  mo- 
ment. and  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  such  a proposals 
could  possibly  be  agrood,  be- 
cause there  is  no  justification 
for  it  and  because  it  would 
require  unaznity  to  agree  it" 

He  was  spe^Etog  after  tiie 

Tory  Eurosceptic  MP  Nsfoo- 
las  Budgen  warned:  "The 
’Tory  party  would  erupt  if 
there  was  an  attezDpt  to  rejoin 
the  ERM.  Mr  Clarke  should 
just  politely  say  ‘zio’." 

EU  finance  ministers.  In- 
cluding tiie  Chancellor,  Ken- 
nefo  Clarke,  are  due  to  meet 
in  Verona  in  Italy  on  fYiday 
I to  discuss  how  to  link  Qie  pro- 
posed singfe  currency  with 
the  currencies  of  -member 
states  which  do  not  joto. 

Sir  Leon  said  the  Vwona 
meeting  would  make  no  deci- 
. sions,  Just  hold  an  izifonnal 
I disenssion. 


Children’s  nurse  sacked 

A MAI£  nnrse  has  been  saAed  from  Birmingham  Childzen's 
Hbspilallbrinistrretb^alBlvgUsuffeiDgfirtin  Down’s  Syn- 
drome and  a hc^  to  the  heart.  He  was  said  to  have  shaken 
Harmah  dariffi.  whose  pargits  Andrew  and  Elaine  say  they  wifi 
sue  tile  hospitaL  The  couple  dahn  tizey  only  found  out  what  had 
happened  two  days  later.  Hannah,  now  ag^  el^t  months,  was 
takm  to  tis  dty  ho^it^  alter  derolapix^  a serious  bronchial 
condittou  last  Nbvmber.  R is  aOe^  tiie  nurse  shook  Hannah 

TTthtn  TwiwulM  nTher  parwils  Iwnnng  tfie  hnqrital 


Dunblane  gym  demolished 

WORK  win  start  today  on  demolishing  tiie  Dunblane  school  gym 
where  16  diildresi  and  their  teacher  were  massacred  by  gunman 
TTiomscWinniTlni^  who  then  kfflBdhhnBPlf 

Para^  of  the  diildten.  most  of  whom  were  five  years  old.  had 
the  final  say  to  deddiog  foe  gym  should  be  pulled  down,  said  a 
^xjkemian  fto  Stteling  council. 

’Itie  work  win  take  two  days  or  more,  and  wai  be  cmnideted 
wdl  b^bre  the  children  of  Dunblane  primary  school  return  on 
Monday  from  their  Easter  holiday. 

Tiae  gym  win  be  itidaced  for  tiie  time  being  by  a garden  of 
W>ringllowera.peDd^  a longer-tErm  decision  on  its  replace- 
ment the  council  said. 

Tbe  Omiblazie  inquiry  diaired  by  Scottish  judge  Lord  Culfen 
wfoboldaivelizDiiibyheartog  in  Stirling  on  May  1,  it  was 
announced  yesterday. 


Correction 


IN  OUR  story  "Fhmily  to  go  for  jufoeial  review  ova' *ba  ton 
deafo*  "we  wrongly  refeiredtoBriaD  Douglas,  the  man  who  died 
mpoUcecustody,  as  having  been  confronted  by  police  investigat- 
toga  burglary.  Mr  Douglas  had.  infect  betel  taken  to  Vauxhall 
poUce  station  after  being  arrested  on  su^lddon  ofbeing  under  the 
inQueoce  of  drugs  and  drink. 

We  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  tiiat  there  were  no  riots  after 
protests  about  Mr  Douglas's  death. ’IheM  in  feet  followed  the 
deofo  of  anotiier  man  toBrixtOQ,  Wayne  Douglas. 


FANTASY 
ADVENTURE 


The  Worid’s  foremost  forecaster 
revesds  the  business  predictions 
for  the  next  millennium 

From  all  good  bookshops 
Published  22nd  April  HB  £16.99  Thorsons  I 
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Blair  backs 
election  of 
mayors 


Patrick  Wbitour,  Chief 
PoOtical  Conecpondont 


Labour  nill  today 
move  towards  advo- 
cating a directly 
elected  mayor  for  Lon- 
don witli  strat^c  powers  as 
a high  proHle  advocate  for  the 
capital  both  in  Whitehall  and 
in  Europe. 

The  Labour  leader,  Tony 
Blair,  believes  elected  mayors 
could  act  as  a countervailing 
force  against  the  strong  trend 
towards  centralisation. 

In  a consultative  paper  to 
be  unveiled  today  by  the 
shadow  environment  secre- 
tary. Frank  Dobson,  Labour 
will  also  renew  its  for  an 
elected  strategic  “light  touch*' 
authority  for  London  and 
drop  its  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  abolish  the  local 
government  powers  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  but 
on  die  condition  that  it  adopts 
democratic  procedures. 

The  document  may  herald 
similar  proposals  for  masrors 
in  other  big  cities. 

Mr  Blair  believes  elected 
mayors  could  help  revive 
civic  pride,  increase  execu- 
tive ^ciency  and  breathe 
new  life  into  local  govem- 
menL  He  will  express  hte  sup- 
port for  a mayor  when  be 
addresses  the  Architectural 
Foundation  Qonference  on 
London’s  future  next  week. 

Elected  mayors  have  long 
been  important  figures  in 
most  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean cities,  but  the  British 
local  government  tradition 
has  been  for  tbe  cix'ic  leader 
to  be  indirectly  elect^  by 
councillors. 

Critics  of  the  system,  in- 
cluding some  on  the  Labour 
front  bench,  claim  elected 
mayors  will  add  an  extra  tier 
of  bureaucracy  and  conflict 
with  the  democratic  powers 
of  councillors. 


High  profile  council  leac^ 
ers,  such  as  the  former  !??***»»• 
of  the  Greater  London  Coun- 
cil. Ken  Livingstone,  did  not 
need  the  authority  oH  a may* 
or*s  title  to  have  an  impact, 
the  critics  claim. 

consultative  paptf  to 
be  issued  today  will  advance 
an  elected  Mayor  as  one  op- 
tion. but  the  open  support  for 
the  concept  from  Mr  Blair  in- 
dicates it  is  likely  to  become 
Labour  policy. 

A Labour  source  the 
precise  powem  oS  the.  mayor 
could  not  yet  be  spelt  oat,  but 
would  include  strategic  pow- 
ers, a budget  and  staff. 

If  the  party  proceeds  with 
the  idea,  the  new  strate^c  au- 
thority, in  part  restoring  the 
old  democratic  role  tk  die 
GLC  abolished  the  Govern- 
ment in  1966.  would  be  more 
than  a body  to  monitor  the 
woric  of  the  mairor  and  his 
staff,  but  would  have  tndepen- 
dteit  functions.  Tbe  strata^ 
authority,  predraninantly  res- 
ponsible for  economic  devel- 
opment and  transport,  is 
Uk^y  to  be  elected  on  tbe 
same  day  as  the  mayor,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  ffbawowg  cf 
a political  split  between  the 
ciric  head  and  tbe  strategic 
authority.  Labour  believes 
the  case  for  a democratically 
elected  strategic  authority 
hag  been  made  and  is  highly 
pcgmiar  in  London.  . 

In  Its  last  rnujor  statement 
car  its  policies  for  Lcmdon,  “A 
World  Class  Capital*',  in  1991, 
Labour  made  no  refo«nc8  to 
the  possibility  of  an  elected 
mayc^.  but  the  park’s  deci- 
sion to  abandon  plans  to  abol- 
ish the  Corpraation  of  Lon- 
don as  the  local  governing 
body  for  the  City  follows  in- 
tense lobbying  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  paper  says:*‘The 
Corporation’s  present  elec- 
toral arrangement;  catmot  be 
defended  and  must  be 
changed." 


New  EU  batUe 
to  end  beef  ban 


Owen  BowCott 


European  Union  offl- 
ciAlB  will  today  foce 
renewed  pressure  from 
the  Agriculture  Minister, 
Douglas  Hogg,  to  relax  emer- 
gency measures  imposed  on 
tbe  export  of  British  beef 
products. 

A week  after  tbe  united 
Kingdom  delegation  foiled  to 
convince  Brussels  to  lift  the 
restrictions,  tbe  commission 
vriii  review  its  response  to 
sugg^ons  that  BSE  in  cattle 
has  caused  the  brain  degener^ 
ating  disease  CJD  in  humans. 

Eiqierts  will  reexamine  tbe 
full  list  of  products  covered 
by  tbe  ban  — including 
sweets,  confectionery,  cos- 
metics and  pharmaceuticals 
— to  see  if  those  using  certain 
beef  by-products  need  no 
longer  be  banned. 

EU  officials  insisted  yester- 
day there  was  no  question  of 
lifting  all  tbe  restrictions  Im- 
m^iately  and  certainly  not 
before  Mr  H(^  has  submit- 
more  detailed  plans  for  a 
selective  slaughter  policy. 

The  EU’s  Scientific  Veteri- 
nari'  Committee  consists 
each  memb^  country's  veter- 
lnar>>  officers.  One  of  the 
main  debates  will  be  o\’er  gei- 
attoe.  a derivative  from  cattle 
c.ircoses  widely  used  In 
ronfectioner>*.  . . 

An  Europ^n  Commission 
oBlrial  said  yesterday:  “When 
this  crisis  b^n  we  decided 
on  on  all-inclusive  ban  as  a 
precaution.  Now  that  some 
stabilitv  has  returned  to  the 
m.nrket  it  is  time  to  look  at  it 
again."  , . ^ , 

Since  last  weeks  declara- 
tion. the  World  Health 


Organisation  ha$;.said  gela- 
.tine  does  ncd;.||o^iA  ri^  to 
human  health,  increasing 
pressure  from  Britain  on 
member  sta^  to  relax  as- 
pects of  the  ban. 

Under  tbe  declaration,  the 
Government  committed  itself 
to  destroy  an  estimated  4-68 
miilicm  of:hl0ief'risk  older 
cows  at  the  end  oT  their  woik.- 
ing  lives  to  bar.  them  from  flie 
fbod  chain.  .Ihe  UK  has  also 
agreed  to  accept  EU-wide 
rides  on  the  proeessing  and 
heat-treating  dT  carcases  used 
for  animal  feed  and  non-food 
products. 

Brussels,  meanwhile,  is 
propping  up  market  prices  by 
buyiz^  50,000  tonnes  of  beef 
tills  montii  in  thewake  of  the 
BSE-driven  slump.  The  Euro- 
budget  will  also  bful  out  form- 
ers hit  by  the  “kill  and  bum” 
policy.  Brussels  win  contrib- 
ute 70  per  cQit  of  the  cost  of 
camp^ating  formers  whose 
■■mfanais  are  slaughtered  and 
destroyed. 

The  Meat  and  Uvestock 
Commission  yesterday  called 
for  an  indepmideDt  watchdog 
to  monitor  British  food  pro- 
ductkm  to  prevent  similar 
crises  in  future. ' 

• A slaughterman  is  exploit- 
iug  the  BSE  scare  today 
opening  what  be  elainis  is 
Efritain's  first  butcher  shop 
only  selling  horse  meat 

Cbeval  Butchers,  Smeth- 
wick. West  Midlands,  is  the 
brainchild  eg  Bob  Walker, 
aged  47.  who  has  spent  30 
yeats  in  the  horse  slaughter 
trade.  His  previous  work  in- 
cluded shooting  injured 
horses  befbre  pr^MUing  them 
ibr  tbe  pet  trade  but  the 
recent  crisis  over  beef  caused 
him  to  rethink  his  business. 


BRITAIN  5 

Beleaguered 
supplier 
braces 
for  new 
summer 
drought 
with  an 
apology 
— and  rules 
out  use 
of  tankers 
and 

standpipes 


New  idpa  being  laid  by  Yorkshire  Water  in  an  attempt  to  beat  another  summer  (ff  drought.  Reservoirs  remain  exceptUmally  low  • photographs  donucpwe 


Running  out  of  water 


North  West  Water 

which  nonnaUy  records  Ihe  highest  rainfall  in  the 
counby,  had  only  36  percent  of  noimsl 'm  Maich  and 
In  April  it  is  so  feir  only  6 peroenL  Some  reservoirs, 
sudT  as  Ennerdale,  are  at  Sreir  lowest  levels  in 
April  in  their  40  years  existence.  A spokesman 
said:  *H  M does  not  rain  and  itin  hard  for  some 
time  we  vnH  be  short  of  water  this  summer.' 

Severn  Trent 

will  be  helped  by  new  boreholes  and  a new 
pipeline  link  to  Rutland  Water.  This  will 
produce  an  exbB  1 00  mil^  litres  a day. 

Parts  of  the  area  suppBed  by 

Vorieshire  Water 

last  year  faced  the  worst  drought  for  mors 
man  a century,  n is  investing  E10Q  mDEon  in 
more  than  lOOkrrs  of 
(^peiine.  pumping  stsidons 
and  tredrnent  works  to  be 
completed  by  May. 


South  West 
Water's 

problems  come  from  its 
Roadford  reservoir,  which 
is  only  35  per  cent  fuH.  itii 
currently  trying  to  Rll  it  up 
using  artlHcial  means 
drair^  new  rivers.  But  a 
spokesman  said:  'It  is 
nicely  we  may  have  to 
extend  the  area  vdiere 
(here  are  hose  pipe 
restricboris  arourid 
Roadford.' 
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Parched  Yorkshire 
Water  comes  clean 
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Maitki  Wabwwriglit 


The  word  “sorry**  is 
kSeking  off  Yorkshire 
Water's  preparatiems 
for  this  summer's  ex- 
pected drought  in  a blitz  of 
newspaper,  radio  and  TV 
advertisements  launched 
yesterday. 

Company  director  Trttcey 
Flanders  precedes  her  pub- 
lic appeal  for  prudence 
with  a direct  apology  for 
the  problems  and  confbsioii 
of  last  year,  in  tbe  connty  of 
grime-streaked  cars  and 
brown-leafed  garden 
plants. 

The  approach  follows  tbe 
immediate  reverse  of  Yorfc- 
ghirg’s  previous  stance  — 
an  unrepentant  statemrat 
of  its  virtnes  — by  tbe 
firm's  new  managing  direc- 
tor Kevin  Bond.  The  former 
police  superintendent  took 
office  last  we^  and  b^an 
by  saying:  “The  first  thing  I 
have  to  do  on  behalf  of  this 
company  is  to  say  sorry  to 
the  public.** 

Hie  second  job  faci^  Dr 
Bond,  who  was  previously 
regional  director  of  the 
National  Rivers  Authority 
(NBA),  is  to  stand  up  York- 
shire's unqualified  confi- 
drace  that  desperate  mea- 
sures will  not  be  needed 
this  summer  and  autumn. 
The  firm  remained  definite 
yesterday  — “No  tankers, 
no  standpipes”  — despite 
alarming  statistics  firom 
the  mid-Pennine  reservoirs 


which  almost  ran  dry  last 
August. 

“Normally,  they  would  be 
full  or  just  about  full  at  this 
sta^  of  the  year,”  said  a 
company  spokesman.  “As 
they  were,  in  foct,  a year 
ago.  Bnt  we've  had  excep- 
tionally dry  weather  con- 
tinuing [tom  last  year,  and 
we're  now  at  tbe  stage 
where  the  winter  rains 
start  disappearing  and  we 
enter  Che  dry  summer 
pattern.” 

Last  year's  problems 
began  in  July,  and  the  dry- 
spots  of  Srklees.  Calder- 
and  Bradford  are  in  a 
mnch  worse  position  to 
start  the  1996  dry  season. 
Eirklees  reservoirs,  inclnd- 
ing  Scammonden  dam,  are 
only  40  per  cent  fall.  Cal- 
dexdale  was  on  52.9  per 
cent  yesterday  morning 
and  Bradford  is  58.7  per 
cent  — closest  to  the 
regional  average  of  jnst  be- 
low 60  per  cent.  Yorkshire 
Water  is  sure,  however, 
that  its  £100  million  new 
pipelines  and  pumping 
stations  will  guarantee  sup- 
plies, backed  by  hosepipe 
and  car  wash  bans  which 
celebrate  their  first  anni- 
versary in  July  and  August. 

The  spokesman  said:  “We 
are  co:^dent  that  we  can 
maintain  supply  through 
another  dry  summer, 
following  an  unnsually  dry 
winter.” 

The  emergency  system 
will  face  continuing  flak, 
however,  from  environ- 


mental groups  and  Dr 
Bond's  former  team  at  the 
NR.A,  if  it  drinks  too  deeply 
from  Yorkshire's  rivers. 
Controversy  also  sur- 
rounds the  county's  fa- 
vonred  long-term  option, 
the  piping  of  water  from 
Northumberland's  vast 
Sielder  reservoir.  The  rfam 
holds  10,000  times  as  much 
supply  as  Yorkshire's  larg- 
est reservoir.  Grimwith, 
anjd  is  seen  as  a better  long- 
terin  solution  than  trying 
to  find  an  uncontroversUU 
local  valley  to  flood.  But 
the  estimated  £97  million 
cost  and  length  of  time 
required  for  a direct  pipe- 
line have  tilted  the  flnn 
towards  using  the  rivers 
Sw'ale  and  Wiske  as 
conduits. 

*‘Tbat  would  lead  to  a 
battle  royal."  said  Peter 
Bowler  of  tbe  consumer 
group  Water  Watch.  “Be- 
cause of  tbe  dangers  to 
wildlife  in  tbe  rivers.” 

Kielder’s  much  colder 
water  would  pose  risks  to 
the  ecology'  of  both  York- 
shire rivers,  known  for 
their  rich  biodiversity. 

Work  continues  on 
repairs  and  improvement 
to  Yorkshire  Water's  three 
lai^e  reservoirs  at  Wal- 
sbaw  Dean  in  tbe  mid-Pen- 
nines,  which  bankrupted 
their  Edwardian  builder 
Enoch  Tempest  as  soon  as 
they  were  opened,  by  giving 
an  early  start  to  the 
region’s  sad  reputation  for 
leaks. 


Manchester  yearns  for 
rain  as  joke  wears  thin 


Crisis  looms  in  the  North  West  as  drought 
shows  no  sign  of  ending,  writes  David  Ward 


Water  trickles  into  the  Yorkshire  supply.  The  emeigency  system  will  face  continuing 
flak  from  environmental  groups  and  the  NRA  if  it  drinks  too  deeply  fit>m  rivers 


HE  world  laughed  when 
North  West  Water  an- 
nounced two  months 
ago  that  Manchester,  a by- 
vrord  for  dampness,  had  be- 
come one  of  the  driest  cities 
inEurqpe. 

But  the  crisis  continues. 
‘"Ibis  is  tbe  severest  dxou^ 
in  living  memory,”  Harry 
Croft,  Nmth  West  Water’s  op^ 
erations  director,  said  in  Feth 
mary.  Ibe  weatiter  experts 
claimed  it  was  the  worst  in 
200  years. 

In  10  months  of  drou^t, 
Manchester  had  less  rain 
than  Madrid,  Rome  or  Ath- 
ens. While  Malta  had  endured 
almost  I'A  times  its  average 
rainfaU.  Manchester  had  only 
half  the  rain  it  usually 
enjoyed. 

Hopes  rose  at  the  end  of 
February  when  figures 
revealed  above-average  rain- 
fall. But  the  showers  stopped 
in  March  and  levels  dr^^ied 
below  average  again.  There 
has  been  to  no  rain  so  for 

in  April  and  the  r^on  now 
needs  twice  its  average  rain- 


fall if  water  supplies  are  to 
return  to  nonnaL 

Hosepipe  bans  remain  in 
force  (except  in  Cumbria)  and 
owners  (g  swimming  pools 
and  extravagant  sprinklers 
have  been  to  register 

with  tbe  water  company  in  a 
move  that  could  lead  to  the 
installation  of  meters. 

Reservoirs  are  two-thirds 
frill  on  average  — but  the  fig- 
ure conceals  wide  variations. 
Those  in  the  traditionally 
soggy  Lake  District  are  77  per 
cent  full  (99  per  cent  this  time 
last  year).  But  the  reservoirs 
on  the  western  flanks  of  the 
Pennines  are  only  44  per  cent 
full  — the  Longdendale  series 
above  GIossop  is  barely  half 
full  and  the  figure  for  Oldham 
is  a fri^tening  19  per  cent.  (Tt 
slumped  to  6 per  cent  in 
February.) 

Demand  is  numing  at  2,301 
million  litres  a day  and  the 
water  company  is  trying  to 
cut  this  to  2,250  litres. 

“We  will  be  trying  to  keep 
conservation  eg  water  sup- 
plies at  the  front  of  our  cus- 


tomers’ minds  if  this  dry 

weather  continues."  a spokes- 
woman said. 

The  company  accepts  that  it 
loses  about  35  per  cent  ctf  its 
water  through  leaks  and  has 
Just  introduced  a leak-line 
freephone  number  on  which 
the  public  can  report  leaks  on 
private  or  public  land.  “The 
sooner  we  find  about  leaks, 
the  quicker  we  can  deal  with 
them,''  the  spokeswoman 
said. 

The  company  has  run  foul 
of  the  Kational  Rivers  Au- 
thority and  the  water  watch- 
dog O^at.  Last  summer  the 
NRA  criticised  NWW  for  not 
doing  enough  to  p^ecr  tbe 
environment  by  failing  to  call 
on  additional  available  sup- 
plies and  introducing  tbe 
hosepipe  ban  too  late.  It  was 
also  concerned  about  the  high 
leakage  rate  but  has  wel- 
comed NWWs  attempts  to  cut 
demand  and  its  contingency* 
plans  for  a possible  dry 
summer. 

Anthony  Goldstone,  chair- 
man of  the  customer  services 
committee  of  North-west  Of- 
wat,  criticised  NWW  for  “liv- 
ing on  a wing  and  a prayer, 
hoping  things  would  get 
better". 
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Turks  drive 
into  north 
Iraq  again 


Liberation 


Chris  NuttaUm  Ankara 


The  worst  fighting  for 
a year  between  .the 
Turkish  army  and 
Kurdish  separatist 
guerrillas  was  raging  yester- 
day 10,000  feet  up  in  tbe  snow- 
coiver^  mountains  sootb- 
eastem  Turkey,  with  the 
army  closing  In  on  the  rebels. 

Helicopters  rocketed  sus- 
pected guerrilla  positions. 
‘’They  have  no  way  out  We 
are  waiting  for  thm  to  sur- 
render,*' the  Anatolian  news 
agency  quoted  General  Erol 
Q^asnak  as  saying. 

Special  teams  and  comman- 
dos bad  carried  out  cross-bor- 
der raids  on  PKE  bases  in 
nordiem  Iraq. 

Thirty  soldiers  and  around 
100  members  of  the  Kurdistan 
Workers'  Party  <PKK)  have 
been  killed  in  five  days  of 
clashes,  the  authorities  said. 

are  the  heaviest  casual- 
ties sustained  by  either  side 
since  the  six-week  Incursion 
by  35,000  troops  tnto  northern 
launched  last  March  to 
destroy  PKK  bases  there. 

The  prime  minister.  Mesut 
Yilmaz,  said  yesterday  that 
the  operation  would  continue 
today. 

He  said  it  had  been 
prompted  by  intelligence 
reports  that  the  guerrillas 
were  gathering  in  a moiin- 
tainous  triangle  covering  Bin- 
gol,  Diyarbakir  and  Tunceli 
provinces  and  planned  to  end 
their  four-month-old  unilat- 
eral ceasefire. 

It  was  declared  by  file  PKK 
leader,  Abdullah  Ocalan,  so 
that  a new  government  could 
open  a dialogue  with  the 
Kurdish  minorily.  But  succea- 
sive  governments  have  said 
they  will  not  n^otiate  with 
what  they  see  as  a terrorist 
organisation. 

About  5,000  troops  are  tak- 
ing part  in  the  opoation,  to 
surround  the  estimated  300 
guerrillas. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  were 
killed  in  file  first  clashes  with 
the  reportedly  well-prepared 
PKE. 

The  chief  of  the  Turkish 
gmieral  staff,  Tswiail  Halcln 
Karadayi,  said  the  troops 
were  fitting  in  snow  np  to 
6fi  deep.  There  b^  been  bit- 
ter night-time  hand-to-hand 
combat 

"An  effective  blow  has  been 
struck  against  terrorism,"  he 


told  reporters.  "The  operation 
is  going  well."  Gen  Ozkasnak, 
one  of  his  deputies,  said  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps  had  the 
Initiative. 

PER  caves,  training  camps 
and  a bakery  had  b^n  over- 
run and  gen«:ators,  weapons 
and  captured. 

There  was  no  In^pendent 
corroboration  ctf  tbe  authoi- 
ties’  version  of  events.  Move- 
ment of  journalists  is  tightly 
controlled  in  the  1 1 provinces 
of  tbe  south-east  governed  by 
emergency  regulations  and 
the  fitting  is  taking  place  in 
a remote  area.  Pictures  of  the 
operation  on  state-run  televi- 
sion were  confined  to  troops 
stru^lng  through  tte  snow 
on  barren  mountain  slopes. 

The  operation  appears  to  be 
the  start  of  a long-awaited 
spring  offensive  against  the 
PKK.  The  military  claims  tbe 
ceasefire  was  used  by  the 
guerrillas  to  bring  in  supplies 
before  they  struck  other 
targets. 

Mr  Ocalan  warned  recently 
that  the  PKK  would  launch 
attacks  which  would  aamago 
the  tourist  industry  this  sum- 
mer and  threatened  Hamas- 
style  suicide  bombings  in 
major  cities. 

Mr  Yilmaz,  who  took  office 
in  March,  made  a symbc^c 
visit  to  ^ south-east  fiu^ 
weeks  ago  for  the  Kurdish 
New  Year  celebrations.  He 
promised  that  emergency  rule 
would  not  be  renewed  par- 
liament in  three  monfiis*  time 
and  the  Kurdish  language 
could  be  used  in  schools  for 
the  first  time. 

The  are  an  attempt 

to  mat^inalise  the  PKK.  But 
the  minority  coalition  gov- 
ernment may  have  difficulty 
fulfUling  them,  Gaced  with 
strong  nationalist  opposition 
In  parliament. 

A law  being  drafted  to 
replace  emergency  rule  gives 
^ual^  sweeping  powers  for 
individual  provincial  gover- 
nors to  call  in  the  army  and 
declare  curfews. 

• Four  Turkish  diplomats 
have  been  arrested  fer  spying 
in  western  Iran,  an  Iranian 
security  official  said  yester- 
d^.  The  arrests  fdJow  the 
signing  of  an  accord  between 
Turkey  and  Israel  for  cooper- 
ation in  air  force  training. 
Ankara  has  assured  Tehran 
that  Turkish  bases  and  air 
spare  will  not  be  opened  to 
the  Israeli  air  force.. 


Lebanon  accord 
in  jeopardy 


Darak  Brown  in  Jorusaloni 


ISRAELI  leaders  hinted  ye^ 
terday  that  the  army  is 
close  to  suspending.  IT  not 
abandoning,  a 1993  under- 
standing with  the  Islamist 
guerrilla  group  hi  Lebanon. 
Hizbullah,  banning  attacks  on 
civilian  targets. 

Israeli  forces  in  occupied 
soufii  Lebanon  are  expected 
to  attack  Hizbullah  targets 
after  tonight’s  end  of  the  Pas- 
over  week. 

The  prime  minister,  Shi- 
mon Peres,  said  he  would  not 
be  pushed  into  a hasty  res- 
ponse to  the  Hizbullah  rocket 
salvoes  which  slammed  into 
the  Kiiyat  Shmona  and  west- 
ern Gahlee  areas  of  northern 
Israel  yesterday,  wounding  13 
civilians. 

But,  he  told  reporters  at  the 
Gibor  army  base  in  tbe  north, 
deliberation  was  not  the  same 
as  restraint.  He  said;  "I 
promise  you  this  is  not 
restraint  and  it  is  not  fear  and 
not  elections.  It  is  cold  consid- 
eration completely." 

Mr  Peres,  whose  Labour-led 
coalition  is  narrowly  ahead  in 
the  opinkm  polls,  feces  a ^n- 
et^  election  on  May  29.  in 
which  security  is  tlw  domi- 
nant issue.' 

The  northern  area  army 
commander,  Major-General 
Amiram  Levine,  appear^  to 
go  fUrfiier  towards  promising 
retaliation  for  the  Hizbullah 


rocket  attacks.  He  said:  "Hiz- 1 
bullah  cannot  continue  to  hit ' 
Kir>'at  Shmona.  nor  Galilee. 

"And  the  residents  In  south 
Lebanon  who  are  under  the 
responsibili^'  of  Hizbullah 
a'ill  be  hit  harder,  and  the 
Hizbullah  will  be  hit  harder, 
and  we  will  find  the  way  to 
act  correctly  and  quickly.” 

As  the  people  of  Galilee 
headed  for  bomb  shelters  for 
a second  successive  night, 
there  was  Little  talk  in  Israel 
of  tbe  incident  which  sparked 
the  latest  tit-for-tat  long-range 
attacks. 

On  Monday,  a bomb  ex- 
ploded by  the  side  of  a road  in 
Braachit,  Lebanon,  north  of 
the  Israeli  occupation  zone.  It 
killed  a youth  of  17  and 
wounded  three  other  civil- 
ians. at  least  one  them  a 
young  child. 

The  Israeli  array  denied 
being  involved,  but  ordered 
civilians  into  their  shelters  in 
case  ofreprisal.  Yesterday  tbe 
Katyusha  rockets  duly  came 
to  Galilee,  causing  extensive 
damage  to  Kiryat  Shmona, 
closeto  the  Lebanese  border. 

After  the  attack,  residents 
burned  tyres  and  anti-Peres 
slogans  as  local  leaders  called 
for  an  immediate  military 
response  to  the  rocket 
barrage. 

Within  hours  Israeli  war- 
planes ' were  pounding  sus- 
pected guerrilla  positions 
north  of  the  occupation  zone. 
No  casualties  were  reported. 


The  once-strong  PAG  is  close 
to  collapse,  David  Beresford 

in  Johannesburg  reports 


OUTH  AFRICA'S 
“second"  liberation 
movement,  the  Pan- 
Afiicanist  Congress, 
is  in  a state  of  near- 
oollapse  alter  allegations  that 
millions  of  rands  have  gone 
missing  from  party  cofibrs. 

The  militant  organisation, 
which  a few  years  ago  was 
seen  as  a threat  to  the  African 
National  Congress  because  of 
its  populist  appeal  to  the  frus- 
trated masses,  held  a shambo- 
lic annual  conference  in  the 
Free  State  capital,  Bloemfbn- 
tein,  over  the  Easter  we^end. 

After  the  finance  secretary. 
Slphiwe  Cele,  had  failed  to  ac- 
count for  R4  million  (£667,000) 
in  state  financing  for  their 


3994  general  election  cam- 
paign. deflates  voted  to  set 
up^  commtesion  to  investi- 
gate ch^es  of  fraud  and 

maladministration. 

Mr  Ciele  disclosed  that  a 
grant  of  B600.000  (£300,000} 
from  a Dutch  aid  group  had 
been  used  “in  violation  of 
conditions"  to  keep  party  of- 
fices going.  He  said  he  had 
been  unable  to  reconcile  tlw 
accounts  because  relevant 
documents  were  shut  away  in 
a branch  office  which  had 
been  closed  by  a legal  dispute. 

Di^runtled  delates  from 
the  youth  league  tried  to  stage 
a coup,  moving  a motion  of  no 
confidence  in  the  president, 
Clarence  Makwetu,  and  tbe 


Clarence  Makwetu:  avoided 
a motion  of  no  confidence 


leadership.  move  was 

staved  off  by  a decision  to 
hold  a conf^noe  of  “aD  Afri- 
canists" later  this  year  to  de- 
late the  movement's  future.  It 
has  been  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  June  16.  the  anniver- 
sary of  tile  Soweto  uprising. 


The  PAG  has  been  in  chaos 
since  it  was  (tvced  into  exile 
after  being  banned  In  I960- 
The  organisation  was  riiiren 
by  Internal  feuding  — at  one 
stege  a meeting  of  Its  execu- 
tive entl^  in  a Imife  G^t.' 

It  seemed  set  for  a renais- 
sance when  Lt  viaa  un-banned 
along  with  the  ANC  and  the 
South  African  Communist 
Party  in  1990.  Political  com- 
mentators warned  that  it 
mi^t  ride  to  power  on  a “cai- 
sis  expectations"  if  the 
ANC  felled  to  deliver  in  the 
wake  of  majority  rule. 

But  hopes  of  a revival  were 
compromised  by  shows  of 
militancy  which  seemed  to 
frighten  off  an  con- 

servative black  community. 

In  the  nm-up  to  the  elec- 
tions the  PAG  was  implicated 
in  such  horrific  acts  of  vio- 
lence as  tbe  St  James  church 
massacre,  when  gunmen 
killed  11  members  of  a multi- 


racial cmigragatioo.  It  polled 
a pitiful  lAper  cent  in  the 
general  atertton.-  - 
This  was  enou^  to  . give  it 
five  MPs  in  the  -national  as- 
.sembly,  one  of  whom,  Patricia 
de  Lille,  may  hold  out  a last 
h(>pe  for  tbe.pBTors  survival 
Ms  De  Lfile,  affed  '45,  a for- 
mer trade  unionist  who  shot 
; topnimineneeasaziegotla^ 

I during  the  constitutional  ne- 
I gotiations.  is  punted  as  the 
most  lik^  SQccRSor  when, 
as  now  seems  -imminent,  Mr 
Makwetu  finally  bowa  out 
1 will  serve  the  PAG  in  any 
I position,"  she  said  yesterday, 
h "Yon  dem't  just  leave  a sink- 
I ingboat" 

Ms  De  Lille  described  the 
June  conference  as"*tiie  last 
chance  to  try  and  salvage 
whatever  is  lefr',  and  said  the 
Pag  stQl  had  to  come  to ' 
terms  with  the  changed  politi- 
cal landscape  in  South  Africa.  I 
"The  transitiem  from  a lib- 1 


eration  'movement  to  a politi- 
cal party  has  been  very  slow. 
\Ve  hjtve.to.ad.ipt  to  the  new 
situation." 

Some  belated,  adjustment 
did  come  out  of  the  weekend 
conference.  Del^ites  voted  to 
ab^doD  the  controversial 
party  slogan  “one  seitler,  one 
bullet"  on  the  grounds  that 
the  P.AC's  ceasefire  declara- 
lion  in  .lanuan’  IP^’i  meant  it 
was  no  longer  “relevant". 
•'L'^'ers  representing  fam- 
ilies .'of  some' of  Uie  most 
prominent  victims  of  apart- 
beid-«a  atrocities,  including 
Steve  Btko,  launched  an  ur- 
gent application  to  the  consti- 
tutional court  yesterday  to 
halt  the  proceedings  of  the 
Truth  commission. 

Hie  femilies  say  the  com- 
mission’s power  to  grant  am- 
nesty breacheS'their  constitu- 
tional ri^t  to  redress.  The 
commission  is  due  to  hold  its 
first  heartog  on  Monday. 


Manhunt. . .Algerian  troops  search  the  area  around  Medea  for  seven  French  Trappist  monks,  kidnapped  on  March  28  by  Baspected  Muslim  militants 

A land  shackled  by  war  and  factionalism 


Victoria  Brittain  examines  the  backdrop 
to  six  years  of  civil  conflict  in  Liberia 


The  Liberian  civil  war 
started  in  December 
1989  With  a uprising 
against  President  Samuel  Doe 
by  Charles  Taylor,  a descen- 
dant of  the  freed  American 
slaves  who  have  been  the  po- 
litical class  in  tbe  country 
since  its  foundation  in  1847. 

Master-Sergeant  Doe,  an 
ethnic  Krahn  from  Liberia, 
bad  himself  ta^  power  in 
1980  in  a coup  in  which  Presi- 
dent William  Tolbert,  from 
tbe  "American"  ruling  class, 
was  publicly  executed. 

In  his  decade  of  power  the 
Illiterate  Doe  became  a by- 
word for  senseless  brutality 
against  the  former  rulers  and 
the  educated  elite.  At  the  same 
time  Liberia  received  substan- 
tial aid  from  the  United  States. 
It  was  tbe  site  of  tbe  biggest 
US  signals  station  in  Africa, 
and  the  US  rubber  company 
Firestone  was  the  backbone  of 
the  economy. 


Doe,  under  tbe  influence  of 
his  US  advisers,  visited  Israel 
when  most  African  states 
shunned  it  to  solidarity  with 
the  itj^b  boycott  tuul  he 
receiv^  Israeli  aid  and  secu- 
rity advisers.  He  was  also  a 
close  ally  o(  the  conservative 
Nigerian  military  i^hne  at  a 
Hme  when  West  Africa  was 
politically  polarised  by  left- 
wing  military  coups  in  Ghana 
and  what  was  then  Upper 
Volta,  now  Burkina  Fkso. 

After  Doe's  death  In  1991, 
bis  well-supplied  army  frac- 
tured into  anarchy.  Mr 
Taylor,  whose  military  group 
was  built  up  In  neighbouring 
Sierra  Leone  and  whose  arms 
supplies  came  via  the  Ivoiy 
Coast,  saw  himself  as  tiie 
country's  natural  leader. 

To  stop  tbe  civil  war  — but 
also  to  prevent  Mr  Tayior 
from  winning  it  and  taking 
power  — a West  Afrtoan 
peacekeeping  force  entered 


Liberia.  The  force  of.  12.000 
men.  known  as  Ecomog.  was 
led  by  Nigeria  and  Ghana, 
vrltb  troops  from  The  Gam- 
bia, Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Mr  Tayior  and  his  troops 
were  pushed  inland  and  the 
country  split  Into  sections 
controlled  by  various  faction 
leaders.  The  economy  and  ad- 
ministration rollapsed,  tens 
of  thousands  of  civilians  were 
killed  and  a third  of  tbe  popu- 
lation fled  abroad. 

A ctvfiian  government  in 
the  capital  Monrovia  was  be- 
reft all  power,  and  seem- 
togly  d ideas  on  bow  to  stop 
the  fighting.  Negotiations 
were  left  to  tbe  Nigerian  and 
Ghanaian  leaders. 

The  peace  acoord  signed  in 
Abuja  last  August  was  the 
eleventh,  but  the  first  to  stand 
a real  chance  of  success.  For 
the  first  time  lifr  Taylor,  tbe 
strongest  of  the  warlords,  was 
given  the  recognitioo  be  de- 
manded of  tbe  Nigerians, 
whose  peacekeeping  troops 
have  been  the  determining 
fector  in  Liberia  for  six  years. 

in  a world  of  shifting  alle- 


giances and  evec^litting  fec- 
tions,  tbe  main  military 
groups  now  are  Mr  ‘rBylw's 
National  Patriotic  BVont  of  Li- 
beria (NPFL);  the  Liberian 
Peace  Council  of  George  Bo- 
ley;  Qie  Anned  Forces  of  Libe- 
ria. who  are  the  rump  of  the 
Doe  army;  and  tbe  two 
branch  of  Ulimo  (United. 
Liberation  Movement  of  ZJbe- 
ria  for  Democracy). 


Tbe  leader  of  one  Ulimo 
branch  is  Alhaji  Eromah. 
whose  banking  comes  from 
the  Muslim  Mandingos.  The 
leader  of  tbe  other,  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  Ulimo-J. 
but  also  as  UUmo-k  (referring 
to  his  Krahn  ethnic  group)  is 
Rooseveldt  Johnson  — fiie 
present  cause  of  the  ftebting. 

The  Abi^  accord  depended 
on  tbe  disarmament  of  tbe 
fections  under  Ecomog  super- 
vision, but  the  internatimial 
oommnnfty  has  been  slow  to 
give  Nigeria  and  Ghana  tbe 
means  to  carry  it  out 

Mr  Johnson's  Ulimo 
recently  b^an  killing  civil- 
ians and  Ecomog  fro^,  ft 
was  a defiance  of  Abuja  and 
the  new  council  of  state,  com- 
posed of  tbe  other  main  fac- 
tion leaders,  which  was  cre- 
ated under  the  'accord  as  a 
transition  to  elections  later 
fills  year.  Without  Mr  John- 
son’s arrest  and  the  disanna- 
ment  of  the  other  factions,  the 
11th  peace  agreement  will  go 
tbe  way  of  the  others. 


Letters,  pwge  8 


EU’s 
man  in 
Mostar 
quits 

Ian  TVaynor  in  Bonn 


GERM.\N  pcdic>'  towards 
Croatia  and  die  regime 
of  President  Franjo 
Tudjman  has  come  under 
strong  attack  from  a (German 
oCflcial  who  has  just  quit  after 
almost  two  years  tiying  to 
reintegrate  Mostar.  the  por- 
tioned capital  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

Hans  Roschnick.  aged  67, 
the  fonner  maymr  of  the  north 
German  city  of  Bremen, 
returned  home  at  the  week- 
end after  throwing  to  the 
towel  b^use  of  lack  of  sup- 
port from  his  own  govern- 
ment and  the  wider  interna- 
tional community  for  key 
aspects  of  his  scheme  to 
reunite  the 

Mostar  was  a focal  point  of 
tbe  Moslim-Croat  war  of  1993. 
when  Ci^tian  forces  kicked 
virtually  all  tbe  Muslims  out 
of  the  western  half  at  gun- 
point and  then  laid  siege  to 
the  eastern  half  for  10 
months. 

In  February  when  Mr 
Koschnick.  as  European 
Union  administrator  for  the 
city,  tried  to  implement  his 
plan,  a Croatian  l^nch  mob 
sabotaged  it  by  savagely  at- 
tacking him  am  his  team.  As 
fer  as  Mr  Roschnidk  and  his 
oGQciais  are  concerned,  the 
riot  was  politically  spon- 
sored, organised  by  the  Cro- 
atian maj'or  of  west  Mostar. 
Mijo  Brajkovic.  an  official  of 
Mr  Tudpnan’s  HDZ  party. 

Croatian  nationalists  sup- 
ported by  Mr  Tudjman  have 
long  claimod  Mostar  as  tlie 
capital  a Croatian  mini- 
state. 

Mr  Koschnick  said  he  was 
being  pressed  by  Bonn  and 
tbe  Eu  to  continue  co-operat- 
ing with  Mr  BraJkoric  and 
the  Croatian  police  chief. 
"That  wasn't  on,  so  it  is  better 
they  find  someone  else  . . Fm 
not  gotog  to  be  made  into  a 
sbx^.” 

Earlier.  Mr  Koschnick  said 
that  if  (Sermany  and  the  EU 
bad  supported  him,  they 
would  have  bad  to  have  con- 
fronted Mr  Tudjman. 

Following  the  'February 
attack,  senior  Croatian  offi- 
cials said  the  aim  was  to  get 
rid  of  Mr  Koschnick,  an  ob- 
ject that  has  now  been 
accomplished. 

Klaus  Kinkel  the  Gennan 
foreign  minister,  visits  Mos- 
tar the  attack  and  effeo 
lively  deserted  Mr  . Koschnick 
by  agreeing  to  Croatian  de- 
mands for  the  the  reintegra- 
tion plan  to  be  ren^tiated.  In- 
ternational /rfnniais  last  mcmth 
also  fkil^  to  support  tbe  Ger- 
man  arlminigteatot-  He 

this  was  file  last  straw. 


The  new  Audi  A4  Avant.  Drive  one,  and  you'll  never  drive  an  estate. 


Convemionallv,  estate  cars  are  functional  but  rather  dull  ioad-fuggers.  That's  why  the  new  Audi  A4  Avant  isn’t  one.  For  more  information,  please  call  0345  998877. 
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Deputies  call  for  immediate  withdrawal  from  Tibet 

Sino-French  talks 
to  end  stand-off 


^ul  Webstar  bi  PMs 


S&CRECY  and  contro- 
versy surround  the 
visit  by  China’s  prime 
minister,  Li  Peng, 
who  arrived  in  Paris  last 
night  for  three  days  taiiw 
that  will  irritate  some  of 
France's  allies. 

The  Chinese  purchase  of  33 
Airbuses  worth  $1.75  billion 
(£1.1  billion)  hangs  on  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chhac’s  readi- 
ness to  overlook  China's 
human  rights  violations  ana 
end  a diplomatic  chfli  Insti- 
tuted by  bis  predecessor, 
Francois  Mitterrand,  after  the 
1989  student  massacre. 

AAr  Chirac  sent  an  indirect 
message  to  Beijing  while  in 
Cairo  this  weekc^  saying 
that  France  recognised  that 
humanitarian  values  could  be 
expressed  diSbrently  by  other 
countries.  Later,  Mr  Li  told 
French  television  that  CUna 
would  not  acc^  interference 
in  its  internal  afikirs,  while 
adding  that  Ifenke  with  France 
had  improved  since  Mr 
Chirac  was  elected  in  May. 

But  this  will  not  stop  popu- 
lar reaction  here,  induing  a 
demonstration  in  Paris  today. 
Mr  Li  has  been  forced  to  drop 
visits  to  Holland  and  Luxem- 
bourg and  agree  to  a cut  in 
trips  to  French  regions  be- 
cause of  ibars  for  his  safety. 
Much  of  his  programme  was 


still  secret  last  night,  but  be  is 
certain  to  meet  Mr  Chirac 
and  the  prime  minister,  Alain 
Juppd. 

Protests  will  centre  on  m- 
temal  tbpressitm  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  Tibet  More  than 
200  fYench  deputies  on 
BeiJiz^  yesterday  to  pull  out 
of  Tibet  and  said  the  United 
^tions  should  take  up  die 
issue.  They  accused  nhina  of  1 
teing  responsible  Ibr  1.6  mil-  i 
lion  deaths  since  it  occupied 
Tibet  in  1850  and  said  it  must  1 
immediately  suspend  popula- 
tion transCars.  I 

firitais  and  die  Chiited  States 
win  be  anuxig  countries  woa^ 
tied  wbeithar  Mr  Chirac's  in- 
dulgence  will  reinforce  Chinak 
aggressive  attitude  towards 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan. 

Official  talks  win  centre  on 
commercial  projects  afto  a 
visit  to  Beijing  by  French 
businessmen  representing  na- 
tionalised and  private  compa- 
nies. Mr  Li  will  Hiwiea  joint 
development  of  a Chinese- 
North  Korean  airliner  and  po- 
tential contracts  fbr  steel 
making,  electricity  produc- 
tion and  locomotives. 

But  there  was  no  indieaHnm 
whether  he  would  try  to  force 
a emtaUment  of  FYe^h  arms 
contraula  with  Tkiwan.  These 
cover  the  purchase  of  60  Mi- 
rage 2000  fighter- bombers  and 
' she  frigates. 

j Mr  Chirac  win  go  a long 
' way  to  renewing  the  special 


relationship  which  De  Gaulle 
started  in  1964  and  coDfinn 
the  president's  tendency  to 
take  foreign  policy  initiatives 
which  could  conflict  with 
European  and  US  primities. 

It  will  be  Mr  Chirac's 
second  traditional  GaoUist 
mo\'e  in  a few  days,  after  his 
visit  to  Lebanon  and  Egypt 
where  he  called  for  the  resto- 
ration of  preferential  fVmch 
links  wlfli  Arab  states.  • 

His  five-day  visit  to  the 
Middle  East  -was  well- 
received  by  most  of  the  Arab 
press,  which  compart  his 
Offer  of  closer  relations  to 
what  the  Egyptian  newspaper 
A1  Akhbar  described  as  the 
United  States  prefmnee  for 
“gunboat  diplomacy  and  war 
fleets”. 

The  Syrian  government 
newspaper  Techrine  praised 
Mr  Chirac  for  calling  on  Is- 
rael to  withdraw  from  Leba- 
ncm.  It  ignored  his  support  for 
a ‘*free  and  sovereign’’  Leba- 
non and  his  implicit  backing 
fbr  the  recall  of  35,000  Syrian 
occupation  troops. 

• China  has  formally  ended 
the  15-year  prism  term  of  tbe 
democracy  activist  Xu  Wenli, 
but  barred  him  from  meeting 
fbrei^ers  and  pmblishing  his 
writings,  his  wife  said 
yesterday. 

Mr  Xu,  a member  of  die 
1979  Democracy  Wall  move- 
ment, was  detained  in  April 
2981. 
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Vietnam  paints  over  ‘social 
evils’  of  the  free  market 
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Communist  rulers  fear  a conspiracy  by 
the  West  to  impose  capitalism  peacefully, 
Seth  Mydans  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  reports 


IN  DA  NANG,  the  fa- 
voured coloor  seems  to  be 
electric  bine.  Here,  in  the 
city  still  jpopolarly  known 
as  Sotgon,  it  is  mostly  wltite. 

On  shop  fronts  and  bill- 
boards all  over  the  counfry, 
the  brand  names  of  formgn 
consumer  goods  have  been 
neatly  painted  OUt,  by  gov- 
ernment order.  I 

Even  as  Vietnam  hustles  ' 
for  foreign  investment,  it 
has  striven  to  obliterate 
one  of  the  most  '(dsihle  indi- 
cators of  its  snccess.  In  a 
two-month  campaign 
against  “social  evils**,  for^ 
eign  advertising  has  been 
demonised,  along  with  , 
prostitution,  gambling  and ' 
illicit  diT^. 

The  apparent  confradie- 1 
tion  is  the  product  of  a ' 
watershed  for  Vietnamese ' 
leaders  who  are  engaged  in  1 
a fhi>reaehing  debate  to  as- 1 
sess  the  economic  and : 
social  transformatioD  titey 
themselves  unleashed. 

Their  experiment  in  eco- 
nomic liberalisation  — 
called  dof  moi  — is  succeed- 
ing in  textbook  style,  but 
the  accompanying  anmly 
market  foirces  and  social 
changes  threaten  the  Com- 
munist Party’s  domlnaiice. 

A pMurty  coi^ress  in  June 
is  expected  to  take  a bard 
look  at  tbe  emezgzng  Viet- 
nam. Analysts  say  a 
struggle  has  already  begun 
over  tbe  fbtare  direction  of 
policies  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  leadership. 

“It  is  a particularly  im- 
portant moment  in  Viet- 
namese history.”  said 
Bradley  Babson,  the  resi- 
dent representative  of  the 
World  Bank.  “It  has  taken 
on  a signSficance  beyond 
the  normal  flve-yearly 
party  congress.  They  are 
coming  out  of  a period  of 


very  aggressive  openings  to 
the  outside  worid.  and  the 
consequences  are  beginning 
to  become  real  for  them.’* 

Since  tiie  **big  bang**  of 
liberalisation  in  1989.  Viet- 
nam’s «iUng  economy 
lighted  itselfi  iavestment 
and  expKirts  are  up,  and  the 
vigour  of  private  enterprise 
and  incomes  is  evi- : 

dent  from  north  to  south. 

In  1990  Vietnam  had 
100,000  telephones;  today  it 
has  800,000.  Two  years  ai^ 
Hanoi  had  no  taxis;  now  it 
has  1,000.  Last  year  the 
country  went  from  import- 
ing rice  to  being  the  world’s 
tfaiiti-btggert  lice  esporter. 

‘As  Lenin  taught, 
we  are  not  afraid  of 
free  enterprises, 
but  of  not  being 
able  to  supervise 
and  control  them 

I 

This  year  the  economy  is  I 
expected  to  grow  by  more  : 
than  9 per  cent.  Trrflallon, , 
which  had  soared  to  600  per  | 
cent,  is  down  to  about . 
12  per  cent.  Nearly , 
£12  billion  in  foreign  in- 1 
vestment  is  on  tbe  books,  1 
after  tbe  firat  Ug  influx  of ' 
money  last  year.  I 

In  one  month  last  year  | 
Vietnam  establhfoed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the 
United  States,  set  up  a 
framework  for  relations 
with  the  European  Union 
and  Joined  the  formerly  an- 
tagonistic regional  bloc, 
the  Association  of  South- 
East  Asian  Nations. 

At  the  same  time,  gt^  be- 


twemi  rich  and  poor  and  be- 
tween the  fast-developing 
cities  and  the  lagging  oocm- 
tiyside  have  widened  rap- 
idly, threatening  social 
instability. 

With  reduced  govern- 
ment support,  the  quality 
of  education  and  health 
care  for  tbe  poor  — more 
thn-n  half  the  population  — 
has  deteriorated.  Unem- 
ployment and  underem- 
ployment have  emerged  as 
problems,  along  with  the 
migration  of  poor  people  to 
already  overcrowd^  cities. 

However  rough  tiie  road, 
tbe  economic  reforms  are 
irreversible,  a Western  dip- 
lomat said. 

“You  see  heated  discus- 
sions now  on  ideology  and 
it  looks  like  the  leaders  are 
heading  away  flrom  the 
pragmatism  otdoi  troL 

'‘But  at  the  same  time, 
the  trade  ministry  has 
began  discussions  on  how 
to  reduce  tarifife.  If  you  go 
tr^  the  wilwigtry  they 

are  working  on  a value- 
added  tax.  At  the  central 
bank  they  are  worktog  on  a 
stock  xnarkeL” 

The  core  issue  for  tbe 
party  con^iess  is  controL 
“As  Lenin  taught,  we  are 
not  aflraid  of  capitalist 
enterprises,  but  of  not 
being  able  to  snpervise  smd 
control  them.*’  foe  Coounn- 
nist  Party  general  secre- 
tary, Do  Muoi.  said  last 
year. 

The  party  seems  deter- 
mined to  maintain  a central 
role  for  state  enterprises. 

It  foars  ’^peaceftal  evolu- 
tion*' — an  Asian  Commu- 
nist term  referring  to  a 
Western  conspiracy  to  im- 
pose capitalism  by  peaceftil 
means,  including  influ- 
ences such  as  foreign 
advertising. 

Some  Vietnamese  com- 
mentators have  si^gested 
that  foe  United  States  is 
still  trying  to  win  the  Viet- 
nam war,  time  with 

consumer  goods  instead  of 
B-52S.  — New  Toik  Times. 


Two  worlds . . . Ttoops  from  foe  North  (Isfl)  oad  the  Sonfo  face  one  other  on  each  side  of  foe  Une  separatitig  the  Eoreas  photograph;  Jonathan  drake 

Asian  turmoil  threatens  US  strategy 


Rightwingers  blame  Unabombei^s  terror 
campaign  on  sixties  campus  radicalism 


Ian  Kate  bi  New  York 

The  American  ri^t  has 
wnsted  little  time  placing 
the  blame  for  the  Una- 
homber's  18-year  terror  cam- 
paign, in  which  three  people 
died  .and  23  others  were 
maimed:  the  sixties.  • 
Within  days  of  the  former 

Berkeley  professor  Va\ia 
Kaezynski's  arrest  at  n»s 
Montana  cabin,  rightwing 
commentators  were  diamps- 
Ing  the  causes  of  his  transform 
mation  into  an  alleged  serial 
killer. 

"The  mid-to-late  I960s, 


which  he  spent  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mlcfa^an  at  Azin  Ar- 
bour and  at  Berkeley,  was  a 
Hma  during  which  American 
campuses  •were  visited  by  a 
vinilmit  and  violent  radical- 
ism that  cloaked  itself  in  po- 
litical pretension.’’  said  tbe 
Murdoch-owned  New  York 
Post 

“That  such  moments  might 
have  encoura^d  the  prolifer- 
ation of  violent  fentasy  — es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  unsta- 
ble onlc^ers  — hardly  seems 
surprising.” 

niere  is  no  evidence  that 
I Mr  Riusyiuki  -s  who  has  yet 
I to  be  changed  with  any  of  the 


Unabomber  attacks  — took 
part  in  aziy  of  the  peditical  ac- 
tivism at  the  universities 
where  he  Studied  for  his  Ph  D, 
but  this  has  barely  hindered 
his  portrayal  as  the  legacy  of 
the  decade  of  protest  and 
prmniscmty. 

In  a Wall  Street  Journal 
comment  Scott  Feldmann,  an 
intelleOtual-property  lawyer 
who  was  prtoent  when  one  of  1 
Unabomber's  devices  ex- 
ploded. argued  that  he  had  de- 
clared war  on  tedhnokigy  be- 1 
cause  "as  technology  1 
alleviates  p«m  and  buzzer, 
the  sizen  call  of  Marxism  1 
loses  its  appeal”.  I 


O^^^^TJ^niepoiiitduring  the  last  hundred  w so 

years,  writers,  painters  and  nw^ians  <>e«d^ 
^hat  they  didn*t  greatly  care 
lame  liked  what  they  produced.  Instead  they 
foe^me  mom  interested  in  appealed  to 
their  peer  group  of  teilow-artists. 

Martin  Kettle 


Korea,  China,  Taiwan  and  Japan ...  the  US 
president  will  visit  a region  -full  of  tensions, 
writes  Martin  Walker  In  Washir^on 


American  troops  in 

South  Korea  were  00  1 
fun  alert  along  the  d& 
militarised  zone  yesterday,  in 
advance  of  Pn^ident  CUn- 1 
ton’s  arrival  in  a region ' 
bristling  with  tensions,  in 
which  the  traditional  trade  1 
squabbles  between  the  Unhed  1 
States  and  Japan  have  bera 
overwhelmed.  I 

Despite  three  yrars  of  view- 1 
ing  Asia  and  foe  PacifSc  Rhn  ' 
as  foe  lucrative  new  focus  of  a- 
commercially-based  US  foi> 
eigQ  policy,  Mr  dinton  leaves 
at  foe  wedceod  for  a possiUe 
war  zone  in  Korea,  the  threat 
of  a new  cold  war  with  China, 
and  a i/vwnmg  crisis  In  foe  35- 
year  alliance  with  Japan. 

With  a US  aircraft  cazrl«‘ 
and  task  force  keeping  a waty 
eye  on  foe  tension  between 
Tkiwan  and  China,  foe  region 
has  become  foe  leading  secn- 
riff  hoaHaoha  for  an  adminls- 
tratioD  which  preferred  to  see 
Asia  as  an  enormous  eco . 
nomic  opportunity. 

US  anid  Soufo  ^rean  forces 
continue  to  be  sufficient 


News  in  brief 


to  deter  any  war  an~  the 
Korean  peninsula'",  the  de- 
fence secretary.  William 
Perry,  said  yesterday  after 
the  third  violatiaD  by  North 
Korean  troops  of  tbe  demilita- 
Tised  zone  wtaiifo  has  sepa- 
rated foe  Koreas  since  1953. 

**But  we  have  a continuing 
concern  that  the  government 
in  Norfo  Korea  mi^t  res- 
pond  in  some  sort  of  irratio- 
nal to  the  problem  they 
see  in  tzyizig  to  keep  foe 
regime  in  power.” 

■flie  iaonediate  crisis  in 
Norfo  Korea,  friggered  by 
floods  which  have  produced 
widespread  food  shortages, 
wiQ  dominate  Mr  Clinton’s 
Asian  trip.  But  of  great  long- 
term significance  is  the 
underlying  need  to  reassess 
tbe  US  security  alliance  with 
Tokyo  after  the  effective 
rejection  by  Japan  oS  foe  tjye 
report  which  soc^t  to  chart 
US  policy  towards  Asia  for 
foe  next  decade: 

Dr  Joseph  Nye  was  brought ' 
from  Harvard  to  become  foe 
Pentagon's  policy  Intellec- . 


tuaL  and  his  report  su^ested 
that  the  U$  could  maintain 
A^ian  stability  by  keeping  up 
to  100.000  military  personnel 
in  the  region  for  another  30 
years  and  more. 

But  the  Japaisse  policy  es- 
tablishment is  split  on  the 
matter.  Among  younger 
generation  particularly  there 
is  a growing  desire  for  self- 
relianoemdarejec&moftbe  1 
former  occm>ylng  power.  I 

“The  basic  thrust  (rf"  the 
Nye  report ...  is  misguided.'’  1 
foe  fonner  prime  minister  ! 
Morihlro  Hosi^wa  said  in  a i 
carefully  prepared  $pe^  last 
month,  which  Is  being  seen  in 
the  White  House  as  Tokyo’s 
statement  of  intent  for  a more 
balanced  security  partner- 
ship in  Asia. 

r.anmg  for  foe  withdrawal 
of  US  ground  forces  and  ma- 
rines from  the  Japanese  is- 
lands of  Okinawa,  Mr  Ho- 
sokawa  suggested  that  Japan 
should  reassess  its  constitu- 
tionai  restriction  00  its  s^- 
defence  forces,  and  seek  a fer 
more  equal  role  In  the 
alliance, 

“We  can  consider  the  co-op- 
erative models  created  1^ 
Germany  during  foe  cold  war 
as  foe  most  realistic  pcdicies.’’ 
be  told  foe  Japanese- Ameri- 
can  Society  in  Seattle. 


In  effect,  Mr  Hosokawa 
calls  for  the  retenti<»i  of  US 
naval  and  air  bases,  and  foe 
pre-positioning  of  military 
equipment,  but  warns  that 
foe  presence  of  American 
ground  troops  risks  destroy- 
ing the  US-Japanese  alliance. 

‘The  emergence  (f  China  as 
a superpower — whether  It  be 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  foe 
eipansion  of  ite  navy  or  its  : 
territorial  assertions  in  foe  I 


Of  great  long-term 
significance  is  the 
need  to  reassess 
the  US  security 
alliance  with  Tokyo 

South  China  Sea  — reminds 
one  if  some  ways  of  imperial 
China  in  the  past,”  be  said. 
“The  only  optiem  for  Japan's 
security  as  a maritime  state  is 
to  build  strategic  alliances  In 
tbe  Asia-Pacific  by  joining 
hands  with  the  US. 

“The  issue  of  Taiwan  for 
Japan  is  similar  to  that  of  Ca- 
lais in  relations  between 
France  and  England,  or  Gi- 
braltar during  foe  Napoleonic 


wars,”  Mr  Hosokawa  added 
in  an  unusually  blunt  state- 
meat  of  Japan's  security  in- 
terests in  T^wan. 

KUchi  Miyazawa,  another 
former  prime  minister  and  an 
adviser  to  the  government, 
has  warned  tbat  without  foe 
US  defence  umbrella,  Japan 
will  be  forced  to  become  a 
“nudeor  power”.  If  foe  Amer- 
icans withdrew  or  were 
forced  out,  peace  and  security 
in  Asia  could  be  threatened, 
be  said. 

"IT  China  became  a big  mili- 
tary power  and  was  seen  as 
forratening  Japan,  then  it 
may  lead  to  Japan  becoming  a 
big  military  power."  Mr 
M^mzswa  told  foe  Guardian 
recently. 

And  be  warned:  “Japan  as  a 
new  dezDocracy  may  not  be 
able  to  manage  this  [nuclear] 
weapon.” 

The  US  defence  secretary  is 
due  to  discuss  a possible  scal- 
ii^  down  of  US  bases  in  talks 
with  Japanese  officials  next 
we^  before  Mr  Clinton's 
visit  on  April  16-18. 

Mr  Clinton  will  have  talks 
with  the  prime  minister,  Ryu- 
taro  Hashimoto,  aimed  at  re- 
affirming the  bilateral  secu- 
rity treaty  which  underpins 
ties  between  Tokyo  and 
Washington. 


Ogoni  protesters  tell  UN 
mission  of  military  ‘terror* 


Hundreds  oT  peoide  dem- 
onstrated against  Nige- 
ria’s military  government 
yesterday  as  a United  Nations 
team  toured  the  volatile 
Ogoniland  xi^on  to  investi- 
gate foe  execution  for  murder 
last  November  of  foe  writer 
Ken  Saro-Wiwa  and  eight 
otlier  C^oni  activists. 

Placards  an  fog  UN 

to  intervene  in  the  area  aiid 
described  as  “murderers”  fbe 
military  government  and  tbe  , 
oil  giant  Sbeil.  which  pumps 
half  cf  Nigeria’s  crude  oU. 

‘The  UN  is  our  last  hope. 
There  is  tyranny  in  Ogoni,”  I 
said  Israd  B^i.  a member 
of  the  Movement  for  the  Sur- 


Chernobyl 

cancer  link 

The  Cheruobyl  catastrophe 
caused  a sharp  rise  in  foy- 
roid  cancers  and  may  be 
linked  to  leukaemia  among 
workers  cleaning  up  tbe 
radioactive  feUout,  scientists 
told  a conference  in  Viesna 
yesterday  on  the  world's 
worst  nuclear  accident. 

Earlier  studies  were  unable 
to  find  any  connection  be- 
tween foe  oontemination  and 
the  cases  of  leukaemia,  said 
Anatoly  Tsyb,  of  the  Russian 
Medical  Radiokgical  Research 
Centra. 

Leaders  from  Bielarus,  Rus- 
sia and  Ukraine  stressed  that 
cash  and  technical  aid  were 
urgent^  zu^ed  to  ease  foe 
suffering  of  thousands  of  i 
people  living  in  contaminated 
areas.  — Reuter. 


vival  of  Ogoni  Pecqiles  (Mo- 
sop),  which  organised  foe 
piotests. 

The  tearn  was  invited  to  Ni- 
geria ^ its  military  rulmx  to 
investigate  tbe  esEecutioDS.  The 
mission  is  also  looking  hito 
General  Sani  Ataufoa's  plan  to 
band  power  to  a democrati- 
cally deeted  iresident  hi  1998. 

One  TMn  displayed  cuts  he 
said  were  inflicted  on  him  by 
security  farces. 

“We  can  only  come  out  to 
demonstrate  while  these 
pet^Ie  are  risiting.  We  have 
to  live  in  foe  bush,  foe  sol- 
diers are  all  around,”  said 
Barida  Nriga,  another  activ- 
ist—Reuter. 


Experts  head 
for  volcano  isle 

Britain  is  sending  two 
seianudoglsts  to  the  Ca- 
rihtwuTi  Island  of  Monfsei> 
xat,  where  scientists  have 
prefocted  a “climactic  vol- 
canic erupthm'’. 

Volcanic  ash  shot  five 
miles  high  over  the  island 
last  night,  days  after  thou- 
sands of  residents 'were 
evacuated  to  government 
shelters  and  private  homes 
at  foe  northera  end  of  foe 
British  col<my. 

It  was  the  third  time 
since  July  that  residents 
have  been  evacuated.  The 
volcano  had  been  virtually 
dormant  fbr  100  years  be- 
fore then.  About  400 
people,  many  of  them  expa- 
triates. have  left  foe  island 
since  tbe  latest  alert.  — PA. 


Walk  on  ...  St  Petershnrg  residents  sun  themselves  on  the  banks  of  foe  Neva  river  in 

the  city  centre  3testerday  as  sprli^  temperatores  begin  to  climb  after  a long,  cold  winter 


Prance  to  sign 
nuclear  treaty 

; France,  one  of  tbe  world's  five 
I nuclear  powers,  will  sign  a 
I treaty  tomorrow  declaring 
Africa  to  be  a zone  free  nu- 
clear weapons,  foe  fore^ 
i ministry  sairf  yesterday. 

It  said  the  Pelin^ba  treaty, 
which  bars  nuclear  weapons 
and  testing,  would  help  fl^t 
the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  boost  negotia- 
tions On  a global  ban  on  nu- 
clear testing.  — Reuter. 

Charter  culprits 

The  Council  of  Eurc^  has 
accused  15  of  its  39  member 
states  of  breaking  the  Euro- 
pean social  charter,  which 
lists  basic  workers  ri£^ts. 
They  areAustria,  Britain,  Cy- 
prus. Denmark,  France. ! 
Greece,  loelatid,  Ireland.  Italy. 
Malta,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  Sweden  and  I 
key. — Reuter. 

Bribe  on  video 

Rodolfo-  Galeliano,  a oouncU 
official  In  a Buenos  Aires  sub- 


I urb.  lost  his  job  yesterday 
after  a television  station 
broadcast  a secret  video  of 
I him  taking  a £7,500  bribe,  the 
final  instalment  of  a £62,000  ' 
bribe  from  a dance  hall, 

' counting  it  and  slipping  it 
Into  an  envelope.  — Reuter.  | 

Somali  fighting 

More  than  100  Somalis  were  | 
kiiipd  and  410  people  wounded  j 
in  five  days  of  interclan  fight- 
ing in  Mogadishu,  Somalia,  i 
the  Red  Cross  said. — Reuter.  ' 

Election  clashes 

At  least  three  people  have 
been  badly  ifljured  tn  rfnahpg 
in  ^unbia  during  election 
campaigning  which  an  inde- 
pendent monitnlng  group  de- 
scribed as  “extremely  dirty 
and  violent”.  — AP. 

Inquiiy  suspended 

A Colombian  special  congres- 
sional committee  has  tempo- 
rarily suspended  its  investi- 
^tion  of  President  Ernesto 
Samper  for  drug  corruption 
because  most  of  its  members 
appear  to  be  in  conflict  of  in- 
terest. — Reuter. 


American  kids 
turned  off  TV 

New  viewing  figures 
show  tbat  American 
cbildren  watch  less  televi- 
sion than  foey  used  to. 

Weekly  television  view- 
ing hours  among  children 
aged  two  to  ll  have  fhllen 
by  18  per  cent  in  the  last  12 
Shears,  according  to  ^UeIsen 
Media  Research. 

Most  of  the  country’s 
28.2  million  children  still 
I spend  more  time  watching 
I television  than  foey  devote 
to  almost  any  other  activity 
— an  average  of  21  hours 
and  38  minutes  a week. 
This  is  a decrease  of  more 
than  five  hours  a week 
; since  the  mid-1980s. 

Overall  television  view^ 
ing  has  held  steady,  wifo 
American  men  watching 
even  more  than  foey  did  12 
years  ago. 

Chilven  are  spending 
time  playing  with  comput- 
ers instead  of  watching  tele- 
vision. New  York  Times. 
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To  those  that  have 

Why  should  the  lottery  so  favour  the  south? 


IN  THE  EYES  of  Vlz^ia  Bottomley. 
Britain’s  National  Lottery  can  do  little 
wrong:  To  use  the  Heritage  Secretary’s 
own  words  on  the  lotter^s  first  anni- 
versary: “Nobody  runs  a lottery  for  as 
little.  Nobody  returns  as  much  money 
to  good  causes. . . as  a politician,  it  is 
prudent  occasionally  to  remember  that 
‘if  it  ain't  broke,  don’t  fix  it'  ” Yet  a 
completely  different  picture  emei^ies 
today  from  the  first  of  what  is  planned 
to  be  an  annual  report  by  the  Directory 
of  Social  Change,  the  information  and 
training  agency  for  the  voluntary  sec- 
tor, whicb  with  some  justification 
claims  to  have  produced  the  first  com- 
prehensive and  independent  review  of 
all  aspects  of  the  lottery.  Far  fiitmi 
helping  the  disadvantaged  and  poor  as 
the  Herit^  Secretary  always  empha- 
sises, the  new  licensed  gambling  enter- 
prise is  second  only  to  Conservative 
Chancellors  as  the  greatest  regressive 
redistributor  of  all  time.  As  we  set  out 
in  our  Society  section  today,  the  £1.4 
billion  distributed  to  good  causes  has 
seen  the  most  prosperous  areas  receive 
dollops  of  gravy  while  some  of  the 
poor^  have  not  even  had  crumbs. 

The  unfidr  geographical  distributioa 
should  embarrass  even  the  unembar- 
rassable  Virginia.  Perhaps  the  voters  in 
tomorrow’s  byelection  should  be 
reminded  that  Staffordshire  has 
received  a mere  £3  per  head  compared 
to  West  Sussex’s  £33.  More  serious^, 
not  only  have  the  poorest  areas  got  the 
least  but  London  and  the  South  Eak  are 
awash  with  grants.  In  anticipation  of 
the  Heritage  Secretary's  defence  — 
flaphip  grants  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  as  a whole  — the  report  notes: 
“That  Londoners  should  benefit  to  eight 
times  the  extent  of  peopte  in  the  East 
Midlands  seems  to  go  beyond  any  easily 
defensible  degree  of  variation.’' 

One  cause  of  the  inequity  is  obvioiis: 
the  small  number  of  grants.  If  only  the 
distribution  of  money  (x>uld  match  its 


collection:  93  per  cent  of  die  population 
are.  within  a couple  of  miles  of  a lottery 
terminal.  Hence  &e  su<x:ess  of  the  col- 
lectors: up  to  90  per  cent  of  adults 
having  had  a flutter  and  30  million 
continuing  to  play  on  a regular  basis. 
Compare  this  comprehensive  coverage 
with  the  small  number  of  grants:  only 
the  charities  board  has  come  anywhere 
near  the  e7q>ected  number.  To  its  credit, 
the  charity  board  has  also  made  pov- 
erty a priority  but  it  has  only  received 
5p  of  every  punter’s  pound.  Grants  from 
tte  other  four  distributing  bodies  (arts, 
heritage,  mmeni-um  and  sport)  number 
in  the  hundreds  rather  than  the  thou- 
sands. Virginia  Bottomley  has  been  too 
disingenuous  with  her  statistics:  “Two- 
thirds  of  awards  are  for  less  than 
£100,000,  reinforcing  the  community 
emphasis.”  Triie,  but  that  disguises  the 
shameful  share  which  large  grants  ab- 
sorb leaving  the  “community  empha- 
sis” with  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
One  emergii^  social  problem  is  the 
“hard”  gambling  which  scratch  cards 
are  promotii^.  The  cards  involve  all 
three  ii^redients  of  the  syndrome:  a 
short  “arousing”  span  of  play;  hi^ 
frequency  of  wins;  tlie  opportunity  for 
immediate  replay.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  Ro^  Ckunmission  on  Gam- 
bling, which  signalled  its  support  for  a 
weekly  lottery^  withheld  approval  of 
scratch  cards.  Just  why  they  were 
allowed  remains  unclear.  Just  how  seri- 
ous the  social  problem  generated  by  the 
cards  has  become  is  unknown  because 
tte  regulator,  Peter  Davis,  delayed  the 
necessary  monitoring.  Yet  he  is  under  a 
statutory  obligation  not  to  licence  any 
game  wM<±  “encourage  persons  to 
participate  excessively  In  such  lotter- 
ies". His  “inactivity”  is  ri^tly  con- 
demned by  the  report  His  inadequacies 
have  become  inexcuseable.  It  is  time 
the  monitor  of  the  r^ulator  — the 
Onnmons  select  committee  — took  an- 
other locdc  at  his  performance. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Gospel  according  to  Tony  Blair . . . 


SOME  of  your  contrib- 
utors (Letters,  A]^  9) 
seem  to  be  adopting  a 
cafeteria-style  approach  to 
bU)lical  morality.  They  ap- 
pear content  to  repeat  the 
Bible’s  warnings  a^lnst  in- 
justice and  selfishness  (al- 
though their  prefened  ap^- 
cation  of  these  throngh 
compulsory  state  action 
seems  to  afibrd  no  moral  res- 
ponsibility for  the  private 
individual). 

But  the  voting  records  of 
the  Parliamentary  Labour 
and  Liberal  Democrat  Parties 
suggest  that  they  are  ikiling 
to  adhere  to  clear  Bible  teach- 
ings on  homosexuality, 
abortion  and  marriage.  We 
may  wish. that  the  Bible  was 
less  clear  on  some  of  these 
very  personal  issues  but 
when  we  fail  to  sumblt  to  its 
authority  where  it  is  at  its 
mostdir^  we  surrender  any 


r^t  to  employ  it  in  defence 
of  pet  Interests. 

Tim  Montgomerie. 

Director,  Conservative 
Christian  Fellowship, 

12b  Widecombe  Court, 
Lyttelton  Road, 

London  N20HN. 

The  only  thing  1 have 
agafnef  Tooy  is  that 
he  appears  unwilling  to  de- 
fend his,  and  Labour’s,  views 
before  the  public.  He  seems  to 
be  unreaswably  afraid  that 
honestly  held  opinions  wQl 
lose  them  the  election. 

Thus,  you  siv  that  be  is 
“likely  to  be  distressed”  by 
Tory  reaction  to  his  remarks 
on  Christianity  and  conserva- 
tism. Why  should  he  be?  Be 
should  go  on  the  attad:  him- 
s^:  conservatism  is  self-evi- 
dently at  odds  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ 
In  their  apoplesy  the  Tmles 


are  confusing  Christianity 
with  being  good  diurchmen 
(and  it  wo^  be  “diurch- 
men”), which  everybody 
knows  they  have  always  been. 
Mike  Turner. 

SClifitenBoad. 

Tfrickenham, 

MidiBesez  TWl  4UL 


ALTHOU^  Z am  an  athe- 
ist Mr  Blair  is,  I fbei.  en- 
tirely correct  to  pmnt  out  that 
it  is  necessary  Ibr  any  Chris- 
tian to  aramine  the  relatioa- 
diip  d the  individual  as  a 
member  d a community.  By 
so  doing,  one  is  following  a 
Eucharistic  view  d Chris- 
tianity, creating  the  “king- 
dom of  beeven”  on  earth;  as 
opposed  to  foe  evangelical 
view  d Christianity  being 
composed  of  a one-to-one 
relationshtp  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  God  — as  sup- 
ported by  Margaret  Thatcher 


and  Nonhan  Tebbit  in  1988, 
and  will  dotfotless  be  reiter- 
ated by  XDiwnbers  of  foe  Oonr 
servative  ParQr  in  1996. 
lainWMcSjnnelL 
110  Whitstable  Road. 
Canterbury. 

£^(713  ^D. 

Tony  BLAIR  is  right  to 
relate  his  politics  to  his 
of  ihp  Chris- 
tian Christians  of  all 
parties  should  do  that 
I base- my  Christian  values 
on  foe  belief  that  all  people 
are  children  of  God  and  sis- 
ters and  brofoers  d one  an- 
ofoer.  As  such  we  diould 
work  for  a in  wfoch  all 
are  cared  for  without  regard 
to  existing  divisions  of  class 
andrace. 

<Rev)Gilbat  JTste.  .. 
62BraznsteadAvmHie,  . 
Coonpton, 

Wdlverhampfon  WV8  8AR. 


The  disestablishment  d 
foe  Churdi  of  England 
(Chnrdi  bounces  back  frmn 
£800m  property  fiasco.  April 
^ mi^  easily  be  eSbeted  by 
a Labw  government 
Opposition  within  the 
Church  might  well  evaporate 
if  (rathm*  like  the  buOding 
societies  promising  handouts 
whoi  foey  “float”)  foe  Gov- 
ernment ipromised  that  the 
Church  could  keep  all  the 
Church  Commissioners’ 
money.  In  this  way,  they 
would  avoid  foe  unplksant- 
ness  when  the  Weldi  church 
was  distetablisbed  and  dis- 
endowed as  well. 

This  assumes  that  Tony 
Blair  dOK  not  want  to  main- 
tain foe  privilege  of  telling 
Ibe  Cfoureh  who  its  bishops 
should  be. 

(Rev)  Steve  Parish, 
la  Fitfoerbert  Street 
Warrington  WA2  7QG. 


When  winning  can  mean  iosing 

It's  doing  better  or  worse  than  expected  that  counts  at  byeiections 


rr  SEEMS  a political  age  since  the 
Tories  last  won  a parliamentary  byelec- 
tion. The  date  was  February  1989,  the 
place  Richmond,  Yorks,  and  the  winner 
the  young  WUli^  Ha^e.  now  In  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Wales. 
Since  th^  the  Ckraservatives  have 
fought  and  lost  34  byelections.  They 
have  lost  seats  tbat  had  been  among  the 
most  un^akeahly  Tory  in  the  country, 
such  as  Christchurch  and  Eastlei^,  so 
It  does  not  look  as  though  there  can  be 
much  hope  for  them,  on  the  face  of  it  in 
tomorrow’s  byelection  in  Staffordshire 
South-east. 

Tamworth  is  traditionally  a Tory 
town,  not  only  as  the  home  of  Sir 
Robert  and  of  modem  Conserva- 
tism in  the  19th  century  but  as  a rapi^ 
expamUi^  overspill  town  for  Brummies 
who  have  done  well  for  themselves  in 
the  1980s.  It  has  more  owner-occupiers 
than  Cheltenham  or  Chichester.  But  in 
the  current  political  dimate  the  Tories 
will  ^ve  to  do  extremely  well  to  hold 
the  seat  On  the  basis  of  ICM’s  latest 
poll  and  a typical  bydection  turnout, 
they  can  exp^  to  come  in  nearly  3,000 
votes  behind  Labour.  On  Ihe  basis  of 
the  latest  unadjusted  Gallup  poll  th^ 
will  trail  Labour  by  10,000.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Birmingham  Mail’s  own  poll  the 
gap  will  be  14.000.  If  Labour  equals  its 
post-war  record  swi^  in  the  Dudley 
West  byelection,  it  will  be  nearer  16,000. 
Measured  against  such  expectations 
Labour  is  in  Just  as  much  danger  of 
emerging  from  the  by  election  branded  a 
failure.  It  is  not  just  winning  or  losing. 


but  doing  better  or  worse  than  ex- 
pected, that  has  the  capacity  to  give  a 
party  a boost  or  take  the  wind  out  of  its 
sails.  And  that  is  why  both  sides,  talk- 
ing up  their  own  chances  in  public,  are 
busy  talking  up  the  other  party’s 
chances  in  private.  It  may  well  be  foe 
first  bydectiou  where  the  (Conserva- 
tives claim  defeat  as  a victory  and 
Labour  feel  victory  as  a defeat 
It  has  already  gone  down  in  history 
as  the  byelection  where  the  (Conserva- 
tives stopped  holding  press  confer- 
ences. Time  was  when  visiting  politi- 
cians were  expected  to  address  election 
meetings  in  the  evening.  Now  they  do 
not  even  have  to  foce  press  conferences 
in  foe  morning.  Their  visit  consists  of 
soundbites  for  the  local  papers,  photo 
opportunities  in  the  Hi^  Street  and 
interviews  with  loc^  radio  and  televi- 
sion. The  press  can  thank  themselves 
for  this  state  of  affkirs.  The  practice  of 
sending  joumalj^  to  rou^  up  politi- 
cians at  press  conferences  owes  a gr^t 
deal  to  Peter  Hitchens  and  the  Daily 
Express  in  1992.  If  the  Conservatives 
are  now  fighting  stay  of  press  confer- 
ences, what  hope  is  there  of  construc- 
tive debate  at  foe  next  election?  To^ 
Blair  is  alrea^  wary  of  policy  commit- 
ments that  will  expose  1:^  party  to  foe 
“tax  bombshell”  treatment  Policies  can 
only  go  in  the  manifesto  if  foey  have  no 
tax  consequences.  The  result  will  be  a 
promlse-fi:^  election.  Tamworth  saw 
foe  first  Conservative  manifi^to  in 
1834.  Let  us  hope  it  doesn’t  presage  the 
death  of  manifesto  politics  in  1997. 


Passive  listeners  fight  back 

The  mobile-free  zone  is  a victory  for  the  stiff-lipped  traveller 


“IT  IS  EASY,”  wrote  Umberto  Eco,  “to 
take  cheap  shots  at  the  owners  of  mo- 
bile phones.”  The  news,  then,  that 
Great  Western  Railways  has  set  aside 
the  rear  carriage  on  its  London-West 
Country  route  as  a mobile-free  zone 
should  not  be  cause  for  facile  jubilation. 
Nevertheless  the  reduction  of  the  mo- 
bile’s domain,  even  if  only  by  one- 
eighfo  of  a train,  is  welcome  news.  That 
the  railways  are  following  foe  example 
of  some  restaurants  is  only  ri^t  foe 
railways,  after  all,  have  a grand  tradi- 
tion as  a social  barometer.  Their  ^lagg 
system  reflected  foe  times  and  the  more 
recent  curbs  on  smoking  reflect  con- 
cern about  passive  smoking. 

'The  mobile-free  zone  represents  a 
victory  for  passive  listeners.  A one- 
sided conversation  demands  more  at- 
tention than  an  overheard  feoe-to-fece 
conversation.  This  could  be  foe  result 
of  faulty  technolt^,  with  voices  shout- 
ing to  be  heard.  It  could  also  be  due  to 


the  assertive  character  of  many  mobile 
phone  users:  in  a recent  House  of  Lords 
debate,  prompted  by  foe  overheard  mo- 
bile phone  conversation,  of  a Shadow 
Cabinet  member.  Lord  Beloff  suggested 
foat  handsets  should  be  replaced  by 
“badges  of  importance”.'  It  is  also  a 
victory  for  those  wishing  to  push  back 
the  frontiers  of  work.  The  mobile  office 
has  lost  a key  compkment 
It  is  a very  British  compromise  about 
a very  British  problem.  Our  resent  is 
nowhere  more  heisfotened  than  on  pub- 
lic transport  and  mobile  phones  were 
Initially  foou^t  too  flamboyant  to 
catch  on  in  Britain.  Yet  as  their  use 
became  widespread,  foe  inlubitions  of 
sWUpped  travelling  fell  rapidly.  Com- 
plete strangers  were  happy  to  let  every- 
one know  about  vital  documents 
behind  at  home,  missed  lunch  appoint- 
ments and  imminent  brief  encounters. 
Now  we  rear-carriagers  can  go  back  to 
reading  foe  Guardian  in  peace. 


. . . and  a few  more  Christian  thoughts  for  the  day 


IT  does  us  a power  to  fulm- 
inate about  public  Hgures, 
morally  upstage  the  Arch- 
bishop of  C^terbury  or  even 
(pote  Albert  Camus)  foi^ve 
the  Pope. 

That’s  partly  what  they  are 
fii>r  and  they  know  ft.  But 
translate  those  vapourings 
Into  print  and  publish  them 
and  they  become  someth^ 
else.  Could  you  do  the  dec^t 
thii^  and  make  the  point  for 
Francis  Wheen  (The  Arch- 
blsbqp  makes  Jeremiah  look 
jolly.  March  27)? 

A whole  four  years  ago.  the 
Archbishop  said  he  could 
understand  why  devout  Mus- 
lims were  upset  by  The  'Sa- 
tanic Verses.  This  never  did. 
imply  (how  could  it?)  that  he 
aivroved  of  the  fhtwa  against 
Salman  Rushdie. 

Id  China  he  spoke  strongly, 
publicly  and  privately,  to  foe 
r^ime  about  the  “dark  side” 
of  state  practice  towards  the 


Liberate  Liberia 

The  CURRENT  fitting  in 
the  Liberian  capital.  Mon- 
rovia, threatens  a new  disas- 
ter on  top  of  an  eiristhig  hu- 
manitarian emergency.  For 
the  first  time  in  five  years  war 
has  entered  the  centre  of  Mon- 
rovia. turning  what  had  been 
a safe  hav'en  for  up  to  one  mil- 
lion civilians  into  a m^itmare 
of  conflict  and  looting. 

As  Monrovia  is  a key  base 
for  aid  (^rations  to  the  inte- 
rior. hundreds  of  thousands 
more  people  are  cut  off  from 
the  food  and  healtiicare  vfotdi 
agencies  like  Save  the  Child- 
ren have  been  trying  to  get 
throu^  across  the  many  com- 
plex front  lines. 

While  the  safety  cf  foreign 
nationals  is  rightly  causing 
concern,  the  short-term  prior 
tty  for  the  tnternational  com- 
munity should  property  be  the 
safety  of  all  non-combatants 
within  Monrovia.  It  is  vital  to 
establish  some  mediation  or 
dialc^e  between  foe  fections. 
The  regional  peacekeepers  of 
Boomog  are  not  wdl  placed  to 
achieve  this;  the  UN  or  US 
must  try.  The  medium-term 
priority  should  be  to  review 
the  role  of  re^onal  peacekeei^ 

ing.  Tbs  UN  Secretary  (3en- 
er^  has  pointed  to  regional  se- 
curity arrangements  as  the 
piwfened  method  of  solving 
future  confUcts,  but  Ecomog’s 
record  in  Liberia  has  always 
been  dubious.  It  has  been  un- 
able to  prevent  or  contain  the 
latest  fitting. 

Our  1995  report,  CSiUdren  of 
Forgotten  Emengenciies.  sug- 
gest^ the  intematkmal  pow- 
ms  should  re-enga^  with  Li- 
beria, and  that  foe  UN  should 
take  badt  the  reins  of  diplo 
made  negotiatioD.  The  need 
for  this  ifoould  now  be  appar- 
ent to  all. 

Mark  Bowden. 

Africa  director, 

Eave  The  Chik^n  Fund. 

17  Grove  Lane. 

London  SEs  8RD. 


churches  in  China  as  well  as 
acknowledging  huge  improve- 
ments te  recent  years.  As  he 
himself  watched  the  ei^- 
millionth  Bible  roll  off  the 
presses,  quite  openJy,  he  was 
free  to  that  foe  practice  of 
smuggling  Bibles  could  have 
damaging  effects.  Maybe 
some  wish  he  had  spoken  dif- 
ferently and  on  different 
issues  but  there  is  no  reason 
here  why  he  should  not  speak 
about  moral  absolutes,  as  he 
has  recently. 

As  for  Philip  Chx)we's  sug- 
gestion Maiub  28) 

that  the  Archbishop  was  “try- 
ing to  make  spiritual  capital 
out  of  the  Dunblane  atrocitsT, 
how  can  one  respond?  No  pas- 
tor would  try  to  make  “capi- 
tal” out  of  such  a tragedy.  Ihe 
Archbishop  spoke  not  only  d 
the  evil  of  foe  crime  but  of  the 
positive  values  seen  in  res- 
ponse to  it  But  the  commu- 
nity distress  and  compas- 


RON  Brown’s  plane  crash 
in  Bosnia  provides  a rare 
insight  into  how  the  United 
States  uses  military  feclllties 
to  establish  an  early  civilian 
presmoe  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion business. 

The  White  House  called  the 
passengers  “business  dele- 
gates”: they  included  repre- 
smitatives  of  construction,  en- 
gineering and 

teTecommimicgHning  firms. 

Ever  since  foe  second  world 
war.  foe  US  Coips  d Army 
Engineers  has  provided 
brk^heads  into  war  zones, 
not  just  for  soldiers,  but  for 
US  ei^inirering  flnns  and 
contractors.  By  the  time 
peace  breaks  out,  these  firms 
have  already  surveyed  the 
damage,  designed  solutions 
and  prepared  business  plans 
for  the  World  Bank  for  R^n- 


sion  held  him,  as  it  hdd  tis 
alL 

(Ven)  Midbael  TilL 
ArcMeacon  of  Canterbory. 
Chfllenden  Chambers. 

29  The  Precincts, 

Canterbury. 

KentC^TlzEP. 

YOU  are  right  to  point  out 
foe  ‘Tolly  of  believing  tbat 
arms  snipes  can  make  good 
deficiencies  in  international 
cmnmihnmit”  to  reconstruc- 
tion in  Bosnia  (A  tale  without 
instruction,  April  9).  How- 
ever, what  is  needed  is  not 
just  a commitment  to  foe 
reconstruction  of  buildings 
but  a commitment  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  right 
relationship  between  fo&r- 
ent  religioiis  groups. 

Courageous  international 
religtous  leadmrshto  was  lack- 
ing durii^  foe  war. 

Is  it  going  to  fell  ag^  now 
foat  Nato  interventiem  has 


struetkm  and  Development, 
the  European  Devdt^pment 
Bank  and  other  agencies. 
Finns  from  foe  UE ofom; 
countries  pick  up  foe  crumbs. 

For  many  years  foe  UK 
Association  of  Consulting  En- 
gueexs,  among  others,  has 
made  representations  to  the 
Government  coneernmg  this 

As  far  as  1 know,- the  Gov- 
ernment still  faQs  to  acfejiowl- 
edge  it,  let  alone  ooosidm'  a 
rraiedy.  Enou^  is 
This  Govennnent  should  get 
our  telecom,  engineering  and 
construction  e^>erta  to  Bos- 
nia now.  ' 

Or  is  there  something  about 
foe  “special  relationsl^”  we 
foould  know? 

John  Wilson. 

17Pzince!sMew3, 

London  W24NX. 


made  lasting  peace  a 
possibility? 

(Rt  Rev)  Boear  Sainsbmy. 
Bishop  of  Barking, 

All  Saints  Cbnrch  Hall, 

Saints  Drive, 

London  E70RF. 

I WAS  sorry  to  see  foat  in 
your  thougbtflil  editorial 
(A|^  6)  you  repeat  the  old 
error  d Identity  that  “Jesus 
let  Mmy  Mt^dAlen  wash  his 
with  her  hair”.  Poor 
Maty,  w^  not  a prostitute  but 
a regular  disciple  cd  Christ 


Lord  Lan^s  article  on 
business  gwit  leader- 
ship (On  our  .worst  behav- 
iour, April  5)  is  ri^  to  sug- 
gest foat  integrity  should  be  a 
criterion  In  whether 

an  indivldaal  is  fit  to  be  pto- 
■moted  to  a senior  position. 
But  it  is  disturbing  foat  he 
should  contrast  “character 
and  leadersh^’’  wifo  “intel- 
lectual achievement”.  Since 
vdien  have  British  firms  pro- 
moted people  on  the  latter 
basis  anyway?  Character  as- 
s^sment  can  be  subjective;  a 
preference  for  good  edd-fe^ 
toned  leadei^up,  of  the  sort 
tbat  “starts  at  school”,  in 


A Country  Diary 


CHZLTERNS:  It's  been  a long  i 
time  since  I.went  on  a jaunt  I 
like  this,  nosing  down  back- 1 
! lanes  wifo  an  Ordnance  Sur- ' 
veymap  draped  over  the  pae- 1 
senger  seat  But  it's  not  foe  i 
first  .time  time  the  goal  has  j 
been  wild  daffodils.  Their ' 
bisarre  distribution  makes 
them  an  excitingly  tantalising 
quarry  vfoen  you’re  chasing 
foe  spring.  We  have  two  loom 
I colonies  on  loamy,  acidic 
scarps,  10  miles  apart,  with  i 
bardy  a single  btoo^aufoen-  > 
tically  wild  or  not,  between. 

I They  spi^out  in  woods,  or-' 

I diafds,  hedgebottoms,  marl- 
pits  and  in  stiff  clumps  above 
I foe  foocn  grass  in  a row  of 
paddocks.  They  have  been  so 
sun-starved  this  year  that 
they  look  like  caricatures  of 
the  wild  form:  as . tl^ifly 
bunched  as  florists'  sprays 
and  so  dwarfed  tbat  the 
flower  buds  are  toiler 
the  stalks.  I badly  wanted  to 
see  a ripide  of  Opened  flowers, 
those  peri;  bl-ccdoored  btooma 
wifo  their  pale  outer  petals 
thrust  forward  ...  So  1 find 
mys^  cruising  the  country 


who  had  been  healed. of  lusr 
nrarotic  symptoms  by  him 
and  actually  helped  the  group 
d disciples  with  money  and 
ibod(Lk.8,l-a>. 

The  woman  who  poured  ex- 
pensive perflime  on  him  was 
not  a regular  follower  and  it 
is  only  Luke  who  describes 
her  as  “a  sinner  to  the  city" 
(7,  37).  None  of  the  gospels 
identifies  her  with  Mary 
Magdalen. 

VLMorais. 

40  Sonfoflelds, 

London  NW4  4NE 


practice  m^bt  mean  bad  old- 
feshtoned  discrimina- 

tion, one  way  in  which  Brit- 
ain really  has  harmed  itself 
by  comparison  wifo  some  of 
its  economic  competiton. 

We  dxnild  beware  of  an  ob- 
session with  irrelevant  mili- 
tary models  awfllogiog 
Successful  foreign  economies 
are  not  our  enemies,  they  are 
our  teadhers.  The  rise  of  new 
industrialised  states  does  not 
only  imply  tbat  there  is  more 
eompriiition  but  also  that 
there  are  more  (^portunlties. 
AM  Lewis. 

51  Birch  Grove, 

Potters  Bar.  Herts. 


between  SUverstone  race- 
track and  Stowe  House,  in 
search  d a b^uiling  site 
mention^  by  Druoe  in  bis 
1926  Finn  Of  Riieidngham. 
foire:  “One  of  foe  woods  at 
Stowe,  near  Black  Pit  Pond 
...  so  profusely  enamelled 
tbat  the  counby  people  have 
denominated  it  the  daffr- 
downdilly  wood.”  Wood  and 
pemd  are  dear  enough  on  the 
map,  but  near-tmpossble  to 
gat  to.  To  foe  soufo  a golf 
course,  studded  with  foe 
remains  d foe  old  Forest  of 
Whittleswood.  bars  the  way. 
To  the  north  I find  1 have  to 
dodge  rally  cars  hurtling 
round  one  of  Silverstone’s  sat- 
ellite circuits.  In  the  end  I 
give  in  and  drive  up  a side 
tra^  The  pond  seems  to  lie 
und^  an  equestrian  centre, 
and  foe  wood  is  now  a larch 
plantation.  But  poking 
through  the  bracken  and  long 
grass  are  hundreds  of  spikes 
of  daffspdowndilUes  — Indoml- 
fablo.  but,  needless  to  say, 
even  more  li^tiy-shut  than 
those  at  hone. 

RICHARD  MABEY 


Prisons  clean  up  their  image 


The  prisoner  who  attended 
court  in  her  night  ctofoes 
did  so  after  refusing  to  wear 
her  own  clothes,  whicb  were 
available  to  her.  even  after  at- 
tempts by  staff  to  perstiade 
her  to  do  so  (Inmate  'went  to 
court  in  a ni^itie’,  April  2). 

We  have  acknowledged  foat 
Holloway  has  feced  considm> 
able  difficulties  and  we  have 
also  made  it  clear  that  action 
has  been  and  is  being  taken  to 
deal  with  the  problems. 

Extra  staff  have  been 
brougto  in  to  improve  foe 
regime  and  increase  effi- 
ciency, new  pest-control  and 
cleaning  programmes  are 
underway  and  much  progress 
is  being  made. 

Richard  mt. 

Director  (jeneraL 
HM  Prison  Service, 
Headquarteis, 

CJeland  House, 

Page  Street, 

London  SWIP  4LN. 


BOBERT  BATES  (Mother 
^■courage;  April  8)  osie 
d a record  4,187  prisoners 
rfag|^fl«»d  as  “a  deliberate 
self-injury  case’’  by  the 
Mson  Service  in  1994.  Such 
bi^  levels  of  human  risk  and 
Hamage  would  be  Unaccept- 
able in  any  other  public 
institution. 

There  has  been  no  indepmi- 
dent  inquiry  into  how  a 
healthy  18-yearold  was  found 
hanging  to  the  Segregation 


block  at  Brinsfixrd  Young  Of- 
fender fristitudon  just  min- 
utes after  being  seen  by 
prison  officers.  The  internal 
investigation  raises  more 
questions  than  answers.  The 
femily  is  in  the  dark.  How 
many  more  are  going  to  shot 
their  eyes? 

Mike  Grewcock. 

Legal  Policy  Officer, 

The  Howard  League, 

708  HoDoway  Road, 

London  N19  3NL. 


Uncle  Sam:  saviour  or  salesman? 


In  search  of  a leader  fit  to  follow 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Diary 


Matt^iewNcyTTiai 


From  Hollywood— 
world  capital  of  tratb 
and  accuracy — comes 
a new  pub]  ication  called 
“TAIM‘*.  An  acron^iii  for 
“Ti*uth  and  Accuracy  ]bi  the 
Media" — the  name  ^the 
group  of  self-styled  "politi- 
cal leaders,  artists  and 
spoits  personalltieB"  be- 
hind this  newsletter its 

intent  appears  to  be  to  pun- 
ish Journalists  who  are  bor^ 
rid  about  the  famous.  To 
this  end,  it  promises  to 
build  up  a database  of  every 
back  in  the  world,  so  ttmt 
subscribers  (860  a year)  can 
check  up  on  proposed  inter- 
viewers, Volume  I,  Issue  i, 
begins  by  naming  a Dutch 
hack  who  was  rude  about  an 
actress.  More  intriguin^y, 
the  front  page  offers  a 
reward  for  Informatiou 
about  World  in  Action  Jour- 
nalists. who  are  accused  en 
masse  of  "constant  discard 
of  the  truth  Curioiisly*  the 
article  states  that  *^e  na- 
ture of  the  investigation 
will  not  yet  be  revealed". 
More  cniiously.  nowhere  in 
the  newsletter  nor  on  the 
web  site  (bttp:// 
home.earthlinkJiet/taim/) 

is  there  any  clue  about 
those  behind  theotganisa- 
tion  — although  at  the  lat- 
ter, at  least  1 managed  to 
dow'nload  and  print  out  a 
complaintfbrm.(lam  ' 
reporting  myself  to  TAJM 
over  tbe  incidmit  that  led 
Peter  Bolmondely  to  de- 
nounce me  to  tbe  Com- 
mons.) One  small  thing:  for 
sending  the  complaint,  by 
post,  to  the  "founders  of 
TAIM"  at  a Bollywood  PO 
box,  the  charge  is  849.  Mm. 


The  menu  for  April  4, 
concocted  by  SutcUfib 
Catering  for  the  em- 
ployees ofReed  Business 
Publishing  in  Sutton,  is  en- 
ticing. Fried  cod  with  tai> 
tare  sauce  and  a lemon 
wedge  looks  good  value  at 
£1 .84,  and  so  does  a meat  pie 
at  on  ly  four  pence  more. 
However,  the  vegetarian 
dish  (stir-fried  v^etables) 
looks  overpriced.  Who 
would  happily  pay  £1.60  for 
a portion  of  Nazi  Goreng? 


The  celebrity'  fbatured 
in  Take  A Break’s 
questionnaire 
week'  is  Michael  Winner, 
and  on  entrancing  form  he 
is  too.  Some  of  tbe  answers, 
in  truth,  strike  me  as  need- 
lessly personal — was  It  jaec- 
essar>-  to  bring  up  his  sperm 
count  (the  lowest  in  Europe) 
and  fats  Y-Aronts?—  but  the 
multi-millionaire  is  riveting 
on  the  seduction  techniques 
that  have  made  him  such  a 
catch.  "1  rush  arotind  the 
bouse  when  girlDieDds  are 
putting  their  make-up  on," 
he  I'ex'cals.  "then  1 suddenly 
turn  tbe  lights  out,  scream 
and  chuck  a bucket  of  water 
over  them."  What  a one  off 
be  is. 


IN  keeping  with  the 
newly  privatised  status 
of  the  Diary  — whereby 
the  publicity-crazed  must 
pay  for  any  mention  — 
Michael  Winner  will  be 
charged  £470  (VAT  in- 
rl  uded)  An*  tfa  is  piece. 


TO  those  we  adore,  we 
gladly  give  fineehies — 
and  so  to  the  new  Book 
of  the  Month.  Meior,  Major 
(Memories  of  An  Older 
Brother),  by  Terry  Major- 
Ball.  is  published  shortly  in 
paperback  at  £7.99,  and  a 
magnificent  read  it  is  too. 
Wc  begin  on  the  eve  of  the 
leadership  ballot  in  Novem- 
ber 1990.  Terry  visits  11 
Downing  Street,  and  soon 
Ills  brother  John,  the  Chan- 
cellor. returns  hungry,  only 
to  discover  that  the  firidge  is 
bare.  "For  me  ft  was  a kind 
of  role  reversal."  writes 
Terr>\  "Thirty  years  be- 
forc.'when  John  and  I had 
worked  together  in  tbe  g^ 
den-oimameDts  business  in 
C-amberwell.  it  was  John 
who  went  to  the  baker's  tor 
odics  and  buns."  Having 
dropped  the  bombshell  that 
once,  duo  to  a misunder- 
standing. John  was 
returned  by  police,  Terry 
goes  on:  “This  time,  howe- 
ver.it  was  cloariy  my  res- 
ponsibilit>'.  1 asked  John 
what  he  wanted.  ‘Any- 
thing,’ he  said.  Just  as  be 
always  did  in  the  old  days. 
•Pie  and  chips  if  they  have 
them’.*’  TTie  spine  tingles. 


kely  contender 
me  torward  in 
jrchtocBrtt- 
tpuhlic-rela- 
ioner.  Andrea 
; a press  release 
re.  Middlese.v. 
of  BookTrack,  a 


ids  warm 
could  be  good 
adUne  an- 
•vegetarian 


People’s  revolution 
on  the  turntable 


Commentary 


Martin 

Kettle 


ONE  of  the  most  per- 
nicious but  powerful 
intellectual  CMbions 
of  tbe  past  SO  years 
has  been  l!he  att^pt  by  some 
historians  to  prove  that  large 
numbers  of  the  auppnaarfTy 
key  turning  points  of  human 
history  didn't  happen  at  alL  If 
you  thought  thm  was  a 
French  Revolution  in  1789. 
forget  it  that  was  Just  a 
struggle  tor  power  in  Paris. 
Ditto  the  Rn^ish  Revolution 
of  the  1640s  and  the  Ru^ian 
Revolution  of  1917.  And  as  tor 
the  industrial  revolution,  no, 
there  wasn’t  me  of  those 
either. 

Fbr  those,  who  prefer  a bit 
of  certainty  it  is  hard  not  to 
respond  to  these  kinds  of 
claim  with  tbe  words  of  the 


destitute  tonner  interviefwed 
by  Arthur  Young  .two  centu- 
ries ago.  Has  there  been  an 
agricultural  revolution, 
Yom^  asked  him?  I don’t 
know  about  toat,  the  tonner 
replied,  but  1 know  that  last 
year  I had  a herd  and  a torm 
and  tiUs  year  I have  none. 

Ihe  attempt  to  deny  that 
tfam'e  are  any  fnm^  points 
in  human  experience  is  a 
very  postmodern  fashion.  Its 
immediate  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide an  intellectual  ondeipin- 
ning  fbr  the  revolt  gainst  tbe 
collapsed  certaintie  of  mars- 
ism.  But  it  also  happens  to 
have  the  very  substantial 
side-eflfect  of  acceding  that 
eveaything  is  just  as  relevant 
as  everything  else. 

As  ^art  of  the  attempt  to 
reclaim  the  big  questions 
from  tbe  expert  elites,  let  me 
pose  this  one.  At  what  point 
in  human  history  did  artists 
begin  to  ignore  the  public?  I 
don't  know  when  it  happened. 
But  unlike  the  postmodern 
historians  I know  that  it  did. 
I’m  with  Arthur  Young’s 
tormer.  At  smne  point  during 
the  last  hundred  or  so  years, 
writers,  painters  and  musi- 
cians that  they  didn’t 


greatly  care  whether  people 
at  large  liked  what  they  pro- 
duced. Instead  they  became 
more  Interested  in  what  ap- 
pealed to  their  peer  group  of 
toUow-artists. 

Anyone  who,  like  me,  qient 
a lar^  part  of  the  bank  holi- 
day tuned  to  Cla^ic  FM 
know  that  the  gulf  between 
the  elite  and  tbe  public  is  as 
lar^  as  it  has  ever  been.  A 
tow  weeks  ago.  the  station 
dreamed  up  the  wheeze  of 
asking  listraers  to  send  in 
cards  listing  their  three 
tovDurite  pieces  of  music.  By 
the  time  the  cards  were  col- 
lected. 27,000  people  bad 
replied;  that  made  61.000 
favourite  choices.  Over  the 
ESaster  weekend  they  broad- 
cast toe  top  300. 

By  tor  the  most  powerful 
conclusion  from  tbe  exercise 
is  that  the  musical  establish- 
ment  of  today  is  totally  out  of 
touch  with  popular  taste. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  toe 
top  300  choices  were  tonal, 
hmeful.and  emotionall>'  en- 
gaged. Yet  hardly  any  were 
written  by  living  composers, 
and  precious  tow  were  writ- 
ten in  toe  half  century.  1 
don’t  wish  to  say  that  nothing 


worthwhile  has  been  pro- 
duced in  our  time.  That 
would  be  crude,  rude  and  un- 
true. But  it  certainly  makes 
you  think.  Or  rather  It  cer- 
tainly ought  to  make  musi- 
cians think.  What  conclu- 
sions do  today’s  musicians 
draw  ihim  toe  toct  tiint  barely 
any  of  them  has  ever  written 
a single  sheet  of  music  to 
which  the  wider  public  re- 
sponds with  anything  more 
ptsitive  than  indifierence?  Is 
this  their  toult  or  the  pub- 
lic's? Do  they  have  anything 
to  say  about  this  state  of 
afikirs? 

Clearly  in  some  cases  they 
trj*.  Some  modem-art  music 
composers  are  groping  their 
way  back  towards  tonality. 
The  success  of  Gorecki 
(whose  third  symphony  was 
99th  in  the  300).  Glass.  Part 
and  a few  others  has  to  be 
seen  as  a attempt  to  reach  out 
to  tbe  tonally  starved  listener 
of  today.  But  they  are  still  iso- 
lated voices,  still  drowned  out 
by  toe  overwhelmingly  self- 
r^erring  majority  who  all  too 
often  can  find  nothing  mudi 
to  say  to  the  public. 

Because  I am  a lib- 
eral at  heart,  1 do  not 
deny  the  musical  es- 
tablishment's right  to 
do  as  it  does.  But  after  three 
days  listening  to  the  people’s 
riioices.  we  are  entitled  to 
know  why  this  elite  behave  as 
they  do.  itoy  they  seem  to  live 
in  a wholly  separate  Radi- 
maninov-free  world,  with  ab- 
solutely foreign  terms  of  ref- 
erence, compared  wfto  the  lay 
public.  No  one  should  be  ask- 
ing our  composers  to  produce 
bland,  derivative,  copy-cat 
rubbish.  But  we  should  surely 


be  asking  them  why  such  a lot 
of  what  they  write  Is  of  Inter- 
est (if  at  principally  to 
other  composers  and  perfonn- 
ers.  It  simply  is  not  enough  to 
say  snobbishly:  "A’ell.  that’s 
(Classic  FM  for  you.” 

Before  the  musical  estab- 
lishment ei^lodes  in  conde- 
scending an^.  let  me  make  a 
point  they  may  find  easier  to 
accept  The  Classic  FM  300 
was  a reprimand  to  other  in- 
terest groups  too.  Tbe  list  did 
not  reflect  the  CD  charts.  It 
was  not  a list  of  snippets. 
Symphonies  and  concertos 
took  all  the  top  placings.  ihe 
much-vaunt^  opera  revolu- 
tion made  much  less  ci  an  im- 
pact than  you  midit  have  ex- 
pected from  the  publicity  for 
Pavarotti ' and  the  rest  (not 
surprising  when  the  price  of 
tickets  to  the  Wembley  Ihree 
l^nors  concert  ranges  from  a 
maximum  of  £350  to  a mini- 
mum of  £160).  The  list  was 
almost  as  much  of  .t  rebuff  to 
the  marketing  cultuie  of  the 
recording  industry  as  h was 
to  the  composers. 

1 am  sure  the  reflex  reac- 
tion of  the  professionals  will 
be  to  belittle  and  deny  the  va- 
lidity of  tbe  people's  taste. 
The  professionals  should  be 
more  bumble.  The  people 
may  be  traditional  and  con- 
servative; but  they  know  that 
they  have  been  disenfran- 
chised. They  know  that  Bach 
has  more  to  say  to  them  than 
Berio.  Tliey  know  that  tbe 
French  Ret'olution  took  place. 
And  they  know  we  all  deserve 
much  better  from  our  trlvial- 
ising,  toshion-seeking  elites 
th«n  tbe  tired  repetition  of 
their  self-servi^  view  that 
anything  new  is  better  than 
everything  true. 


Death  of  a service 


John  Tusa  argues  that  the  BBC’s  choice 
of  a Saudi  partner  in  Arabic  television  was 
fraught  with  risk.  Below,  Tim  Llewellyn 
wonders  where  it  can  find  a purer  bride 


The  VORDS  “Saudi” 
and  “edittedal  free- 
dom" sound  more 
like  a contradiction 
is  terms  rather  toan 
natural  partners.  Ihe  decision 
by  toe  Saudi  media  company 
Orbit  and  BBC  Worldwide  (tbe 
holding  tor  commer- 

cial operations}  to  start  an 
derly  rundown”  of  tbe  two- 
year-old  joint  venture  BBC 
Worid  Servioe  TalevisiQa  in 
Arabic  Is  a reflection  of  tbe 
fijndameiital  contradiction  at 
its  heart  and  adcnowledges 
that  what  was  always  an  edito- 
rial gamble  on  tbe  BBC’S  part 
tiaa  riot  paid  off  It  is  a blow  to 
toe  BBC’s  attempt  to  find  a 
'nhitd  W8V"  of  ftmding  tts  in- 
ternational televisiMi  Iffoject. 

could  s^nal  a setbaric  Sjf 
toose  tendencies  witiiin  Saudi 
Arabia  itself  that  seek  more 
open,  modomistng  policies. 

Anyime  involved  bi  tbe  Ara- 
bic Service  televlskxi  prcgect 
on  toe  BBC's  side  must  ^ ear 
should  have  been  well 
aware  of  tbe  World  Servi<«*s 
long-running  difficulties  with 


toe  Saudi  government  daring 
toe  Gulf  war.  Ihe  Saudis  be- 
haved true  to  their  cautkxis 
fonn  at  toe  very  start  by  not 
broadca^ing  news  d the  Iragi 
invasion  d Kuwut  on  their 
own  media  fbr  sevmal  days.  By 
then,  Saudi  citiaens  kn^  all 
about  it  from  tbe  BBC  in  Ara- 
bic (h:  Bn^h,  or  from  toe 
VGA  or  CNN.  Rductanfiy  pei> 
haps,  but  certainly  slowly,  toe 
Smffi  irtedia  followed  where 
otbmsled. 

The  Saudi  government 
turned  its  attention  to  what  it 
was  convinced  were  heavily 
biased  broadcasts  fiooi  toe 
BBC  Arabic  Service.  Accusa- 
tions — dunneQed  throu^ 
the  British  ambassador  in 
Riyadh  and  passed  on  by  the 
Fexaign  Office  — started  landr 
ing  cm  my  desk  at  Bush  House. 
That  toe  coverage  was  dis- 
tort^ that  toe  Arabic  Service 
was  stafibd  only  by  Palestin- 
ians or  by  fraqlsyinpatbisixig 
Jordanians;  that  more  news 
stories  terminated  from  Bagh- 
dad from ‘‘friendly’’ allied 

cajdtals;  that  toe  langua^  was 


loaded,  tbe  tone  steering,  and 
tost  even  if  synmatby  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein  was  not  overt.' 
toe  tone  of  \’Dlce  TruHnatpH  that 
it  was.  There  was  only  one  way 
to  deal  with  these  aff^tions 
— ^ disproving  toem.  1 told 
toe  Arabic  Service  staff  that  I 
doubted  that  these  charges 
were  accurate.  But  if  I was  to 
ddeod  tb^  confidently  I had 
to  be  able  to  do  so  on  basis 
of  firm  evidence.  I asked  the 
torn  head  of  the  Arabic  Ser- 
vice, Sam  Younger, .now  man- 
a^g  director  of  tbe  World 
Serviixi.  to  ca^  out  a series  of 
detailed  monitteing  exercises 
cm  the  service's  outpuL  T1^ 
estaUisbed  beytmd  question 
that  Saudi  cf  direct  or 

indirect  bias  or  distortion 
were  totally  untnia  A distin- 
gui^ied  Arab  academic  lis- 
tened to  hours  of  broadcasts  cm 
my  behalf  and  assured  me  that 
nettber  tone  of  voice  nor  use  of 
language  had  toe  ritoct  ctf  in- 
troduemg  a distortion  wnitis 
alone  mi^  not  reveaL 
Even  so,  it  took  some 
montiis  fix*  &udi  grumblii^  to 
die  down  and  F(X)  suspicions 
to  be  aHa^'ecL  That  exp^encre 
must  ha%«  been  tolly  weighed 
in  toe  difficult  decision  to  start 
up  a BBC  Arabic  TV  Service 
with  money.  There  were 
many  voices,  not  least  from 
within  Bush  House  itself, 
warning  against  toe  wisdom  cf 


In  search  of  snowdrops 


end  — unless 
le  comes  — of  the 
s attempt  to  trans- 
Uoted  television 
toe  comers  of  the 
pairing  world  fills 
pair  those  inside 
who  have  worked 
rovide  the  service 
i inside  tbe  Arab 
to  will  now  IcDOW 
fit 

abs  are  news  ad- 
jnivatioo  of  to^ 
sooFoes  creates 
liamlng  thirst  for 
schoolteacher  in 
civil  servant  in 
a Bedoedn  in  Ea- 
driver  in  Somalia 
e seen  them  all, 
across  the  dial: 
trio,  Israd  Radio, 
ios,  but  always  to 
in  English  and  Ar* 
peeially  during 
orring  cadses  that 
Middle  East  They 
n well-served  by 
B of  radio  Stations, 
at  the  centre,  and 
capable  of  analyse 

is  b^in> 


ning  to  dominate  the  mass 
martoets,  in  ban.  in  Saudi 
Axahia,  in  Syriiu  In  tiiese 
severe  restrictive  soriet- 
ies,  tbe  satellite  dishes 
as  if  in  some  John 
Wyndham  vision,  across 
roo6  and  hadomids.  But 
what  vemacolar  messages 
are  they  pulling  down? 
Apart  from  tbe  BBC’s, 
firankly.  notoing  mudi  hot 
j carefhlly  controlled  pap; 

I certaixdy  not  the  pertinent 
i news  of  viewers’  own  home' 

I that  overseas  public 
I hcxiadcasting  is  desli^ed  to 
driver.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
the  authorities  in  these  en- 
closed natiioite  do  not  rmtlly 
resist  the  satrilite  invasiOD. 

It  has  been  the  apiotog’OP 
of  this  largely  bland  intake 
that  has  prompted  the 
SaddlKrafiied  outfit  Orbit  to 
blw^  out  coverage  of  the 
Saudi  dissident.  Moham' 
med  al-Mas’ari.  and  has 
end^  Qiamatnrely  an  in- 
choate esperli^nt  that  was 
beginning  to  blast  a hole  in 
the  defences  of  autocr^-, 
human-ri^ts  suppression. 
savagmY  and  plalD  laris  of 


'hnowle^e.  If  not  al-Ma- 
s’ari,  it  would  soon  have 
been  somethiiig  else.  Pan- 
orama’s Death  of  a Princi- 
ple. perhaps,  which  upset 
the  Saudis’  camel-coated 
camp-followers  in  Loidon 
as  mneto  as  tbe  Saudis  them- 
selves: or  just  unhappily  ac- 
curate news  of  what  is  hap- 
penb^  in  the  region. 

The  BSC'S  decision  to  ask 
a Saudi  organisation  to 
transmit  Its  news  to  the 
Middle  East  was  like  Dnpro- 
for  asking  the  Serbs  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  an  aid 
convoy  to  a Muslim  village. 
Tb  be  fair,  the  BBC  had 
little  riioioe  If  it  was  at  least 
to  mount  file  experiment 

BBC  overseas  television, 
witii  tm  tmdency  to  add  two 
ot  fines  zeros  to  any  radio 
cost  and  its  harrowing  lack 
of  resources  fbr  news-gath- 
ering and  satellite  trans- 
Tniwsinn-g,  bas  almost  found 
its  legs  and  its  omfidence  in 
the  BBC's  Bi^iUsh-langnage 
Worldwide  Service.  Barred 
from  government-chan- 
neled Worldwide 

has  finance  from  the  Pear- 


any  partnerfiixp  with  Saudis 
DO  matter  how  many  editorial 
safi^uards  were  written  in.  It 
would  be  good  to  think  that  toe 
new  executives  in  BBC  World- 
wide, most  with  no  experience 
cf  the  pnils  of  inteETiational 
broadcasting,  listened  to  toose 
amieties.  On  one  side  toey  had 
to  consider  the  ri^  to  the  BBC 
Wcvld  Service's  reputation  if  it 
tailored  its  output  to  suit  Saudi 
sensitivities:  or  ihe  opposite 
risk,  that  bas  now  occurred,  of 
being  shown  the  door  because 
they  did  not.  On  tbe  other  side, 
BBC  Worldwide  was  driven  by 
a need  — imposed  from  Broad- 
casting House  — to  be  com- 
mercial. entrepreneurial, 
torustlng  and  global  as  part  of 
the  "new”  BBC's  public  posi- 
tioning- Fbrbidden  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernment to  fund  World  Service 
Televisiim  by  diverting  money 
eitim*  from  ihe  Wte*ld  Ser- 
vice's grant-in-aid  or  the  do- 
mestic services'  Ucence  foe, 
BBC  World  Service  hum  tbe 
start  of  the  television  opera- 
tion in  1992  has  had  to  find 
partners  who  could  provide 
the  investment  capital  which 
the  BBC  did  not  haw.  Many  of 
them  have  been  sound  editorl- 
allji’  and  financialiy.  They  are 
not  easy  to  find. 

Anxmg  tbe  journalists  who 
pioneered  toe  service,  a few 
tiiQu^  it  was  doomed  from 
the  start  but  had  to  be  at- 


son  group,  which  presum- 
ably sees  a potential  profit. 

But  the  Arabio-langp^ 
experiment,  again  with  no 
fiiDding  through  govern- 
ment and  DO  British  com- 
mercial takers,  was  forced 
into  the  anus  of  an  Arab, 
inevitably  a ^udi,  partner. 
Tbe  bride  wore  bl^k,  and 
crossed  her  fingers. 

Who  else  had  tbe  money? 
Sore,  but  who  already  con- 
trolled 90  per  cent  of  the 
worldwide  Arabic-langnage 
media  based  in  Britain,  and 
would  like  to  expand?  Who 
are  anxious  that  their  citi- 
zens should  see  an  auodsme 
version  of  Arab  events  and 
nothing  but  processed  news 
about  themselves?  The  mai^ 
riage  was  doomed. 

The  relentless  rise  of  TV 
~ in  its  power  to  attract 
audiences,  its  tendency  to 
trivialise  and  blunt  news 
and  comment,  and  the  awe^ 
some  costs  it  incurs  and 
Britain  seems  hard  put  to 
afford  — is  an  unhappy  de- 
velopment for  fireedom  of 
information  overseas.  A 
great  blanket  of  undisturiv 
ing  Images  and  slogans 
threatens  to  descend  across 
an  already  under^tnfonned 
world. 

Radio  retains  its  impor- 


tempted;  others  knew  It  was  on 
a kntfj?  ^ge:  few  were  cheered 
by  the  Itoowledge  that  the 
Saudi  royal  femily  watched  the 
service  and  eryc^red  ft  No 
doubt  toe  "Lady  Chatteiiej^’ 
foctor  played  a part:  you  can 
view  ft  but  not  toe  sexvants. 

So  what  are  the  ctmclusimis 
from  this  sad  affair?  First  that 
It  represents  another  battle 
honour  for  tiie  World  Snrvice 
— it  has  paid  the  price  ri* 
exclusion  from  an  audience  b^ 
cause  it  stayed  true  to  toe 
needs  of  that  audience  for 
truthtol  and  accurate  infomia- 
tion.  (Other  satellite  broadcast- 
ers. please  note.)  Second,  that 
toe  risk  analysis  of  taking  part 
in  tbe  joint  venture  with  toe 
Saudis  after  the  Guff  war  was 
insufficiently  rigorous. 

Third,  toat  the  BBC’s  own 
drive  to  ’’fffiwmiprriaiisTn”  may 
have  taken  precedence  over  a 
necessary  concern  to  protect 
ttie  World  Service’s  editorial 
standing.  Fourth,  toat  so  long 
as  World  Service  Television  is 
fended  in  such  a contradiriory 
way,  so  long  will  it  foil  to 
ctenp^  as  felly  as  it  miriit 
with  its  internationally  fend^ 
ctenpetitors,  and  so  often  will 
risks  be  taken  in  the  seardi  for 
partners  who  can  open  the 
way  to  new  audiences.  Fif^  ' 
that  the  advocates  of  openness 
and  modernisation  within  fee 
Saudi  ro:^  family  have  lost  a ! 
battle.  Both  thej'  and  tbe  BBC  i 
World  Service  must  devise 
new  strac^lm  to  win  their 
respective  wars. 


John  Tusa  was  managing 
director  of  the  BBC  World 
Service  196&92 


tance,  but  will  be  over^ 
shadowed  in  countries 
where  TV  is  becoming  the 
sort  of  pervasive  novelty  it 
was  in  Britain  30  or  40 
years  ago,  without  the  rival 
sources  of  information  tbe 
British  retained.  A zaal  Ar- 
abic TV  news  service,  of  fiie 
sort  tbe  BBC  could  mount 
with  the  ri^t  fends  and 
without  a bent  partner,  will 
need  to  be  professional  and 
convincing. 

But  the  amounts  needed 
are  not  large:  about  £25- 
30m  yearly  to  fend  the  TV 

Arabic  smwlce.  Who  can 
provide?  A consortinm,  pei> 
baps?  The  Qataris  are  rich 
and  deUgbt  in  upsetting 
their  Gulf  neighbours. 
What  about  an  Arab  gadi^, 
like  Mohammed  ai-Fayed, 
iotridng  for  respectability? 

The  hope  must  be.  over  all 
experience,  that  wealthy 
Arab  alcrtilsts  or  idealists 
are  riding  to  the  rescue, 
with  no  a.xes  they  will  insist 
on  grindmg  and  no  icons 
they  are  worried  will  be  be- 
smirched. Tliey  will  be  as 
bard  to  find  as  snowdrops 
at  Wadi  Rum. 


Tim  Llewellyn  was  the  BBC's 
Middle-East  correspondent 
1976-80  and  1987-92 


Thrill  to  the 
magic  of 


television 


HERE’S  a mysterj'.  Brit- 
ish broadcasters  be- 
lieve in  magic.  What 
other  explanation  can  there 
be  for  the  recent  plague  of 
paranormal  programmes?  At 
first  when  LWT  produced 
Strange  But  True?,  and  later, 
when  Carlton  came  up  u'ith 
Beyond  Belief  and  The  Para- 
normal World  or  Paul  Mc- 
Kenna, tbe  programme  could 
be  dismissed  as  n particularly 
low  form  of  light  entertain- 
ment calculated  to  exploit 
public  credulit>‘. 

But  that  now  the  BBC  has 
joined  forces,  we  must  think 
again.  Perhaps  our  broadcast- 
ers really  do  believe  in  ghosts 
and  sorcery,  aliens  and  time 
slips?  This  week  BBC2  begins 
a series  called  Secrets  Of  The 
Paranormal,  In  which  sLx  en- 
thusiasts are  each  allotted  3o 
minutes  to  promulgate 
muabo-jumbo.  It  appears 
they  will  be  undisturb^  by 
sceptics,  scientists,  or  an>one 
else  who  might  spoil  the  feast 
of  superstitious  speculation. 
Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about 
the  quality  of  th^  testimoni- 
j ris,  the  new  series  is  catego- 
I rised  in  the  current  Radio 
Times  as  ’Yactual". 

The  first  offering  features 
. Jenny  Randles,  who  is 
proudly  introduced  as  a 
"world  renowned  ufologist”. 
Viewers  may  not.  however,  be 
aware  that  UFO  investigation 
is  not  Miss  Randles’  only 
claim  to  paranormal  expert- 
ise. In  Jenny  Randles,  the 
BBC  bas  picked  a paranormal 
all-rouDder.  who  has  previ- 
ously applied  her  detective 
skills  to  poltergeists,  precog- 
nitiem.  time  travellers,  an- 
cient corses,  reincarnation, 
falto  healing,  hauntings,  and 
a washing  machine  which 
mysteriously  sucked  energy 
from  a housewife. 

And  now  Miss  Randles  Is 
on  peak-time  television,  pro- 
moting. her  theory  that.,  the 
Miaistry  of  Defence  is  some-' 
how  covering  up  its  investiga-. 
tlons  into  UFOs.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  a snap  of  a 
girl  with  a spaceman  on  her 
bead,  taken  in  1964;  and  to 
another  taken  in  1683,  by  a 
Metorian  ufolc^ist:  "He  de- 
nied the  object  was  an  insect 
until  the  day  he  died." 

Further  programmes  in  the 
series  will  take  the  same,  un- 
critical approach  to  faith 
healing,  ^ostbusting.  and 
spirit  surgery.  Here  comes 
Matthew  Manning,  the  polter- 
geist fancier  and  automatic 
writer  turned  faith  healer. 
Here,  looking  hardly  a day 
older  than  be  did  in  197S 
when  he  appeared  on  the 
Dimbleby  Talk-In.  is  Uri 
(jeUer.  attempting  to  sway  the 


fortunes  of  Reading  Football 
Club  with  his  psychic  powers. 

Geller’s  rehabliltation  as  a 
paranormal  mastermind  Is 
the  clearest  indication  that 
programme  makers  are  no 
longer  prepared  to  spoil  a 
good  story  with  rational  ob- 
jections. When  he  reappeared. 
Inst  year,  on  David  Frost’s 
Bej*ond  Beli^  no  one  men- 
tioned that  many  d Geller’s 
stunts  have  been  replicated 
by  conjurers:  no  one  objected 
that  if  Che  tricks  are  examples 
of  mental,  rather  than  muscle 
power,  he  should  be  able  to 
bend  spoons  with  his  nose, 
not  his  htWils.  Above  all.  why 
are  his  feats  so  pointiest 
If  broadcasters  are  tnUy  in- 
terested in  exploring  the 
paranormal,  thi^  owe  the 
public  something  more  than 
this  procession  of  devotees 
and  zeiilots.  many  of  whom 
make  money  from  their  speci- 
ality. It  will  be  argued,  of 
course,  that  viewers  will 
make  up  their  own  minds. 
But  mankind,  as  Hume  said, 
has  a "propensity' towards  tile 
marvellous’'.  Houdini  could 
not  persuade  Sir  Arthur  Co- 
nan Doyle  that  he  was  no^ 
ing  more  than  a conjurer. 
More  recently,  the  American 
conjurer  James  Randl  pre- 
sented six  television  pro- 
grammes aimed  at  disabusing 
the  public  of  belief  in  the 
paranormal  and  the  psychic. 
An  IBA  study  showed  that 
viewers'  belief  in  toe  paranor- 
mal did  not  decrease  at  all 
after  this  protracted  debunk- 
ing: indeed  the  number  of 
people  reporting  reporting 
paranormal  experiences  actu- 
ally went  up. 

PARANORMAL  investi- 
gators like  to  draw  on 
the  past  to  justify  their 
fascination.  Ghosts  have  been 
been  around  for  centuries, 
they  aver  ditto  horoscopes; 
the  heavenly  armies  and 
hosts  of  the  past  were  the 
precursors  of  our  UFOs.  But 
as  Keith  Thomas  says,  in  Reli- 
gion And  The  Decline  Of 
Magic,  toe  societies  which  be- 
lieve In  these  phenomena 
knew  rather  less  than  ours 
about  science  and  the  natural 
world:  "Lacking  any  natural 
explanation,  men  turned  to  a 
supernatural  one." 

Even  when  no  explanation 
is  forthcoming,  we  can  still 
emptoy  Hume's  maxhn  on 
miracles:  ’‘That  no  testimony 
is  sufficient  to  establi^  a 
miracle,  unless  the  testimony 
be  of  such  a kind,  that  its 
folsehood  would  be  more  mi- 
raculous than  the  foct  vtoicb 
it  endeavours  to  estab- 
lish ..."  In  other  words,  is  it 
more  probable  that  Randles 
and  her  witnesses  are  deceiv- 
ing or  deceived;  or  that  in  the 
1960s,  alien  spacemen  were 
materialisii^  between  conti- 
nents. monitoring  the  space 
race? 

Again,  is  it  more  probable 
that  broadcasters  are  cyni- 
cally misleading  the  public, 
or  t^t  genuinely  believe 
in  the  paranormal?  According 
to  Hume,  you  pick  the  greater 
miracle,  and  then  reject  it 
What  do  you  think? 
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A Uon  in  winter . . . JohnsoD’s  Oscai^winning  performance  as  Sam  the  Lion  in  The  Last  Picture  ShowKOBM. 

Ben  Johnson 


A natural  player  on 
screen  and  horseback 


Ben  JOHNSON,  who 
has  died  aged  75.  was 
(me  of  the  last  authen> 
tic  cowbcors  to  make  a 
career  in  the  movies.  Born  in 
Pawbuska,  Oklahoma,  of 
mixed  Iridi*Cberokee  descent, 
he  spent  his  early  years  as  a 

rodeo  steer-roper,  at  which  he 
became  world  ch^pion. 

Johnscm  fh^  arrived  in 
Hollywood  as  a h(H:%  wran- 
^er  fi>r  Howard  Hugb^’s  The 
Outlaw  in  1942,  and  was  later 
employed  as  a stuntman  and 
d(mble  in  Westerns,  But  his 
sturdy  good  looks,  soft,  soufti- 
em  drawl,  and  laconic  person- 
ality came  to  the  attrition  of 
John  fiord.  wZio  cast  him  as  a 
cavalry  oBicer  in  Three  Cod- 
JiuJters 

He  sooD  became  a beloved 
member  of  the  Jobn  Ford 
stock  company  that  included 
Victor  McLaglen,  Harry  Carey 
Jr  and  Ward  Bond.  In  She 
Ware  a Yellow  Ribbon  (1949). 
the  second  oC  fhrd's  Cavaby 
trilogy.  Johnson  portrayed 
John  Wayne's  over-reliable 
scout  Sergeant  Tyree,  whom  a 


Letters 


diring  man,  sensing  his  worth, 
(sOs  “captain”. 

So  impressed  was  Ford  by 
Jobnson's  sympathetic  perfor- 
mance and  horsemanship, 
that  he  gave  him'the  title  role 
in  his  ei^iac  The  Wagonmas- 
terOSSO). 

As  a fiiNitier  guide  leading  a 
Mormon  Wagon  Train 
through  uneiqikved  regions  of 
the  West,  Johnson  Justifies 
being  mythically  etched 
against  the  sky  as  they  reach 
The  Promised  Yet  he 

was  too  resorved  a character 
to  be  fflwe  than  a sui^cniing 
actor  in  most  of  his  films. 

Some  directors,  other  than 
Ford,  did  give  Jcdmscm  a 
chance  to  apand  his  r^ter- 
toire  by  casting  him  aa  a bad- 
die.  In  George  Stevmis’s  Shane 
(1953),  Johnion  is  the  surliest 
of  the  cowboys  who  te!^  A]^ 
Ladd  tiiat  he’s  not  welcome  in 
the  bar.  “Pig  farmers  and  sod 
busters  like  you  can't  dr^ 
with  real  men."  he  says,  and 
tosses  a drink  on  to  Ladd's 
shirt  fitmt 

' But  it  was  in  the  seventies. 


when  his  cleancut  features 
had  broadened,  that  it  was 
revealed  that  he  was  a ni»e 
expressive  and  versatile  per- 
fbnner  than  his  reputation 
allowed.  In  Sam  Pe(ddnpah’s 
The  Getaway  (1972),  he  played 
a corrupt  tycoon,  Steve 
McQueen's  nanesis:  in  Steven 
Spielbeig’s  debut  feature.  The 
Sugoriand  Express  (1974).  he 
was  a tou^  police  captain 
leading  the  chaW  fis*  a young 
couple;  and  in  Robert  Al- 
dritih’s  Bustle  (1975).  he  por- 
trayed an  insanely  veng^ 
father  of  a murdered 
IHustitute. 

However,  it  was  Peter  B(^ 
danovich  who  resurrected 
Ben  Johnson  as  a John  Fbrd 
totem  is  The  Last  Pktute 
Show  (1971)  fbr  adiicib  be  won 
the  Ctecar  fbr  Best  Supporting 
Actor.  In  this  hcmia^  to  Ford, 
oaie  of  Bc^danovlcfa’s  hraoes, 
Johnson  gave  a marvellous 
performance  as  Sam  the  Lkm. 
the  owner  ctf  a fleapit  movie 
theatre,  which  is  beii^  closed 
down  in  a small  Texas  town. 
Shortly  before  he  dies  off- 


Roger Smith  writes:  I first  met 
Rosemary  Say  (Obituary', 
April  3)  in  the  mid-1970s  when 
she  visited  Lancaster  Univer- 
sity' with  Freda  Knight  (her 
co-escapee  ftom  Nazi-occu- 
pied Paris)  and  spoke  to  stu- 
dents about  her  ex'periences. 
What  j'our  obituair  failed  to 
mention  was  the  fact  she 
walked  from  Paris  to  the 
Swiss  border  only  to  be 
turned  back,  then  ha\7ng  to 
walk  to  Spain  in  order  to 
escape.  Her  Special  Opera- 
tions Executive  work  also  in- 
volved “treading  banknotes" 
in  her  stockinged  feet  in 
order  to  make  pristine  notes 
appear  that  they  had  tong 
bmi  in  circulation. 

Roste  was  one  of  the  most 
kind  .and  amusing  people  I 
have  ever  known,  her  gen- 
erosit)’  with  spare  first-night 
tickets  was  legendnr>’.  as  was 
her  extraordinary  fond  of  aiv 
ecdotes  — theatrical,  show 
business  and  politicaL  My 
favourite  stor)-  about  her  <x>n- 
corns  her  time  as  a union- 
minded  secretary  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  organis- 
ini’  the  very  few  st^  of 


Birthdays 


Prof  Alan  Buckwell,  agri- 
cultural economist.  49:  Sir 
Anthony  Cleaver,  chair- 
ra.an.  United  Kingdom 
Atomic  Energy  Authority. 
5S:  Sir  Geoffrev  Cox  for- 


Labour  MPs  (and.  she  assured 
me,  some  Tories)  along  with 
Jo  Richardson,  her  great 
friend,  colleague  and  succes- 
sor to  the  fount  of  foe  most 
amazing  anecdotes  — Tom 
Driberg.  Rosie  will  be  sadly 
missed. 

Alistair  Dawson  writes:  John 
Snagge  (Obituary,  March  37) 
was  Instrument^  in  getting 
the  BBC  hierarch}’  to  put  The 
Goon  Show  oh  radio  back  in 
1^1  — and  made  several  ap- 
pearances on  it.  Usually 
viewed  os  a pillar  of  the  esta^ 
lishment.  tie  poked  fun  at  it  in 
those  same  urbane,  beauti- 
fully modukited  tones.  Mil- 
lions of  listeners  and  vietrers 
onv  John  Snagge  a debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  develop- 
ments in  comedy  which 
stemmed  from  that  first 
Goons  series. 

Pe/tgic  Preston  writes:  Your 
obituaries  of  Niail  Macder- 
mott  (February  36).  and  Haing 
S NgOf  (Fcbntarj' broujdit 
back  disturbing  memories. 
Prom  1968-73  1 was  invol\*ed 
with  a group  working  for  po- 


oler editor.  ITN,  86;  Patrick 
Garland,  theatre  and  film 
director.  61;  Lesley  Garrett, 
soprano,  41;  Adrian  Henri, 
po^.  64;  Gloria  Hunnlford, 
broadcaster,  56:  Owen  Kel- 
ly. former  police  commis- 
sioner. City  of  London,  64; 
Prof  Kathleen  Major,  histo- 


Utical  prisoners  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam.  Amongst  these  was 
a lawyer,  Mrs  Ngo  Ba  Thanh, 
fitting  for  self-determizm- 
tion  for  her  country.  When 
Niall  MacDermot  was  secre- 
tary-general of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists 
we  r^ed  on  our  contact  with 
him  on  behalf  of  Mrs  Ngo  Ba 
Thanh.  Those  five  years  in 
Vietnam  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression. J was  so  moved  by 
The  Killing  Fields,  what  Conr- 
an on  Haing  S Nor’s  part, 
hhnself  having  experienced 
the  Khmer  Rouge’s  brutality, 
to  have  depicted  Dith  Fran’s 
horrific  story  so  vividly.  We 
should  never  forget  the  cour- 
age of  the  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  people  who  en- 
dured so  courageously  to 
bring  freedom  to  their 
countries. 

Daphne  Statham,  (director, 
National  Institute  ^ Social 
Work)  writes:  I first  got  to 
know  Luc}'  Faithful!  (Obitu- 
ary, Mdr^  2-p  as  a newly 
qualified  social  worker  over 
30  years  ago.  She  was  commit- 
ted to  children,  their  tamilies 


rian.  90;  Stan  Mellor,  race- 
horse trainer  and  former 
jockey.  o9:  David  Moor- 
croft,  athlete.  43:  Sir  Robert 
Rhodes  James,  historian, 
former  MP,  63;  Maurice 
Setanmann,  French  states- 
man, writer.  85;  Omar  Sha- 
rif. actor,  bridge  player.  64; 


screen.  Johnson  delivers  a 
touching  soliloquy  raniniso- 
ing  abemt  a youthfol  idsdL 

At  tbe  Oscar  ceremony,  he 
gave  one  of  the  most  honest 
acceptance  speeches  for  years. 
He  said  he  left  his  written 
speech  at  home  because  “the 
longer  1 worked  on  tt,  die  pho- 
nier it  got  What  I’m  aboM  to 
say  will  start  a <»ntroversy 
around  the  world:  this 
couldn’t  have  happened  to  a 
nicer  feller." 

Perhaps  tile  last  lines  of  Sbe 
Wore  A VHlow  Ribbon  could 
stand  as  the  epitaph  for  Bmi 
Johnson  and  tte  many  oQier 
fine  character  actors  to  West- 
erns. “So  here  they  are,  the 
dog-fooed  soldi^,  tiie  regu- 
Jaza,  dm  sOaent^stday  prei^ 
slmials,  ridtog  the  outoosts  of 
a nation . . . Man  to  di^  shirt 
blue,  and  cmly  a cold  page  to 
the  itistoiy  books  to  mark 
their  passing.” 


Ronald  Bergan 


Ben  Johnson,  actor,  bom  June 
13. 19Q0;  died  8. 1996 


and  “standards".  It  was  is 
typical  of  Lucy  tiiat  she  was 
still  in  contact  with  pe<^e 
who  bad  been  to  tiie  care  of 
Oxford  City-  ITiey  will  miss 
her  too. 

She  carried  her  dedkation 
and  her  energy  with  her  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  When  1 
turned  to  her  for  political  ad- 
vice and  suppeart,  she  was 
clear  about  what  she  could  do 
and  what  was  expetded  from 
us.  This  was  done  with  bofo 
firmness  and  great  hmnour- 
iiUcy  was  a Conservadva 
peer,  but  justifiably  prided 
herself  on  her  independence. 

Ruth  Lister  writes:  Lucy 
Paifhfull  will  be  remembered 
with  afihetion  by  those  in  tiie 
poverty  lobby.  She  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  organising  op- 
position in  the  Lords  to  some 
of  the  most  damaging  clauses 
in  tbe  1986 social  security  bill. 
When  the  government  packed 
that  bouse  with  backwoods- 
men to  ensure  the  bill’s  pas- 
sage, Lucy  reported  after- 
wards how  she  had  tried  to 
lure  an  unsuspecting  peer 
who  did  not  know  the  ropes 
into  tbe  “wrong"  lobby  — an 
example  of  her  endearing 
sense  of  mischief. 


Christopher  Stoddart, 
managing  director  GMTV, 
46;  Tom  Spencer,  Conserva- 
tive MEP.  48;  Paul  Theroux, 
author.  55;  Norman 
Vaughan,  comedian,  71; 
Max  von  Sydow,  actor,  67; 
Harry  WebJia,  former 
chairman.  Liberty’s,  66. 


Hans  Blumenberg 


Probing  thinkers’ 
final  thoughts 


The  german  phi- 
losopher Hans  Bio- 
menberg.  who  has 
died  75,  was 

rascinated  by  the 
last  words  of  history's  great 
thinkers.  He  collected  death- 
bed  anecdotes  and,  if  tiie  final 
words  were  not  recorded,  at- 
tempted to  guess  at  them  on 
the  basis  ctf^litaaiy  analysis. 

“Philosopheors  are  pecxde  of 
whom  it  can  be  frivolously 
said  that  tiiey  die  profbssion- 
ally.  One  expects  of  them  at 
least  that  the  hoar  cf  the  end 
of  all  their  wisdom  should  be 
tbe  hour  of  their  trutii,"  be 
wrote. 

His  own  last  words  are  un- 
known but.  just  before  he 
died.  Blumenberg'  wrote  an 
essay  about  tbe  new,  oximlerte 
edition  of  tbe  diaries  of  his  &l- 
low  Ldbecker  Thomas  Mann, 
ending  with  the  questi(m: 

“But  for  wbomT'  2his  ques- 
tion is  perhaps  the  best  epi- 
taph for  Blummibetg  himself 
a philosopher  whose  remark- 
able literary  gifts  allowed  him 
to  reach  a broad  pitolic  but 
may  have  cost  him  tbe  respect 
of  his  academic  ooBeagaes. 

He  Qient  his  final  years  as  a 
recluse,  sleeping  an  day  and 
working  all  ni^it  He  reused 
to  be  photographed  during  the 
later  part  of  his  life  and  only 
one  picture  of  him,  taken  in 
1965,  Is  now  in  cireolatiion.  De- 
spite his  fascination  with  the 
final  moments  ef  Ufa,  Kumeo- 
berg  was  not  a metaphysician, 
preoccupied  by  the  phOosopb- 
ical  problems  that  cluster 
around  death. 

He  was  in  fact,  a passionate 
advocate  of  tiie  importance  a£ 

this  world,  

the  here  and 

Only  by  focusing 
ontheworidwe 

taowfedge  know  can  we  hope 
to  answer  life’s 

Sde*“thl  great  questions 

human 

world  seem  ever  smaller  and 
less  significant  to  relation  to 
the  cosmos,  Blumenberg  ar^ 
goed  tiiat  it  is  only  by  focusu^ 
on  fte  world  we  know  that  we 
can  we  hope  to  answer  life’is 
great  questions. 

Boni.  in  toe  nortoetn  Ger- 
man port  city  of  Luheck,  to 


1920,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Wei- 
mar Republic.  Blumenberg 
started  at  university  in  1939. 
just  before  the  second  wodd 
war  broke  out  He  Studied  phi- 
losophy. German  literature 
and  d^sical  philology  at  the 
universities  of  Frankfurt, 
Hambuig  and  Kiel,  writing  a 
doctoral  thesis  on  scholastic 
onhd(^tol947. 

The  end  of  the  war  and  tiie 
esperieocs  of  Nazism  had  left 
German  philoeopby  to  a state 
cf  shoedt  and  a new  generation 
of  pbiloscEdias  to  (jues- 
tioa  the  very  basis  of  the  xnod- 
mm  tradxtion — ffift  Enu^ten- 
znent  Did  not  the  Holocaust 
prove  that  the  modem  empha- 
sis on  reas(m  had  not  led  to  an 
act  of  creation  out  of  nothi^, 
they  akked,  but  to  the  creatton 
of  nothingness? 

Blumenberg  became  the 
most  elociomit  defender  of  tbe 

Igwtfghfwrmgnt,  aZgUZng  tfiat, 
aftmr  the  ooDs^  of  tbeok^- 
cal  absolutism  at  the  end  cf 
the  medieval  era,  the  old  idea 
that  human  Ufa  was  ordered 
by  divine  provideiuse  was  no 
longK-  sustainable.  'The  le- 
gitimacy  of  the  modavi  era 
does  not  derive  ftom  tbe 
achievements  of  Reason  but 
flrom  its  necessity.”  be  wrote. 
By  the  time  his  500-page  book 
Legitinutat  tier  Neusdt 
CThe  Legttimacy  of  tiie  Mod- 
em Era)  was  publfahed  in 
Blumenberg  was  already 
at  tbe  apex  of  a brilliant  aca- 
demic career.  Bat,  Instead  cf 
consolidating  his  positton  in 
the  inteUeetual  wmdd  with  a 
view  to  leading  a idiilosophi- 
cal  school  (tf  his  own,  he  b^an 
to  explore  new  subjects  to  an 

entirely  new 

way. 

In  Die  Gene- 
sis der  Eopemi- 
kemsehm  Welt 
CIhe  Genesis  of 
tiie  Copemican 
World)  be  ex- 
amined how 
astronomical 
discoveries 
changed  the 
way  human  be- 
ings saw  themselves.  The 
book  is  a remaiikable  inteUec- 
tool  a(hievemira]t,  testimony 
to  the  extramtitoary  breadth 
of  BbimeQberg*s  knowledge.  It 
also  marks  toe  start  of  his 
careK-  as  a p(9ular  writer, 
edio  a role  to  nhuto  be  came 
to  be  loved  by  tbe  readtog  pito- 


Uc  and  reviled  by  his  profes- 
sional colleagues.  "It  is  a 
remarkable  improbability 
that  we  can  Uve  on  earth  and 
see  stars."  the  book*  begins, 
“that  the  ctsiditions  oT  living 
do  not  exclude  those  of  seeing, 
or  the  other  way  around." 

The  author  goes  oo  to  exam- 
toe  "toe  balance  be- 

tween what  is  necessary  and 
what  is  available"  and  to  em- 
phasise the  precarious  posi- 
tion occupied  by  mankind. 
The  beauty  and  cl^ty  of  Blu- 
mmberg*s  pnae  won  him  a 
laige  read^xhip  among  weU- 
educated  Germans  who  are 
repelled  by  the  opaque  jargon 
of  much  philosophical  dis- 
course. Newspapers  started 
commissioning  short  articles 
and  essays  and  he  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the 
serious  daily  Frankfurter  Ali- 


gemeine  Zeitung  ami  tiie 
more  austere  Neue  Zilruher 
Zeitung  Fellow  academics 
began  to  mutter  that  Bluinen- 
berg  was  nothing  itiore  than 
an  old  story-tellef  and  he 
started  to  withdraw  from 
soci^  life. 

His  last  yeius  were  spent  as 
a recluse  in  a small  village  in 
Westphalia  nrliere  he  turned 
the  do)‘  into  night,  maintain- 
ing ctmtact  with  the  outside 
wcHTld  by  means  of  long,  mid- 
night itoone  calls.  Hl.>«  last 
book  was  published  m 1989. 
after  which  be  abandoned  his 
Ufa’s  uYirk  tn  disappointment 
and  bitterness. 


Denis  Staunton 


Hans  Blumenberg.  philosopher, 
bom  July  13,  1920:  died  March 
28. 1996. 


Blameabez^. . . gifts aSowed  him  to  reach  a broad  pablic- 
but  may  have  cost  him  the  respect  of  academic  collea^es 


Chris  Seward 


A passion  ambushed 
on  the  road  to  Cubal 


ESPITE  takii^  an  edu- 
cation certificate  at 
Sussex  University, 
after  an  Oxford  d^ree,  Chtis 
Seward  never  worked  in  far- 
mal  educatUm.  Be  followed  a 
passion  to  woi%  with  people 
to  need.  He  became  a play- 
leader  at  a Wandsworth 
women's  refoge,  a communhy 
worker,  a hou^g  projects  of- 
Soer  with  Shelter  in  York- 
shire and  Humberside.  By  toe 
eariy  1990s  his  pato  had  taken 


Prlnmpled . . . Chris  Seward ' 


him  to  Angola  to  work  with 
Oxfam.  Last  week,  Seward 
was  ambushed  with  two  UN 
staff  memb^  on  tiie  Ben- 
guela-Cubal  road  in  that 
country.  He  died  aged  46: 

Chris  was  a workaholic, 
open,  straightforward  and 
inincipled.  ‘Tf  you  know  him 
now,  you  have  always  known 
him,"  a friend  observed 
shortly  b^re  his  deafo.  “He 
hasn't  ehangBrt,  he  is  quite 
unique.” 

Chris  was  bom  in  Surrey, 
and  moved  to  Esses  as  a nine- 
year-old.  He  went  to  King  Ed- 
ward VI  Grammar  SetoooL, 
Chebnsford.  before  wtonh^  a 
scholarship  to  Lincoln  Col- 
lie. Oxford,  to  read  English 
He  tau^  briefly  at  a compre- 
hensive before  Sussex. 

It  was  later,  while  worktog 
with  Shelter  tbat  he  retrained 
as  a carpenter,  a skill  which 
won  his  first  overseas  job.  It 
was  with  Save  The  CtUldren 
in  Burkina  Faso  refiirbishing 
and  constnictizig  new  h«»aith 
centres.  He  moved  on  to 
Guinea  Bissau  for  three 
years,  where  he' learned  Por- 
tuguere  and  provided  te(dmi- 
cal  and  management  tratoing 
boat-builders. 

Back  to  Britain,  he  took  a 


masters  degree  in  primary 
health  care  education  at  Man- 
chester. This  was  followed  by 
a stint  in  Angola  with  Unicef 
co-ordinating  an  emeigency 
health  programme. 

In  1993  Chris  joined  Oxfam 
as  an  emergency  support 
manager.  These  three  years 
were  the  most  traumatic  and 
the  most  joy^  time  his 
Ufa.  He  xnanied  a Rwandan, 
Predentieime,  but  be  was  in 
Zaire  when  the  civil  war  and 
genocide  in  her  country 
erupted.  It  took  weeks  to  find 
her  but  with  tb^  reunion 
(xune  the  revelation  that  most 
of  her  family  had  been 
massacred. 

Chris's  1994  appointment  as 
Oxfam’s  deputy  country  rep- 
resentative to  Angola  gave 
the  couple  a new-found  peace. 
Their  son.  Maboro  — peace  in 
Kierwanda  — was  bmi  in 
Angola.  Predentieime  and 
Mahoro  are  now  back  to  Eng- 
ZancL  Chris,  bis  collogues 
in  Angola,  will  be  impossible 
tore/piace. 


PaidShMleek 


Christopher  John  Seward,  aid 
woricsr,  bom  December  3,  1949, 
died  April  3, 1996. 


Ileath  Notices 

CHOWN,  Gteaham.  On  Tuesday  2nd  . 
1996.  muen  IovkI  imsband  ol  Pai  and  I . . 
of  Rachel.  A privdtp  uamalicn  will  IwU 
on  9ih  Aoni  and  e immonal  servica  on 
2T|h  Aoni  at  Ham  at  Swbv'  All  Son*. 
Ctmn^i.  Lincetiah'n  Fmrif  Ronw  emit. 
domaem  lo  Cancer  Rc-searoi,  eo  any 
hranch  of  die  Midland  Bank. 

HEHBRY,  Baal.  suddriiN  on  Apnl  9lh 
1996  Faimer.  eonservahoiilsi  and  lilaiwig 
<mlMr  for  t>eac«  Piivate  cramaOon  fam- 
ily Hmara  only  Oonabona  H deaired  to 
UN  I CE.F..  care  of  The  Funviai  DirMors. 
Rwoll  O.  Qraan,  66B  Hgh  SUeei.  Sotlron 
weuea  Seam.  CBia  lEF  fief  01^9 
S13S13). 

UNNANE,  Marti  Andra^,  lelayialon  pro- 
duear  cted  suddenly  on  Tuesday  Apnl  3tk1 
Service  at  SL  Thomua'  Cattioiie  Chuici> 
BJenheIrn  Road  Das'.  Kent  I JSpm  and 
Bfier  ai  DaaHwy  Di*e  StreeL  Deal 

MELLORS,  Robert  Georee.  B.  Nottinahain 
39.1049.  O.  Woruw  snM  (E«  LS.E. 
G.LF..  Electric  Cinema  S ci  TlUnker. 
umtar.  daiRer 

ARMOAr  Oerak  BradHish  or  Whealh- 
omiNieed.  Herts  Died  6 April  oped  66  oiler 
12  long  hard  years  of  suherttig  Husband  of 
Plane,  father,  qrandlethpr  jmJ  aallmg 
ecuhuelaBl.  Pnraia  erenobon  Donaiiont  <i 
wished  M The  Slewaris.  Harpenden 
Memorial  Hospilai.  Harpenden  Hem  ALS 
4TA  or  PYA  SaiLUmilv 
RggKETT.  ar  Rani^  MHnwy  Wfaen 
CBE  dad  eui  Apnl  1996  Baloveo  twebina 
d Hanoi  and  loinno  laUur  of  Mmfm  Gm 
and  Vanessa  Family  func-rol  ol  chMng 
Crematvtun  on  Tinndav  IBth  April  I9U 
Mecnorl^  Sameo  to  be  announce  later. 
ftmUy  flowers  eniy  3onaboirt  if  desired  rc. 
UaeMilion  West  Kaid  Nurse  Appeal 
WWrRBLD,  DR.  PhHp.  of  PeebleB.  Swl- 
l£di  Ol  flh  Apnf  1996  otier  a Miorf  iflnees. 
GP.  PAPdiatrieian  poei  and  creative 
Ddrfrer.  qreailv  lOved  otkI  loving  huspond 
of  PouUne.  lather  of  Jaremy,  Jmsib.  Mir- 
anda. Kate  end  Nlcoia  and  srandlather  of 
11  arand^lidren  Enaulncn  10  Robin  Hill  2 
Eaaigaie  Poebies 

In  Memoriam 

M MEMORY,  also  of  All  dleabiad  peopia 
mwdered  in  ihe  Hdocaisi 

SI?  aonounwiiieie  teteptwie 

Qiyi  ns  4SS.  Fax  oi7i  ri3  4i2» 


Jackdaw 


I H.^  ON  gray  wool  trou- 
sers. a blue  Shirt,  and  a four- 
in-hnnd  knit  tie.  which  I 
didn't  bother  to  loosen.  My 
h.'uids  were  folded  together 
on  ray  chest  in  the  corpse-in- 
toe-casket  position,  and  I 
hadn’t  turned  back  the  bed- 
spread. It  WOS3.30  on  a cold 
and  grey  Februarvaftemotm. 
My  next  appointment  was  at 
5 o'clock,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing. at  that  moment,  that  I 
was  eaRer  to  read.  Into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus  I slipped, 
and  for  the  next  half-hour  I 
slept.  I wxm’t  s.iy  like  a baby, 
or  like  a log,  but  like  what  I 
now  prefer  to  think  mj’self — 
a man  who  has  mastered,  in 


an  its  delicate  Intrtcacy,  tiie 
art  of  the  nap. 

I did  not  move,  1 did  not 
stir.  I woke,  as  planneto  with- 
out a wrinkle  in  my  shirt, 
trousers,  or  cheek,  not  a hair 
out  of  place ...  I don't  ordi- 
narily nap  on  a bed  or  on  my 
back.  As  a napmaster,  1 fear 
too  much  comfort  and  tbe 
consequent  difoculty  of  pull- 
ing myself  out  of  the  plea- 
sures of  a too-deep  sleep  to  go 
back  into  the  worid.  I also 
wish  to  avoid  rumpledness. 
the  toll  that  a nap  on  one's 
bark  on  n couch  often  takes. . 
Most  of  my  napping  therefore 
is  done  sitting  on  a couch, 

shoesofT.  with  my  feet  resting 
on  a low  footstooL  Having 
one's  feet  up  is  important- 

Most  ofmy  naps— and  1 
usually  get,  on  the  average, 
three  or  four  a week — take 
place  late  to  the  afternoon, 
around  5 or  5-W.  with  the  tele- 
vision news  playing  softly  to 
the  background.  As  the 
reports  of  earthquakes, 
plagues,  arson,  pillaging,  and 
general  corruption  hum  on,  1 
snooze  away,  a perfect  s>*m- 
bolofthe  indifibrence  of  m.*m 
in  the  modem  age . . . Should 
the  telephone  ring  while  I nm 


mid-nap.  I answer  it  in  an 
especially  clear  and  wide- 
awake voice  that  I don't  usu- 
ally bother  evoking  when  I 
am  in  1^  w’ide  awake-  Some 
of  these  naps  leave  me  a touch 
groggy,  though  this  soon 
enou^  disappears.  Usually, 
they  all  do  tbe  job,  which  is  to 
help  get  me  thniugh  the  eve- 
ning ...  I nap  well  on  air- 
planes. trains,  buses,  and 
cars,  and  with  a special  profi- 
ciency at  concerts  and  lec- 
tures. lam.  when  preyed, 
able  to  nap  standing  up.  In 
certain  select  coupimy  I wish 
I could  nap  while  beii% 
spoken  to.  1 have  not  yet 
learned  to  nap  while  1 myself 
am  speaking  thou^  I have 
fait  the  urge  to  do  so. 
TTieAtneriotui  Sector  toites 
0 guick forty  reinks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tutpping,  reprinted  in 
the  UTNE  Reader. 

Nimble  fingers 

MY  FIRST  experience  with 
online  sex  came  when  I jo  toed 
The  Source  in  1984.  In  those 
heady  daj's  almost  every  en- 
counter was  like  magic,  and 
had  the  hypnotic^ect  of  real 
time  e\clian;tes ...  It  was 


new  and  it  was  the  spring- 
time of  a place  which  had  yet 
to  be  called  cyber^aything. 
Two  flesh-and-blood  lovers 
came  to  me  first ...  Both  from 
New  Yotk,  both  eventoally 
coining  to  Dallas  to  visit,  to 
retrospect.  Zln  suiprised  1 
didn't  stop  after  the  first  face 
meeting.  Tbe  poor  girl  was 
noth  tog  like  the  fantasies  of 
ber  tbat  I bad  constructed 
from  our  scremi  time.  She 
didn’t  look  that  ranch  like  the 
photo  she  bad  srat.  eith^.  I 
was  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  r^ty.  A few  months 
later  1 met  the  second.  She 
was  more  attractive  to  per- 
son than  I had  thought  she 
would  be.  The  lesson,  I sup- 
pose, is  that  you  never  really 
know  what  foe  other  end  of 
an  online  r^tioDship  is  like 
until  you  can  see.  touch,  fed 
and  smell  them,  A good  on- 
line friend  told  me  to  remem- 
ber three  key  points  about  on- 
line relationships: 

1.  They  develop  very,  verv 
quickly — and  often  end  j ust 
as  suddenly. 

2.  They  are  inside-out 
relationships  — your  first  im- 
pressions are  based  on  what 
the  other  says,  thinks  and 


feels  rather  than  the  color  of 
their  eyes,  tiie  size  of  their 
waist,  or  foe  kinds  of  clothes 
they  wear. 

3.  They  are  oftmi  based  on 
how  well  the  other  person 
types  rather  than  foe  charac- 
ter and  stature  of  tiie  individ- 
ual— fast  nbnble  fingers 
often  come  across  as  grreiter 
wit  and  wisdom  when  your 
monitor  is  your  only  vantage 
point 

Or>linessx,  a user’s  guide. 
fivtnPupaJoe*s2hoe^t^peak 
Primer,  on  eleoromc Journal 
producaliyJoeSarr'ObarT^- 
linh.net). 

Big  whimper 

Q.  IS  MANKIND  heading  In- 
eluctably toward  direster? 
A-Ithtokwearegotog 
threap  a difficult  time.  I feel 
tiie  same  way  I did  in  Britain 
before  World  War  ZL  Ev^. 
oneknewthattherewasgo- 
togto  bea  war.  But  yDudidnY 
stop  living  or  enjoying  your- 
self because  of  ft.  And  when  it 
happened,  everyone  pull^ 
togrther  and  did  their  best  to 
deal  with  it 

Q.  World  War  n produced 
millions  of  deaths. 

A.  It  did.  And  we  may  have  to 


go  through  that  again. 

Q.  In  what  form  will  the  cata- 
clysm come? 

A.  I think  it  will  have  less  to 
do  with  our  activi'^  ami  more 
to  do  with  our  sheernum* 
bers.  Every  two  or  tiirfo  cen- 
turies there  is  a volcanic 
eruption  so  big  that  it  fouls  up 


harvests.  According  to  cur- 
rent estimates,  the  world’s 
grain  stocks  are  only  45  days. 


No  Mg  bang. . .Newsweek 


Yet  in  a global  perspective, 
these  are  retber  normal  oc- 
currences, like  a common 
cold  in  a person.  And  they  are 
tbe  most  convincing  argu- 
ment gainst  oveipopulation 
tbat  I can  formulate. 
Geophysicist  and  Gaia  theorist 
James  Looelock.  interviewed  in 
Bemsuiedc. 

Sore  lips 

1 KNEW  1 had  a problem 
whmi  a friend  who  I hardly 
ever  saw  asked  me  after  din- 
oer  when  i was  going  to  apply 
my  Ctoqistick.  It  was  a force 
ofhabit  to  always  put  iton 
after  each  meal.  In  the  short 
q>an  of  a weekend,  she  no- 
ticed my  addiction  easier 
tiian  I could!  1 used  lip  halm 

dozens  of  times  a day ; after  I 
brushed  my  teeth,  after  eat- 
ing, after  blowing  ny  nose, 
before  and  after  sex.  When  1 

ran  oat,  it  was  insohity  until  I 
got  some  new  stuff.  i would 
b^tbe  cheap  off-brands 
when  I had  to,  but  I never  lost 
the  craving  for  Cherry  (3»ap- 
^ck.  A couple  times.  I tried 
to  stop.  But  tbe  pain  wasun- 
bearable.  I was  weak.  I gave 
in  to  the  pain  and  used  ggnpi 


and  again.  I started  Lip  Balm 
Anon^ntous  when  1 saw 
firiends  give  up  caffpine  and 
alcohol.  I knew  there  had  to 
bea  way . . . 

Tve  all  but  given  up  denying 
my  addiction.  1 have  tliose  lit- 
tle barrels  of  Blistex  hidden 
away  everywhere.  There’s 
one  in  my  car.  one  at  my  bed- 
side. one  on  the  dresser  and 
one  in  my  desk  drawer  at 
work.  1 also  have  a small  con- 
tamerthatnts  into  the  watch 
pocket  in  my  jeans  that  I take 
jrtthme  whifoe\*er  1 know  that 
ru  be  away  from  my  other 
stashes  for  longer  than  a few 
hours — when  I go  out  to  a 
clubfor  dancing  orashow. . . 
More  iestimonyfrvm  the  Lip 
Balm  Dependents  newsgroup 
on  the  Interna  (http:--  /user- 
s.aon.com/LipBalmA).  More 
addict 's  coitfessions  tomorroic. 
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Link-up  would  create  world’s  second  biggest  financial  institution  but  15,000  jobs  could  be  at  risk 

Swiss  banks  in  merger  talks 


Mark  Milner,  Paul  Minpiiy 
end  Patrick  Donovan 


IRECTORS  at 
Union  Bank  of 
Switzerland  will 
tomorrow  discuss 
a possible  merger 
with  CS  Holding  — parent  of 
Credit  Suisse  — whi^  would 
create  the  world’s  second 
largest  bank  with  assets  of 
mure  than  £430  billion. 

Last  night  the  two  compa- 
nies confirmed  that  talks  had 
already  taken  place  betiraen 
the  outgoing  UBS  chairman. 
Nikolaus  Senn,  and  CS  Hold- 
ing’s Rainer  Gut  last  week. 

A spokeswoman  for  U^  in 


Zurich  revealed  that  the  ap- 
proach would  be  at 

a board  meeting  tomorrow, 
“liie  board  of  directors  will 
discuss  the  idea  of  entering 
into  discussions  with  CS 
Holding.”  She  added  that  the 
approach  had  come  from  CS 
Holding  and  that  no  concrete 
proposals  had  been  tabled. 

CS  Holding,  which  reveled 
the  talks  after  a r^rt  In  a 
Swiss  newspaper,  said-  *in 
view  of  the  current  environ- 
ment. CS  Holding  continues 
to  be  of  the  opimon  that  the 
matter  in  question  is  impor- 
tant and  should  be  debated.” 

The  mei^r  of  two  of  Swit> 
zerland's  big  thr^  banks  — 
the  third  is  Swiss  Bank  Cor- 


pt^hon  — is  Ukely  to  mean 
widespre^  job  losses,  with 
some.  Swiss  estimates  putting 
the  total  at  more  thaw  is, 000. 

But  CS  Holding  clearly  sees 
the  advantages  of  a merger.  In 
an  industry  where  size  and 
global  reach  are  seen  as  in- 
creasingly importanL 

A merger  would  put  the  two 
Swiss  banks  second  only  in 
terms  cf  assets  to  the  combi- 
nation of  Japan's  Bank  of 
Tokyo  and  Mitsubishi  Bank, 
which  announced  their  own 
merger  only  last  month. 

Last  night  CS  Holding  said 
that  Mr  Gut  had  argu^  that 
”the  challenge  thrcrsm  up  by 
the  globalisation  of  financi^ 
sendees  and  the  continuing 


restructuring  process  within 
Switzerland's  hanking  indus- 
try demanded  far-sighted 
solution”. 

He  is  also  said  to  have  sug- 
gested that  so  alliance  could 
h^p  to  resolve  the  current 
confrontation  between 
and  one  of  its  major  share- 
holders, Martin  Bbner,  who 
plans  to  vote  against  the  ap- , 
polntment  of  Robert  Studer  as 
the  new  chairman  of  UBS. 

However.  CS  Holding  de- 
nied a Swiss  newspaper 
report  that  it  made  its  sup- 
port  tbr  UBS  in  its  struggle 
against  Mr  Ebner  conditional 
on  boardroom  backing  for  the 
merger. 

Mr  Ebner's  clash  with  the  | 


UBS  board  will  come  to  a 
bead  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Zurich.  However, 
shareholders  will  not  be  able 
to  vote  on  the  merger  pro- 
posal, according  to  the  bank's 
spokeswoman,  because  it 
came  too  late  fbr  the  agenda. 

Any  merger  between  the 
two  Swiss  banking  giants 
would  mean  the  amalgam- 
ation cf  two  of  ti>e  most  pow- 
erful players  in  London's  fi- 
nancial markets. 

Last  night,  a UBS  director 
insisted  that  while  there 
would  be  some  natural  over- 
lap, automatic  job  losses 
would  be  limited. 

“We  are  both  very  strong  in 
the  bond  markets  gener^y. 


but  it's  probably  fair  to  say 
that  Credit  Suisse  has  some- 
thing of  an  edge  in  terms  of 
Eurobonds  — both  as  an 
issuer  and  as  a trader."  he 
said. 

“But  when  it  comes  to  equi- 
ties — across  Euro^.  not  just 
London  — we  are  in  a differ- 
ent league.  Credit  Suisse  does 
not  cnny'  our  clout,  certainly 
with  UK  Institutions.” 

He  said  the  trend  towards 
bigger  and  stronger  Invest- 
ment banks  worldwide  was 
well  established.  “All  the  talk 
is  about  just  a dozen  or  so 
^bal  players  emerging  o^er 
the  next  few  years.  There  is  a 
race  to  be  a member  of  this 
premier  league.” 


UBS 


UNION  BANK  of  Switzer- 
land, one  of  the  big  three 
of  Swiss  banking,  is  also  one 
of  Europe's  largest  banks  and 
had  assets  at  the  beginning  oS 
last  year  amounting  to 
SFulize  billion  (£180  biUlon), 
writes  Roger  Coice. 

The  bank  has  concentrated 
overseas  expansion  on  whole- 
sale banking  and  bought  into 
London  in  advance  the 
market's  Big  Bang  when  it 
began  tlie  acquisition  of  lead- 
ing stockbroker  I^iUips  & 
Drew.  The  London  firm  was 
e\TntuaLly  mei^  into  UBS 
in  1989  to  form  the  base  of  the 
hank’s  global  investment 
banking  operation. 


UBS  has  embraced  a multi- 
pronged strati^*  of  building 
its  Swiss  base  while  also  at- 
tempting to  expand  its  inter- 
national investment  and  mer- 
chant banking  operation.  But 
the  strategy  has  always  been 
associated  with  independence 
— the  hank  has  never  ac- 
knowledged the  need  to  build 
its  capital  base  through 
merger. 

Domestic  expansion  was  fo- 
cused flnnly  on  financial  9e^ 
vices,  and  UBS  has  made 
great  inroads  in  the  credit 
card  market  with  the  launch 
of  its  Enrocard  In  1991. 

The  group  is  organised 
around  four  core  divisions: 
corporate  and  institutional 
banking;  corporate  finance 
(includ£g  takeovers  and  tra- 
ditional merchant  banking); 


I financial  market  trading  in 
securities,  precious  metals, 
foreign  exchange  and  com- 
modities: and  asset  manage- 
ment. fri  the  UK.  the  asset- 
management  arm  PDFM  is  a 
significant  and  aKresslv& 

I fund  manager,  with  a pcdicy 
of  taking  substantial  but ' 
risky  stakes. 

For  several  years  the  bank 
has  had  a running  fi^t  with 
leading  shareholder  Martin 
Ebner,  who  has  banned  the 
board  following  heavy  losses 
on  a speculative  investment  I 
Last  November  he  lost  the  | 
first  round  in  a battle  to  pre- 
vent UBS  oniQnng  its  share 
structure,  but  the  bank  has 
had  to  attempt  to  reach  a 
settlement  In  the  hope  of 
avoiding  a lengthy  ■ legal 
action. 


Credit  Suisse 


IT  IS  bl^er  than  either 
Barclays  or  NatWest  and 
its  branches  are  spread 
across  the  world  from 
Tokyo  to  Los  Angeles  to 
Cairo-  It  is  also,  perhaps 
belying  the  popular  ima^ 
of  a sleepy  monolithic 
SwIm  no  stranger  to 
mergers  and  change,  writes 
Pauline  ^ringett 
Credit  Suisse  was  estab- 
lished in  1856  and  became 
tile  flagship  bimk  of  the  CS 
Holding  ^TTian™i  services 
group  in  1989-  In  1994 — the 
last  published  figures  ~ the 
bank  bad  assets  of  £196  mil- 
lion, boosted  by  the  acquisi- 
tion the  previous  year  of 


Swiiserlasd’s  largest  hank, 
Swiss  Volkesbank.  The  SV 
swoop  was  a bold  move.  At 
the  time  Credit  Suisse  was 
langnishing  behh^  its  arch 
rivals  Union  Bank  of  Switl- 
zerland  and  Swiss  Bank 
Corporatiom  in  the  retail 
areas  of  deposits,  mortgages 
and  consumer  lending. 

-Buying  SV  was  a gamble. 
It  had  been  badly  hit  by 
crumbling  property  loans. 
Under  the  dHve  of  chief  ex- 
ecutive Jos^  Ackermann, 
the  move  appears  to  be 
woricing-  The  cost  savings 
have  already  been  snbstan- 
tial  and  the  bank  has  been 
making  chirpy  noises  about 
having  revamped  the  struc- 
ture while  retaining  the 
brand  image.  The  bad  news 
for  the  workers  has  been 


the  closure  of  around  60  SV 
and  Credit  Suisse  branches. 

Last  year  Credit  Suisse 
also  acquired  a large 
regional  bank,  Neue  Aar- 
ganer  Bank,  It  also  com- 
bined its  US  and  Canadian 
operations  under  a manage- 
ment based  in  New  York  in 
an  attempt  to  cut  costs. 

The  UK  banking  sector  is 
probably  most  familiar 
with  Credit  Suisse  through 
its  investment  banking 
arm.  CS  First  Boston.  This 
was  created  in  1988  when  it 
merged  its  international  in- 
vestment bank  with  the  US 
First  Boston. 

It  all  adds  up  to  an  agres- 
six'e  Hank  which  is  not 
afraid  to  reinvent  itself  but 
which  also  enjoys  a reputa- 
tion as  financially  solid. 


Britainonthe 
brink  ofa 
new  recession 


Richard  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Ryie 


STAGNATING  export 
orders  and  stiiDins 
Stivet  sales  have  pushed 
Uie  nvmufacturing  sector  to 
ilie  brink  ofa  fresh  recession, 
figures  published  yesterday 
showed. 

Fbcioo'  output  — which  ac- 
counts for  a ftftli  of  the  UK 
economy  — was  0.5  per  cent 
lower  in  the  tluve  months  to 
Febru.*ir>'  than  in  the  preced- 
ing quarter,  according  to  the 
newly-formed  Office  of 
National  Statistics  (ONS). 

Tlie  Treasury  hopes  that 
vigorous  cons  mu  er  spending 
will  fuel  growth  even  if  indus- 
try fades,  but  today's  latest 
snapshot  of  the  Street 
from  tlie  Confederation  of 
British  Industry . shows  the 
New  Vear  retail  miul-boom  is 
running  out  of  steam. 

Sales  in  March  were  up  on 
the  s:ime  time  a year  ago,  but 
the  CBl  warned  that  the 
underlying  rate  of  improve- 
ment had  slowed  for  the  first 
time  in  six  months. 

City  pundits,  who  were  su- 
prised  by  another  month  of 
disappointing  data,  said  firms 
were  still  running  down  plen- 
tiful stocks  and  sulTeriag 
from  empty  export  books. 
Thev  urgrt  interest  rate  cuts 
to  kick-start  the  econcany. 

Suuon  Briscoe,  chief  econo- 
mist at  Nikko  EunH>e,  said: 


“An  increasingly  strong  case 
can  now  be  put  that  the  econ- 
omy is  in  danger  of  drifting 
badi  into  recessiou.  A UR 
rate  cut  is  not  imminent  but. 
if  the  recovery  fhils  to  take 
hold,  rates  will  be  cut” 

The  Chancellor's  panel,  of 
economic  advisers  warned, 
however,  against  any  Airtber 
easing  of  moaeta^  policy.  In 
their  half-yearly  report,  pub- 
lished yesterda}'.  the  experts 
said:  “Most  us  do  not  think 
that  the  next  move  in  interest 
rates  should  necessarily  be 
downwards.  'Ihe  authorities 
will  fhee  signs  of  an  accelera- 
tion in  growth  through  the 
year,  whicb  might  sugg^  an 
eventual  need  to  raise  inter- 
est rates." 

The  CBI  said  its  Distribu- 
tive Trades  Survey  showed 
retailers'  expectations  of 
growth  in  March  had  proved 
to  be  too  optimistic. 

Trxule  was  fblt  to  be  only 
slightly  above-average  for  the 
time  of  year  and  some 
retailers  reported  a downturn 
in  sales.  Their  experience  was 
ctffeet  by  a marked  pi^-up  in 
other  areas,  with  hardware, 
and  DIY  tiiops  report- 
ing the  greatest  volume  in- 
creases on  a year  ago. 

Associate  director  of  eco- 
nomic analysis,  Sudhir  Jun- 
ankar,  said:  ‘^Retailers  are 
confident  that  sales  will  pick 
up  in  Api^  althou^  this  will 
depe^  on  a stronger  trading 
performance  being  achieved 


Chancellor  on  edge . . . Kenneth  Clarke’s  experts  warn  against  easing  monetary  policy 


Lloyd’s  moves  closer  to  an 
improved  offer  for  Names 


Pauline  Springett 


mling  council  of  the 
Lloyd’s  of  Lon- 
suranee  market  is 
to  move  signif- 
:loser  to  agreeing  de- 
an Imprwed  settle- 
er  for  its  loss-stricken 

ew-lo6k  deal,  consid- 
formally  by  councU 
s last  vtvek.  is  ex- 
0 top  £3  billion.  That 
9 an  increase  of  wore 
K)  million  on  the  deal 
iible.  but  may  still  be 

to.wtisft’the  Namw. 
imes  have  been  push- 
nt  lea.«rt  .-m  esetra 

^deal  is  rejet^  to 
e market  could  »1- 
joj-d’s  has  ther^re 
»n  working  fex’erishly 
ly  a year  to  drum  up 
ontributlons  from 
agents  and  brokers, 
are  being  asked 
II  h.*ive  ben^ted  m 
t from  Lloyd’s  exis- 
d can  expert  to  do  m 
rture  if  It  survives.  If 
ncs  accept  the 
II  have  to  stop  sutog 

pibutors  over  losses. 

igents  haw  aiwas’s 


been  expected  to  pay  around 
£200  million,  but  Lloyd’s  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  them 
to  increase  this  amount-  Tbe 
auditors  and  brokers  are 
understood,  to  have  offered 
around  £100  million  each. 
Uoyd’s  is  also  believed  to  be 
trying  to  raise  several  million 
pounds  from  a syndicated 
bank  loan. 

Meanwhile,  Lloyds  moved 
swiftly  yesterday  to  quash 
reports  that  Lioncover  would 
not,  after  alL  be  reinsured 
into  Equitas.  Equitas  is  the 
proposed  insurance  company 
being  set  up  to  take  over 
Uoyd’s  old  UabUities.  It  will 
be  ring-fenced  from  the  on-go- 
ing Uoj^'s  market 

Lioncover  is  the  company 
which  Lloyd’a  set  up  to  IW 
to  take  on  the  liabilities  of  the 
PCW  syndicates  which  col- 
lap^  as  a result  of  fraud  In 
the  early  JWOs. 

A Lloyd’s  spokesman  said  it 
had  always  been  the  intention 
to  reinsure  Lioncover  into 
Equitas  and  this  had  not 

set  of  published 

Lioncover 

to  last  year’s  set  of  Uoyd 
counts,  show  its  possible 
losses  total  more  than 
£700  million. 


over  the  Easter  period  when 
compared  with  last  year." 

This  optimism  was 
Fleeted  in  an  increase  in  tbe 
number  of  orders  placed  with 
suppliers  by  retailers.  ONS 


Abbey  plans 
big  pay  rises  in 
the  boardroom 

ABBEY  National  is  paving 
the  way  for  big  boardroom 
pay  rises  by  ihereastog  its 
non-executive  directors'  sal- 
ary ceiling  to  £750,0(10.  accord- 
ing to  the  bank's  armuai 
report,  writes  Ian  King. 

Payments  to  the  chairman 
?iTtfi  noD-executive  directors 
are  currently  capped  at 
ESOO.OOO,  according  to  the 
company’s  six-year-old 
articles  eff  association. 

But  the  combined  salaries 
cf  chairman  Lord  Tugendhat 
— whose  package  has  risen 
from  £242,^  to  £263,762  over 
the  past  12  months  — and  the 
bank’s  non-executive  direc- 
tors is  ibst  approaching  that 
limit 

The  report  also  drops  a 
broad  hint  that  Abbey 
National  will  have  to  pay 
extra  bonuses  to  directors  to 
March  next  year,,  under  tiie 
terms  ofa  “three-year discre- 
tionary bonus  scheme*',  first 
establisHed  to  1994. 

Meanwhile.  British  Aero- 
space has  announced  details 
of  its  long-term  incentive 
scheme  to  directors,  which 
will  see  free  shares,  to  the 
value  cf  60  per  cent  of  salary, 
paid  into  a plan  each  year. 


nffrriaia  gaid  that  Overall  In- 
dustrial output  had  risen  in 
February  by  0.4  per  cent,  as 
the  cold  snap  sent  supplies 
electrtcity  and  gas  scoring. 
But  on  a three-month  basis 


tbe  index  rt  production  had 
risen  just  0.1  per  cent 
Tbe  continued  weakness  of 
manufacturtog,  which  ac- 
counts for  80  per  cent  cf  in- 
dustrial production,  forced 


PHOTOORAPK  HMYTIN  ARGLES 

government  statisticians  to 
revise  down  their  trend  esti- 
mate of  growtli  for  the  whole 
sector  to  zero  — for  the  first 
time  since  the  end  of  tbe  last 
recession. 


Benetton  outtet  calls  in 
receivers  after  big  loss 


A licensee  for  the 
Italian  t^hion  chain 
is  £400,000  in  the 
red,  says  IAN  KING 

ONE  of  the  leading 
British  licensees  fbr 
Benetton,  the  Italian- 
owned  international  fash- 
ion chain,  called  in  the 
recelvero  after  poor  trading 
sent  it  into  the  red. 

Halcyon  Retail,  which 
owns  eight  Benetton  U> 
cences  at  pr^tiglotis  loca- 
tions including  Milton 
Keynes.  Xslington,  Canary 
Wharfs  (hoydon  and  Brent 
Cross,  appototed  receivers 
at  the  accountants  Grant 
Thornton  aftm:  running  up 
full-year  losses  of  £400,000 
on  sates  £3-7  million. 

Tbe  stores  all  trade  under 
the  "flwis  "United  Colours 
of  Benetton*'  and  sell  Ben- 
etton-branded clothes. 

The  recovers  said  Hal- 
cyon. which  Is  run  and  pri- 
marily owned  by  Robert 


Jenkins,  ^evfoasly  chief 
executive  of  the  H^b  Street 
retailer  Blazer  — was  now 
up  for  sale,  sijice  losses  had 
continued  into  the  current 
trading  year. 

Sources  close  to  Benetton 
said  last  night  that  tbe  com- 
pany's London  a^t  Paulo 
Panizao.  was  trying  to  bro- 
ker a deal  which  could  in- 
volve Balcyon’6  stores 
being  sold  to  other  Benet- 
ton licensees. 

Meanwhile,  Scott  Barnes, 
head  of  corporate  recovery 
at  Grant  Thornton,  said  the 
stores  would  conttone  to 
ti^e  as  usuaL  Be  added: 
“Despite  tbe  losses,  we  be- 
lieve there  is  likely  to  be  in- 
terest in  purchasing  at 
least  some  of  these 
oatlets.” 

Insiders  sos^iested  that 
Mr  Jenkins’s  man^ement 
style  might  have  been  resp 
ponsible  for  its  proMems. 
not  least  that  the  group  bad 
run  a head  ofitlce  far  larger 
than  tbe  business  required. 

One  said  that  although 
Halcyon  had  freed  dUficul- 
ties  with  one  or  two  stores. 


the  company,  set  np  In 
August  1994  and  employing 
more  than  100  staff,  bad  al- 
vrays  been  in  troobte.  Be 
added:  “The  business  has 
not  been  well  controUed. 
Set-up  costs  have  not  been 
recouped,  he  couldn’t  cover 
overhead  costs,  and  there 
were  problems  with 

the  sales  mix.” 

Benetton,  which  was 
founded  In  1965  by  Lociano 
Benetton,  operates  120 
stores  in  Britsdn,  nearly  all 
run  by  licensees,  and  7.000 
stores  worldwide. 

In  recent  years  the  com* 
pany  bas  b^n  racked  by 
problems,  from  outrage  at  a 
series  of  “ofTensive”  bill- 
board advertisements  — 
the  latest,  showing  three 
human  hearts,  has  just 
been  banned  from  London's 
Underground  — to  com- 
plaints over  the  family's 
continued  ownership- 
In  addition,  there  has 
been  nnrest  among  Benet- 
ton's institutional  inves- 
tors in  America,  where  the 
shares  have  frillen  sharply 
since  partial  flotation. 
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Tomorrow  tbe  la  men 
and  two  women  who 
make  up  the  board  of 
Union  Bank  of  Switzerland 
will  sit  down  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  change  the 
course  of  history.  They  will 
consider  what  was  previously 
regarded  as  unthinkable  — - a 
merger  with  another  of  Swit- 
zerland's  big  three  banks. 
Credit  Suisse. 

That  is  not  to  say  a Swiss 
superbank  is  about  to  burst 
upon  the  scene.  UBS  was 
stressing  last  night  that  it  Is 
considering  only  the  idea  of  a 
merger,  not  the  terms  on 
which  it  might  be  achieved. 
The  problems  of  putting  two 
of  the  big  three  Swiss  players 
together  look  horrendous. 
R^ulators  would  have  a field 
day.  ufrile  the  clash  of  cul- 
tures — decentralised  at  CS. 
reportedly  near  regimental  at 
UBS  — would  require  near- 
miraculous  diplomatic  skills 
to  sort  out.  Trickier  certainly 
than  Switzerland’s  mega- 
chemicals merger  between 
Ciba  and  Sandoe. 

Nonetheless,  both  banks 
have  global  ambitions.  Sepa- 
rately they  are  having  to 
build  on  a narrow  domestic 
base:  to  combination  they 
might  have  a much  stronger 
platform  from  which  to  ex- 
pand as  well  as  betog  able  to 
share  the  costs  of  playtog  on 
the  world  stage.  Certainly  it 
would  mean  heavy  job  losses 
16.000  on  some  estioiates. 
The  City  might  bave  to  take 
some  of  that  burden,  tliougb 
insiders  say  there  is  remark- 
ably little  overlap  between 
the  pair's  London-based  to- 
vestroemt  banking  operations. 

If  tbe  m^er  does  go  ahead. 
It  will  raise  questions  about 
tbe  future  of  tbe  last  of  the 
Swiss  triumvirate.  Swiss 
Bank  (Corporation.  If  UBS  and 
CS  see  tbe  merits  of  a merger, 
can  S^  survive  alone?  Even  i 
if  there  is  no  Swiss-made . 
merger,  others  will  now  see 
the  tbrM  banks  as  po^tial  I 
partners.  As  they  say  in  an- 1 
other  context  Game  on. 


Housing  hope 

economic  optimism 
on  which  tbe  Chance^r, 
Kenneth  Clarke.  Is 
counting  to  reverse  Conserva- 
tive fortunes  at  tbe  Tamworto 
byelections  and  beyond  is 
proving  something  of  a chi- 
mera. Despite  recent  Interest 
rate  cuts  and  the  tax  reduc- 
tions soon  to  arrive,  tbe  econ- 
omy remains  in  the  dol- 
drums. Dull  export  markets 
to  Europe,  which  is  going 
through  a growth  pause,  are 
hampering  industrial  produc- 
tion, while  the  long-awaited 
upsurge  in  tbe  retaU  sector, 
normally  expected  at  this 
sta^  of  the  economic  cycle,  is 
proving  remarkably  elusive. 

On  the  industrial  front  tbe 
Februaiy  figures  are  a clear 
dlsappointmeoL  Over  the  last 


three-montli  period  industriol 
output  was  virtually  static. 
When  the  energ}'  sector  is 
stripped  out.  nutnufarturing 

— the  key  to  the  UK's 

recovery  — is  shwing  dis- 
tinct recessionary  signs. 

It  was  the  retail  sector  that 
was  meant  to  step  in  this 
spring  lo  save  the  da>*.  That 
too  is  looking  rocky,  accord- 
ing to  the  CBI  Distributive 
Trades  SiuA’ey.  It  shows  that, 
while  retail  sales  did  increase 
in  Marcli  (compai-ed  to  last 
^'ear).  the  overall  picture  Is 
not  that  positive. 

Imleed.  the  more  reliable 
three-month  on  three-montli 
figures  show  that  sales 
slowed  for  the  first  time  since 
September.  TTiis  might  partly 
explain  why  so  many 
retailers  have  plunged  into 
spring  sales  so  soon  alter 
their  fast  splurge  in  January. 
The  UK  shows  signs  of  adopt- 
ing the  .American  practice  of 
near-permanant  sales. 

If  there  is  any  joy  to  be 
^eaned  from  tlie  retaU  sector, 
it  comes  from  those  parts 
which  hat'e  been  weakest  dur- 
ing this  recovery  — those 
relating  to  the  housing  mar- 
ket. such  as  hardware,  china 
and  DDi'  shops.  With  tlie  Na- 
tionwide relentlessy  taking 
advantage  of  its  mutual  status 
to  pursue  cheaper  home  loans 

— it  cut  its  mortgage  rate  yes- 
terday  by  0.25  points  to 
6.74  per  cent  — an  end-of- 
cycle  housing  boom  may 
prove  to  be  the  only  answer  to 
the  Chancellor's  prai'ers. 


Lloyd's  promise 

IN  MANY  respects.  Lloyd’s 
of  London  has  been  patient 
to  a fault  to  seeking  to 
reach  an  amicable  settlement 
with  the  Names,  which  would 
ease  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  investors  but  ensure 
the  survival  of  the  market. 
Today.  U months  after  tbe 
CouncU  first  came  up  with  its 
£2.BbUUoQ  proposal.  It  wW 
come  back  with  W'hat 
amounts  to  its  faial  otter,  a 
package  worth  £3  billion. 

Some  of  the  Names  wUl  no 
doubt  argue  that  this  has 
token  too  long  and  remains 
inadequate  given  the  hard- 
ship they  have  been  put 
through.  But  the  Names  also 
need  to  realise  that  Lloyd's  is 
having  to  beg  and  borrow  to 
raise  the  extra  money.  The 
best  predictions  are  that  tiie 
brokers  will  chip  to  an  extra 
£100  million,  the  auditors 
(some  of  whom  have  lost  legal 
actions)  a frirtber  £100  million 
and  that  tbe  figure  from  the 
agencies  could  perhaps  be 
raised. 

However,  to  order  to  reach 
the  £3  billion  figure  Lloyd's 
may  have  to  go  to  the  market 
with  a syndicated  loon  which 
vrill  leave  the  market  with  an 
interest  rate  burden  stretch- 
ing into  the  fixture. 

Hie  Names  would  no  doubt 
ai^e  that  it  is  not  their  con- 
cern if  the  future  of  the  mar- 
ket is  put  into  jeopardy,  given  ^ 
the  failure  of  the  Council  in 
the  past  to  police  matters 
properly.  Maybe.  But  Lloyd's 
is  now  going  the  extra  mile 
and  there  U no  harm  in 
Names  being  reminded  of 
their  origin^  agreement  to 
unlimited  liabUity.  Investors 
were  not  putting  their  cash  in 
the  building  society:  for  bet- 
ter or  worse  the  new  (rffor 
should  be  accepted. 


Harrisons’  finance  director 
walks  out  ‘after  dispute’ 


Ian  King 


Harrisons  & Oosfieid. 

the  century-old  conglom- 
erate which  started  life  as  a 
colonial  tea  trader,  parted 
company  yesterday  with  Its 
finance  diroctor,  Martin  An- 
dersrai.  after  what  well-placed 
sources  suggested  was  a 
boardroom  row. 

Harrisons,  whose  activities 
include  animal  feeds,  palm 
oil.  building  supplies  and 
chemicals,  would  say  only 
that  Mr  Anderson  bad 
resigned. 

But  sources  close  to  the 
company  pointed  to  Mr  An- 
derson's relationship  with  the 
diief  executive,  BIU  Turcan, 
^0  was  finance  director  be- 
fore Mr  Anderson's  appoint- 
ment to  May  1994  from  Hill 
Samuel  merchant  bankers. 

Harrisons'  shares  skidded 
9p  to  I48p  — after  earlier  hit- 
ting  a ye^'s  low  of  I43p  — on 


news  that  the  highly  regarded 
Mr  Anderson  was  going. 

Commenting  on  Mr  Ander- 
son's departure,  Mr  Turcan 
insisted  that  there  had  been 
“no  impropriety  whatso- 
ever". and  said  the  news  was 
not  a reflection  on  the  compa- 
ny's recent  results. 

“We  jointly  agreed  that  w'e 
should  part  company.  We're 
not  in  the  business  of  slinQtog 
mud.  and  clearly  nobody 
takes  any  pleasure  in  this  sort 
ofanxioixncement.''  he  added. 

Mr  Turcan  said  he  under 
stood  be  had  no  new  job  lined 
up  immediately. 

However,  sources  close  to 
the  company  su^sted  that 
Mr  Anderson's  relationship 
with  Mr  Turcan  bad  been  at 
tlie  heart  of  the  dispute. 

One  said:  "What  you  have 
to  remember  is  that  this  is  a 
t^ic^  small  conglomerate’s 
hradquarters,  and  at  the  cen- 
tre of  that  people  have  to  get 
on.  They  didn't" 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australis  tS825  France  7.46  Italy  2,347  Singapore  2.10 

Austria  15.32  Germany  2.1950  Malts  0.54  South  Africa  6 10 

Belgium  4S.0D  Grseee  350.50  Neihe-Mnas  2 4550  Spain  1B3.50 

Canada  2.0250  Hong  Kong  11.52  Now  Zealand  2.1775  Sweden  10.05 

CyDrus0.70  India  52.16  Norway  9.57  Switzeilaad  1.7625 

Denmark  8.52  Ireland  0 s425  Portugal  227.25  Turkey  99.900 

Finland  703  Israel  4.79  Saudi  Arabia  5.70  USA  1.4950 

SimpU^l  by  Marwasi  Sank  iv*eMlng  Mian  mpaa  arm  Israeli  aitakai) 
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Red  Rose  Economics 


News  in  brief 


Continuing  the  week’s  series  testing  Labour’s  policies, 
SIMON  BEAVlSand  CHRIS  BARRIE  ask  how  the  privatised  utilities  would  be  regulated 

More  elbow  into  private  power 


IT  WAS  alTfa^'s  a safe  bet 
that  the  pri\iat35ed  utili- 
ties U'OUld  end  up  offering 
shareholders  huge  pay- 
outs. But  few  predicted 
that  Labour  would  coQect 
most  of  the  political 
dividends. 

The  utilities  hare  been  a 
niinefield  for  John  Major,  and 
thanks  to  them  he  can  no 
longer  brandish  the  privatisa- 
tion torch  as  bis  predecessor 
di±  Because  of  the  utilities 
the  flame  has  been  snuffed 
out,  Jea^ing  Labour  free  to 
make  huge  and  easy  capital. 

The  party's  message  has 
been  simple.  The  utilities 
have  provided  a feeding 
ground  for  fet  cats  and  share- 
holders: consumers  have  suf- 
fered from  las  regulation; 
huge  job  cuts  have  exacted  a 
henv>'  economic  and  human 
toll.  Public  conTidence  is  at  an 
all-time  low. 

This  is  safe  ground  for  the 
Opposition.  The  irony  is  that 
Labour  has  been  hi^y  reti- 
cent in  setting  out  its  policy 
stall.  As  with  the  rest  of  its 
industrial  policies.  Labour 
has  chosen  the  Industry 
Forum  ~ a loose  collection  of 
ad  hoc  groups  covering  key 
policy  areas  — to  kick  around 
its  ideas. 

Here  corporations  such  as 
Thames  Water,  Hanson. 

National  Power  and  Power- 
Gen  and  British  Gas  mini^e 
with  academics  and  Laix^r 
Party  officials.  Trade  unions 
are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence — they  have  to  find 
other  ways  into  the  policy- 
making process.  The  curious 
cast  of  characters  fluttering 
around  Labour  is  a mark  of 
the  fundamental  change  that 
has  gripped  the  party*. 

There  are  six  working  par- 
tis in  all  each  conducting  a 
process  of  public  consultaUon 
in  semi-private.  Individual 
party  sp^cesmen  on  industry 
are  overseeing  Investigations 
into  key  areas  — for  regula-  A minefield  for  Nlajor . . . bx 
tiou  the  energy  spokesman. 

John  Battle,  is  in  the  dri\ing  for  Blair  modernisers.  A simi- 


J 'i'"*  ■'“s 


yif-  — 


A minefield  for  Major ...  bn  t the  trick  for  Labour  is  to  help  consumers  without  crippling  the  energy  and  water  companies 


seat  — under  the  ultimate  eye 
of  the  shadow  trade  secretarj** 
Margaret  Beckett. 

Each  will  draw  up  a draft 


lar  effort  across  the  Atlantic 


reformist  modeL"  Labour's 
idea  is  to  build  consensus  and 


to  embrace  commerce  ended  use  that  as  the  foundation 
up  by  building  bridges  but  at  stone  for  a new  policy  struc- 


Ofgas.  Instead  of  induiduals 
in  the  regulatory  chair. 
Labour  favours  creating  a 


process  must  go  farther.  Regulation  had  to  bring 
Labour  wants  to  ensure  that  benefits  for  the  consumer 
where  the  utility  regulators  without  penalising  the  com- 


the  expense  of  radicalism. 


policy  document  by  tile  end  of  Companies  used  their  privi- 
this  month  and  feed  it  into  lege  to  slow  down  change. 
Labour's  joint  consultative  Mr  Battle  denies  that 
committee,  a sulnlivision  of  Labour  is  being  unduly  cau- 


stone  for  a new  policy  struc-  panel  of  experts.  Mr  Battle  fail  for  reasons  ttf  insufficient  P^y  unduh'.  Mr  Griffiths 
hire.  At  this  st^  the  bare  stresses  the  need  for  a more  resources  or  expertise,  rhe  sakL  At  the  moment  regula- 


700  UK  staff  to  go 
as  US  banks  merge 

the  toial  number  of  British  jobs  losses  resulung  from  the  W.ill 
Street  merger  oTChase  Manhattan  and  Chemical  B>ink  lotikx  .'«>i 
to  top  700.  it  emerged  yesterday . 

Around  SOO  staff  have  already  loft  The  cuts,  .slgntficaiulv 
granter  than  unions  had  exp^ed,  result  from  the  £6.5  billion 
deal  which  fonxuOly  came  into  place  yesterday. 

Industry  sources  expect  most  losses  to  come  from  foreign 

exchange  and  treasury  dealing  operaciems.  — Rotridt  Ounurnn 

1 ,000  new  jobs  at  Welsh  park 

Lip  T0 1 .000 jobs  will  be  created  In  the  next  la  months  by  an 
IntcrnadonAconsortiumdM'eioplngnfiSO  million  multt-niedia 

KVk  in  Wales. 

'The  paric  Is  based  around  a statfcm  set  up  to  recriw  satellite 
sUgials  and  offering  on  intematioonl  triecoms  gateway,  'pw 
consortium  include  Ortm  Hrtwork  S^tems.  CabldTbl  bouth 
Wales,  the  utUify  company  Hytier.  Christiani  & Nklsm  and  cabk> 
firm  Ta  Corporation.  Located  in  Cardtlf  Bay.  the  aiKictv  site  ts 
baded  by  the  Wblsh  Devek^iment  Agenc)'  and  should  attract 
high  technology  coBipanles.  Bankers  hope  that  up  mbs 

could  be  created  In  five  yeare  b)*  multi-omia.  financial  .services 
arricaU  centre  companies.  Chris  Bamc 

Ferguson  in  £31  regroup 

FERGUSONInternationaltiiecongknneretewtuciiigiPcinltsesln 
' dothcshsngeraandlabcdsandttii^lastyearissuertrwoprrflts 
warnings  yesterday  announced  the  sale  of  its  hangers  and  eoni  • 

' municatlonscoinpcBaentsbusinessesfiMrfifl.5  million 

Ferguson  said  the  hangers  group,  excluding  the  Morpkin  com- 
I pnny.  would  be  sold  to  rival  Mauna,w1iUe  the  commimkntkms 
components  bustness  would  go  to  a private  bu>Tr.  KT\'C  Hold- 
I ings.Fei9i5oawhichunt&lastyearwasbasnlinApFdehyCastli*. 
Cumbria,  alsoannouncvd  that  it  wtis  buying  Liibel  Image,  a 
Welsh  label  manafecturw . for  SSJS  mllUon. 

' Sliarcsof  FetgtBon.  whidtalso  predicted  foll-5ear.  pre-ta.\ 
profits  of  EUSmilUon.  closed  up  I8p  at  21Qp.  — Am  A'ing 

Dewhirst  gains  crisp  £22.3m 

SUCCESS  in  sdUng  easy-to-iron  shirts  through  Marks  & Spomvr. 
hriped  clothing  supplier  £)ewhiist  to  a 30  percent  gam  in  pre-bix 
ivtifhs  to  £22.3  miUiaa  during  the  year  to  mid-January • 'This  has 
made  nxxn  fora  rise  in  the  payout  of  onoretitanatiiltd,  widta 
flnalS.GpmakingSBpforthei'ear.pRyaUeon  July  L The  iHtifiLs 
came  on  turnover  up  23  per  cent  al  £379  mfllion. 

Deodiirst's  “non-iron"  fateric  technokiey  is  now  being  uscil  on 
men's  trousers.  The  group  manu&c  hires  in  Cardipm  and  Swan- 
sea in  Wales,  but  is  continuing  to  Invest  in  jdant  abroad;  one 
factory  in  Morocco  nears  comidetlon  and  another  in  the  Far  E.*ist 
is  pbmwd  over  the  comlrig  year.  -^PaulMurphy 


BT  price  controls  debate 

'ns  first  Gf  a series  of  public  hearings  on  Oftel's  proposed  price 
controls  for  British  Telecom  is  due  to  take  phee  a t tile  Sena  te 
House  cf  London  University  on  April  IT.  die  telecom  watdidog 
said  pester^.  Further  hewixigs  will  take  place  in  Gla^knv, 
Cardifr.  Blimingham  and  BelfiisL 
BT  Is  being  farced  to  reduce  its  main  retail  prices  by  infkition 
es  PHOTOGRAPH  GRAHAM  TURNER  miousTitperrenL  I^Ci^iidcahank.  the directiff  general  ofOftel. 

is  proposing  that  the  limit  for  the  199T  to  2001  price  rm'tew  period 
Regulation  had  to  bring  be  set  at  between  inflattonminusSper  cent  and  inflation  mmusH 
benefits  for  the  consumer  per  cent  He  also  proposes  to  cap  the  prices  wltidiBT  charges 
without  penalising  the  com-  othertolecom(^)eratotxfhrtbeuseofitaDenn)rfc.---NwAufo« 
pony  unduh'.  Mr  Griffiths  fionnhicr 


the  National  Executive.  The 
trade  and  industry  policy 
drive  here  1$  steered  by  Robin 
Cook*,  now  foreign  affairs 
spokesman  but  Mrs  Beckett’s 
predecessor  twice  removed. 

The  committee's  joh  will  be 
to  formalise  the  drafts  and  de- 
liver a fiill  industrj’  document 
which  will  be  sent  this  sum- 


tious.  He  argues  that  the  ener- 
gy sector  is  evolving  quickly, 
with  full  competition  due  in 
1998  and  consumers  about  to 


bones  are  in  place  but  remain 
open  to  change. 

Labour  intends  to  move  to  a 
sliding-scale  frrm  of  regula- 
tion. where  companies  ex- 


anonymous  outfit.  He  cites 
tte  conciliatimi  service  Acas 
as  a role  model. 

He  does  not  mention  an- 
other benefit.  The  changes 


ceeding  profit  levels  are  could  require  new  legislation  power  where  big  corporations 


be  deluged  with  an  array  of  | holders  equitably.  This  syv 


forced  to  share  the  excess  be-  which  would  allow  Labour  to 
tween  customers  and  share-  clear  out  weak  rt^ulators. 


Monopolies  Commission  and  tkm  has  forced  the  utilities  — — ■ - , , — 

the  Office  of  Fair  Trading  will  into  a "limbo  dance".  All  that  DETT 

hare  extra  pow*ers  to  invest!-  counted  for  them  was  cutting  iwrieWi*! 

gate.  TTie  problem,  he  says,  is  costs,  because  that  was  what  BBT.  the  embattled  smlcesgroupfi^iting  off  a hostile 
twofold:  curbing  market  counted  for  the  regulator.  £l.9bUtionbidfltomriv:dRmti^y«»terdayattackedi 
power  where  big  corporations  "We  are  looking  at  a more  tor’s  recent  tradi]^  BBT,  which  is  this  wieric  making  a I 


On  the  surface  it  sounds 
radical  enough.  But  the  trade 
unions  are  unimpressed. 
"From  the  employees’  point 


mer  to  all  part}'  members  for  date  the  following  da}’  be- 
consultation  bffore  going  to  cause  the  whole  energ}*  scene 


the  autumn  party  conference. 
It  will  then  filter  into  the  elec- 
tion manifesto. 

It  is  a B}*zantine  process, 
but  it  has  the  benefit  of  being 
thorough.  With  Robin  Cook 
part  of  the  process,  it  allou's 
the  modeniising  drive  to  be 
tempered  by  scepticism. 

To  the  relief  of  priretised 
firms  themselves.  Labour  has 
proved  willing  to  listen  to 
their  case.  But  critics  — both 
on  the  left  of  the  par^*  and 
outside  — fear  that  in  the 
early  stages  Labour  has  fallen 
into  a double  trap.  They  claim 
the  party  is  too  war>‘  of  expen- 
sive hostages  to  fortune  and 
has  given  far  too  much 
ground  to  the  industr}^ 

“Companies  are  movii^  to 
get  into  a favourable  position 
with  .*m  Incoming  govern- 
menL  You  have  arch-capital- 
ists supporting  the  party’s 
reviews,  at  whicli  academics 
jostle  to  be  the  next  regulator. 
It  is  facile."  said  one  critic. 
“There  is  a lot  of  jostling  for 
position  rather  than  making 
real  policy  statements." 

Another  points  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration — so  often  the  model 


new  sales  and  marketing  tern  maintains  some  of  tiie  radical  enough.  But  the  trade 
pIO)*s.  The  party  needs  to  incentives  of  the  current,  unions  are  unimpressed, 
remain  flexible.  much  maligned,  inflation-  "From  the  employees'  point 

“We  can't  put  policy  on  to  linked  approach  without  leap-  of  tlew.  after  all  the  damage 
tablets  of  stone.  It'U  be  out  of  ing  Into  the  strict  rate-of-  we've  suffered  from  privatisa- 
date  the  following  day  be-  return  approach  used  In  the  tion,  something  more  than 
cause  the  whole  energ}*  scene  United  States.  just  tinkering  with  the  for- 

is  moving  so  fost."  be  said.  He  The  party  wants  to  deper-  mola  is  warranted.**  said 
stressed  a gradualist  ap-  sonaUse  the  regulation  pro-  Mike  Jeram.  head  of  utilities 


create  new  monopolies;  and  subtle  form  of  regulation 
cracking  down  on  market  foil-  allows  consumers  to  be 
iires  whfoh  ^ow  the  same  from  lower  prices  W'ii 
cornices  to  cherry-pick  the  crippling  the  business. 

valuable  customers  and  add^ 
cast  aside  obligations  to  llie  most  potent  weapon  in 


counted  for  the  regulator.  £i.9  billion  bid  from  rival  RentbkiL  y«»terday  attacked  its  pretbi- 

"We  are  looking  at  a more  tor’s  recent  trading.  BBT,  which  is  this  weric  making  a bst-ditch 
subtle  form  of  regulation  that  serte50fpresentationstoCityIn9titutions.saidRentoklI‘sreport 
allows  consumers  to  benefit  and  aecounis.whiifo  were  published  over  the  weekend,  showed 
from  lower  prices  W'ithout  how '^despmte^’Rentnkil  needed  it. 

mppling  the  business.”  he  Cfoiffexecutive  John  Qark  said:  **nv  slowdown  showed  by  the 

add^  report  and  accounts  vindicates  our  view  that  this  ill-oonceivra 

Hie  most  potent  weapon  in  offer  is  a desperate  attempt  by  Renti^  to  use  BBT's  superior 
Labour's  armoury  is  the  growthtomaintainUsowntatgets.’’ 
threat  of  imposing  a multi-  Most  axialysts  expect  Rentalul--'Whiffo  must  increase  the 

billion-pound  windfall  tax  on  termsofitsofiforbyFriday — tooKrBGTsharehoIderebettreen 
utilities.  This  looks  radical  iol5pasharemore.Lastiu(iht,ReiitokUshare5ClQseddown';p 
and  is  truly  imerrentionlst  at  36^  valuing  BET  shares  otaM’.^p,  against  last  ni^t's  closeof 

But.  in  reality,  the  party  is  Ion  King 


of  vievc,  after  ^ the  damage  poorer  households. 

we've  suffered  from  privatisa-  N^el  Griffiths,  consumer 

tion,  something  more  than  affairs  spokesman,  is  highly 


is  moving  so  fost."  be  said.  He 
stressed  a gradualist  ap- 


proach. "The  idea  is  not  to  I cess,  firstly  by  mei^g  some 


chuck  the  whole  lot  out  and 
start  again.  We  are  going  for  a 


regulators,  such  as  the  ^ec- 
trlcity  watchdog  Offer  with 


just  tinkering  with  the  for- 
mula is  warranted.**  said 
Mike  Jeram.  head  of  utilities 
at  foe  public  ser\ices  union 
Unison. 

Mr  Battle  concedes  that  the 


Nigel  Griffiths,  consumer  threat  of  imposing  a multi- 
affairs  spokesman,  is  highly  billion-pound  windfall  tax  on 
critical  of  the  utilities  for  foil-  utilities.  This  looks  radical 


ing  to  inrest  in  iufrastructizre  I and  is  truly  imerrentionlst 


while  wasting  billions  on  But  in  reality,  the  party  is 
costly  overseas  ventures.  But  divided  on  bow  effective  it 


Labour  ts  not  in  the  business 
of  punishing  the  companies. 


Late  payers  signal  party’s  dilemma 


Celia  Weston 
Enterprise  Editor 

lA/HEN  l.abour  said  last 
Irv  month  that  it  sup- 
ported smaller  companies 
having  a legal  right  to 
charge  interest  to  late  pay- 
ers, the  announcement  was 
the  culminattoo  of  months 
of  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the 
policy  does  not  command  a 
consensus  even  among  the 
organisations  dedicated  to 
representing  the  Interests 
of  small-  and  medium-sized 
firms. 


to  understand  supply-chain 
relationstups.  The  Confed- 
eration of  British  Industry 
warned  the  party  it  was  out 
of  step  with  small  business 
opinion  and  that  such  a pol- 
icy would  backfire  on 
smaller  firms.  Only  the 
tiny,  but  influential.  Forum 
of  Private  Business  sup- 
ported the  policy. 


around  whose  agenda  i pices  of  The  Industry  I to  impose  the  tax  and  that. 


should  the  debate  begin? 
Tbe  hostillt}'  to  Labour’s 


Forum,  which  is  playing  a 
pivotal  role  in  Labour*s 


would  be,  since  collecting  it  ; 

rt  Nissan  boss  takes  back  seat 

enough  to  force  companies  to  THE  presidmttofJapan’ssecondbiggestcarcompan}*.  Nissan,  is 
embrace  change.  stepping  down  in  an  attempt  to  revive  the  group's  effort  to 

Sceptics  will  not  be  encour-  restructureinthefoceofaslumpinexportdemand. 
a^  to  know  that  the  City*  YoshifUmiT^hadlaidtiiegrourriWQrfc^Nisi»n'5recover}’ 
has  already  decided  that  bycheckingtiiedecUneinfoegroiu>’5per1brmance.Buthe 
Labour  lacks  tlie  will-power  admlttedtheflrm’seconomicrecorer}’wa5not}'et"re^’'. Last 
to  impose  tbe  tax  and  that,  year  Nissan  returned  to  foe  black  frr  the  first  time  in  four  >'ears. 


even  if  it  does,  the  rate  would  I MrTsujlwillberuplacedinJulybyYoshiliazuHanaw’a.  vice- 


proposals  on  late  payment  consaltations.  It  has  estab- 
of  cmnmercial  debt  means  lisfaed  taskforces,  chaired 
that  farther  consultations  by  the  relevant  Labour 
must  now  take  place.  Mean-  fi^tbenchers,  to  develop 
while,  tbe  remainder  of  the  policy  on  competitiveness, 
party's  industrial  policy  Investment  and  prodoettv- 


not  be  punitive. 


presidentfor  research  and  devdigunent  — Chris  Barrie 


must  also  be  sorted  out. 
Later  this'  month  a *‘Bosi- 


Herein  lies  Labour's  di-  ness  and  Labour"  confer- 
lemma.  It  has  abandoned  ence  will  be  attended  by 


policy  does  not  command  a tbe  traditional  adversarial  Labour’s  treasury  and 
consensus  even  among  the  approach  to  creating  an  In-  trade  and  industry  teams, 
organisations  dedicated  to  dustrial  policy  — when  offering  business  leaders 
representl^  the  interests  anything  business,  big  or  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
of  small- and  medium-sized  small,  wanted  was  change  views  as  jmrt  of  the 
firms.  regarded  as  being  automat-  party's  undertaidng  to  con- 

Tbe  British  Chambers  of  icalJy  at  odds  with  Labour’s  struct  a consensus  with  in- 
Commmerce,  tbe  largest  of  desire  to  deliver  on  social  dustry  and  the  City, 
these,  said  tbe  policy  priorities  ~ in  favour  of  The  conference  has  been 
showed  that  Labour  failed  achieving  consensus.-  But  organised  under  the  aus- 


these,  said  tbe  policy 
showed  that  Labour  failed 


The  conference  has  been 
organised  under  the  aus- 


*ted  out.  ity;  innovation,  deugn  and 
a *‘Bosi-  r^earcb  and  developmmit; 
' confer-  regulation;  competition; 
nded  hv  small  business;  and  City/fl- 
iry  and  nancial  services, 
y teams.  But  Labour’s  dilemma 
leaders  remains.  Cfh  does  not  bring 
' to  ex-  its  own  demands  or  ideas  to 
irt  of  the  the  negotiating  table  tbe 
ig  to  con-  danger  is  that  its  policies 
with  in-  will  be  merely  an  amalgam 
of  others'  ideas,  to  which  it 
bas  been  has  added  little  new  thixifc- 
the  aus-  ing  or  value. 


New  digital  Nokia. 
100  hours  of  power! 


Booming  TV  sales  no  warranty  of  profit 


OuUook/Expensive 
service  contracts 
pay  for  iow  margins 
on  electrical  goods. 
Roger  Cowe  reports 


IT  IS  easy  to  seU  washing 
machines.  T\’s  and  com- 
puters, despite  consumers' 
lack  of  confidence  and  cash. 
But  it  - is  not  easy  to  make 
money  selling  such  electrical 
goods,  as  the  recent  an- 


entertainment.  *1116  first  at- 
tempt, last  year,  to  capitalise 
on  the  convergence  of  these 
three  fields  wlm  a PC-TV  was 
a disappointing  flop,  but  Uiere 


the  display  of  a full  range, 
which  consumers  can  now  get 
from  superstores. 

Despite  the  closures, 
mainly  centred  around  tbe 


out-of-town  superstore  sites, 
and  whether  prices  will  have 
to  rise  to  generate  adequate 
profitabUity. 


banks.  The  OFT  has  already 
publisbed  two  reports  attack- 
ing woiranty  profits,  and  Ver- 
dict says  the  OFT  Is  cot  in- 


adisappomtmguop.outtiiere  mainiy  centrea  arouna  me 
will  be  more  user-friendly  retail  chains  of  the  RECs. 
products  which  will  boost  the  Verdict  reports  total  selling 


market  for  consumer  electri- 
cs goods. 

Not  that  the  market  has 
been  stagnating.  Contrar}’  to 
foe  impression  given  by  tbe 
withdrawal  of  Rumbelows 
and  various  privatised 
regional  electricity  compa- 
nies (RECsl,  sales  have  been 
booming.  The  chart  shows 
clearly  that  sales  of  electrical 


Verdict  reports  total  selling  World,  has  17  per  cent  of  the 
space  bias  exiKind^,  with  new  total  market  — three  times  Its 


Dixons,  including  its  Cur-  dined  to  Let  the  matter  rest 
rys  superstores  and  PC  But  warrant}*  profits  are  also 


IMOKIA^ 

NEW  GSM  MODEL  1610. 
^ Ijp  to  100  bis' standby-lime 
4 Up  to  3.5  hrs  1^-time 
^ 299  nanta'humber  memory 
4 faA  Rdnge-55  mins 
4 SsetectaUermgtones 
♦ Wfe^250g  X 


superstores  more  than  oflbet- 
tlng  the  loss  aC  space  on  tbe 
High  Street. 


nearest  rival  Comet  which 
last  year  had  just  5.4  per  cent 
But  even  Dixons  would 


Superstores  now  account  struggle  to  make  a profit  on 


for  more  than  a third  cS  elec- 
trical sales,  up  from  a fifth  In 
1992.  Bui  the  real  question  is 


basic  product  sales,  Verdict 
says.  Like  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry. profits  come  mainly 


whether  anybody  can  tnake  from  product  warranties.  And 
money  foom  selling  TVs,  those  profits  are  under  threat 


under  attack  from  a di&brent 
direction,  as  banks  such  as 
Firm  Direct  eye  tbe  potmtlal 
of  entering  this  market 
The  market  will  be  boosted 
by  new  products  capitalising 
on  foe  CQDversence  ot  com- 
putiog  and  entertainment. 
But  computers  and  computer 
software  sell  at  lower  profit 
margins  than  electrical  sh<^ 


washing  machines  and  per-  from  two  directions  — the  are  used  to.  so  a higher  pro- 


nouncement of  foe  sale  of  goods  have  not  only  grown  sonal  computers,  even  from  1 Office  of  Fair  Trading  and  foe 
Norweb  shops  and  the  closure  strongly  o%'er  the  past  four 


of  chains  such  as  Rumbelows  years,  they  have  grown  much 


has  made  clear. 

An  in-depth  study  of  the 
electrical  market,  published 
yesterday  by  retail  specialists 
Verdict  Research,  emphasises 
curious  state  of  affaire 
and  highlights  foe  rolatile 
state  of  the  market,  which 
will  see  more  closures  and 
changes  of  ownership,  as  well 
as  a continuing  surge  in  sales, 
as  new  technology  feeds 
through  to  product  markets. 

Verdict  observes  that  tech- 
nology generally  races  ahead 
of  the  ability  of  manufeccur- 
ers  to  keep  up.  and  that  is  cur- 
rently true  in  the  field  of  com- 
puting. coramiuiications  and 


foster  than  other  retail  sales. 

While  High  Street  sales  gen- 
erally have  edged  down  over 
foe  past  couple  of  years,  the 
increase  in  ^es  cd*  electrical 
goods  has  accelerated,  helped 
by  new  out-<tf-town  super- 
stores and  such  new  products 
as  powerful  home  computers. 

High  Street  electrical  shops 
seem  doomed.  Just  as  surely 
as  local  butchers  and  green- 
grocers have  been  driven  out 
of  biisiness  by  supermarkets. 
\'erdic£  concludes  “it  is  ao 
longer  pos-slble  to  sell  electri- 
cal goods  profitably  from  the 
vast  majority  of  High  Street 
locations".  High  costs  prevent 


Computers  lead  electrical  growth;^ 


Etacirical  goods 
All  retaB  sates 


TV  & ottier  iHown  goods' 
KHchen  'whitB  goods' 

£tn  Computer  sottoare 


1990  91 


portion  of  computer  sales 
would  lower  overall  margins 
even  if  sales  were  to  grow. 

Even  more  closures  seem 
inevitable.  That  would  lead  to 
greater  concentration  around 
Dlxoos.  Comet  and  a possible 
combination  of  Norweb  and 
Scottish  Power's  showrooms, 
although  it  is  still  possible 
that  Norweb  will  be  snapped 
up  by  Comet,  or  be  bought  out 
by  its  management 

Bargains  seem  certain  to 
continue,  especially  for  cus- 
tomers who  eschew  the  war- 
ranties. The  worst  news  for 
shoppers  would  be  a serious 
attack  on  warranty  margins, 
since  foe  lost  profit  would 
luive  to  be  ctSset  by  higher 
profit  from  product  sales. 
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Racing 

Gbdolpiiin 
take  gamble 
with  Esteem 


Chris  Hawkins 


ARK  Of  Esteem, 
the  Godolphin  colt 
at  the  root  of  the 
split  between 

Sheikh  Mohammed  and 
Henry  Cecil,  will  be  supple- 
nu?nted  at  a cost  of  SB, 000 
today  for  the  Vodalbne  Epsom 
Derby  on  Saturday  Jime  8. 

Tltat  will  not  be  the  final 
instalment,  however,  as  an- 
other £8,000  will  be  required 
on  May  22  to  keep  the  horse  in 
the  race,  plus  a £1,750 

at  the  final  declaration  stage. 

By  far  the  cheapest  way  to 
have  a runner  is  to  enter  him 
as  a yearling  for  only  £250  and 
pay  intervening  forfeits  total- 
ling £5.500. 

For  this  year's  Derby  there 
were  620  yearling  entries,  cf 
which  150  have  stood  their 
ground. 

The  supplementarj'  stage  is 
a month  later  than  last  year 
in  an  attempt  to  ensure  that 
the  best  horses  get  every 
chance.  There  was  criticism 
last  year  that  the  early  clos- 
ing date  was  responsible  for 
Pentire  missing  the  race. 

As  well  as  Mark  Of  Esteem, 
the  Racing  Post  Trophy  win- 
ner Beauchamp  King,  trained 
by  John  Dunlop,  wiB  be  sup- 
plemented and  the  Epsom  ex- 
ecutive contacted  the  connec- 
tions of  30  horses  thought  to 
be  possible  late  entries. 

The  final  supplementary 
figure  may  not  be  more  than 
half  a dozen  — - there  were 
seven  last  year  and  10  the  sea- 
son before. 

Simon  Crisford.  racing 
manager  of  Godolphin.  em- 
phasis that  Mark  Of  Esteem 


is  being  entered  to  ensure 
that  he  has  the  option  ghnnw 
he  prove  good  enough. 

“If  you  don’t  buy  a ticket 
you  can’t  win  the  lottery/’ 
said  Crisford  yesterday. 

'‘At  the  moment  we  don’t 
know  udiether  he’ll  be  good 
enough  or  whether  bell  stay 
a mile  and  a half,  but  we 
should  know  a lot  more  after 
he’s  run  in  the  ^000  Guineas 
at  Newmarket” 

Crisford  was  not  encourag- 
ing about  another  of  the  poss- 
ible Godolphin  Derby  coHs. 
Mick's  Love,  who  was  bought 
out  of  Mark  Johnston’s  stable 
after  winning  both  his  starts 
last  season. 

“He’d  have  a mountain  to 
climb  if  he’s  going  to  develop 
into  a Derby  colt,”  said  Cris- 
ford. “He  looks  (me-paced  and 
in  need  of  a trip.” 

Tomorrow  is  D-Day  in 
Dubai  when  toe  Godolphin 
horses  have  toeir  time  trials. 
Frankie  Dettori  flies  out 
today  to  take  part  in  this  seri- 
ous work  and  toe  final  list  of 
the  40  horses  expected  to 
come  here  at  the  end  the 
month  will  then  be  drawn  up. 

Crisford  said  that  Halting,  a 
big  disappointment  in  the 
Dubai  World  Cup.  will  defi- 
nitely be  coming  back  to  this 
country  to  contest  the  major 
m ilp  and  a quarter  events. 

“We  now  think  he’s  best  on 
turf,”  ezjdained  Crisford.  “Al- 
though he  has  won  four  times 
on  the  ganri  at  Nad  A1  Sheba, 
he  was  beating  previous 
turf  horses  and  after  his  fkil- 
ure  in  the  Breeders’  Cup  and 
the  World  Cup  behind  Cigar 
it’s  pretty  clear  that  he  cant 
cope  with  toe  real  profes- 
sional dirt  horses." 


Sport  in  brief 


Take-ofif . . . Canietto  puts  in  a bold  leap  two  out  on  the  way  to  finishing  second  behind  Eizadian  at  Wetherby  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH-  UlCHAEL  STEELE 


Back  on  toe  Classic  fitmt, 
Dick  tfsra  has  been  talking 
about  the  possibiliW  of  giving 
Alhaarto,  hot  favourite  for 
toe  2,000  Guineas,  a prepara- 
tory outing  in  the  Greenham 
Stakes  at  Newbury  on  Satur^ 
day  week. 

tf  the  ground  is  good  then 


Alhaarth  will  more  than 
likely  go  to  Newbury  but  he 
will  not  run  on  soA  ground, 
Hem  being  worried  that  in 
these  circumstances  he  might 
have  an  unnecessarily  hard 
race. 

In  the  1.000  Guineas,  Henry 
Cecil’s  Bosra  Sham  hardened 


from  2-1  to  7-4  with  Ladbrokes 
following  solid  backing  yes- 
terday. Blue  Duster  remains 
7-2  second  fkvourite,  with 
Pbit  Shadayid  next  best  on  7-1 
followed  by  A Votre  Sante, 
Criquette  Head’s  recent  im- 
pressive Saint-Cloud  winner, 
on  ID’S. 


With  Dettori  jetting  ^ to 
Dubai  he  will  not  be  riding  at 
Ripon  this  afternoon  and  may 
well  miss  out  on  a John  Gos- 
dan  double  with  San  till  ana 

(3.40)  and  Bakers’  Gate 

(4.40) . 

Les  Eyre  does  not  get  the 
aame  sort  of  tacKle  as  (josden 


but  is  an  accomplished 
trainer  and  has  bis  horses  in 
cracking  form  at  the  moment 
I am  hoping  his  Goodbye 
Millie  (2.40),  who  has  usefiil 
form  in  clalmers,  will  prove 
the  point  by  landing  toe  nap 
in  the  Markington  Selling 
Handicap. 


iRTTAIN’s  Tim  Henman 
.fell  at  toe  first  hurdle  in 
Indian  Open  in  New 
Delhi.  Denmark’s  Frederik 
Fetterlein  overcame  the  No.  6 
seed  1-6,  6-1,  6-0.  Another 
Briton.  Mark  Petchey,  was 
beaten  6-4.  6-5  by  the  top 
seed.  Thomas  Enqvist 
Venus  Williams,  the  15- 
year-old  American  who  has 
been  touted  as  a fiiture  cham- 
pion, retired  with  a hip  injury 
In  the  ninth  game  of  the  first 
set  In  a firat-round  match 
apain.Q»  Germany’s  Vercmika 
Martoiek  in  toe  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Championships  in 
Amelia  Teiami,  Florida.  Wil- 
liams, ranked  No.  197  in  the 
world,  was  3-5  adrift  when 
she  broke  down. 
Basketball 

Ihe  Chicago  Bulls  lost  their 
I 44-game  unbeaten  home  re- 
cort  in  the  NBA  when  Dell 
I Curry  hit  two  free  throws  19 
seconds  from  the  end  to  give 
the  Charlotte  Hornets  a 98-97 
j victory. 

Equestrianism 

Michael  Whitaker  will  not 
I compete  in  the  World  Cup 
I final  in  Geneva  next  week 
after  finishing  30th  out  of  40 
starters  on  Magic  Carpet  in 
I the  final  qualifier  in 
; Gotoenburg. 

Cycling 

I Tony  Doyle,  president  of  the 
Britisb  Cycling  Federation, 
yesterday  announced  his  res- 
ignation little  more  than  two 
weeks  after  surviving  an  at- 
tempt by  toe  directors  to  oust 
him  aft^  allegations  of  dis- 
honesty and  conflict  of  inter- 
' ests:  Doyle  claimed  I’esterday 
that  he  had  been  forced  to 
{ resign  because  of  “mounting 
l^al  bills”. 
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I^mal  day,  foces  five  rivals,  most  potab^  ^^doras 

two  of  his  three  starts  to  date  this  term. 
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‘Margarine  is  good.  Butter  is  bad* 

This  is  what  margarine  manufacturers 
have  been  feeding  the  general  public  for 
the  last  twenty  years. 

And  it’s  all  talk. 

They  talk  about  margarine  being  low 
in  cholesterol.  But  there  is  scant  evidence 
that  cholesterol  in  food  translates  into 
cholesterol  in  the  body. 

They  talk  about  how  polyunsaturates 

• 

make  margarine  healthy.  But,  just  as 
you  can  have  too  much  saturated  fat  in 
your  diet,  you  can  also  have  too  much 
polyunsaturated  fat. 

PARTIALLY  FUNDED  BY  THE  EEC. 


You  even  hear  talk  about  margarines 
being  low  in  calories.  But,  ounce  for  ounce, 
margarine  contains  just  as  many  calories 
as  butter. 

Finally,  of  course,  there's  the  matter 
of  taste.  They  say  that  marge  tastes  as 
good  as  butter. 

They  talk  with  forked  tongue. 

For  more  information  on  butter,  read 
our  new  booklet.  To  receive  a copy  write 
to  The  Butter  Council,  Tubs  Hill  House, 
London  Road,  Sevenoaks,  Kent  TNI 3 1BL. 


The  Butter  Council 
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RugbyUnion 

sees  Cliff  Brittle  win  the  first  battle  with  the  leading  dubs  in  thestmgglelbrtl;^^^^  in  Eng^ 


Twickenham  lays  d6wn  the  law 


r^:ll 


•3  — 

” ■ I' ' 


Smelling  of  roses. . .Cliff  Brittle  makes  a stand  TOM  JENKINS  nest  autumn. 


>«fT=rtXi 


The  decision  not  to  expand 
Le^e  One  to  12  clubs  means 
that  second-from<bottom 
Cloucest^'s  meeting  with  the 
leaders  Bath  at  Kingsfaolm 
toni^t  takes  on  an  extra 

rtimanal^^ 

Gloucester’s  coaching  di- 
rector Itichard  Hill  said  last 
ni^t:  “We  always  knew  this 
was  the  likely  decision  and 
we  have  worked  ^ season  on 
the  basis  that  it  will  remain  a 
10-dub  diidslon.  So  we  are 
disappointed  but  not  sur- 
prised at  the  decision.’* 

In  effect  Twickenham  has 
called  the  bluff  of  the  League 
One  clubs,  who  have  hinted  at 
a breakaway  should  the 
union  not  accede  to  their  de- 
mands. The  clubs  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  in  London 
tomorrow. 

The  solid  front  presented  by 
the  RFU  puts  the  onus  on  the 
clubs  to  come  with  an  alterna- 
tive plan  of  action  with  suffi- 
cient funding  to  off-set  the 
money  they  would  lose  by 
withdnwing  from  the  RFU. 
Dark  btnts  about  South  Afri- 
can and  Japanese  Investors 


waitii^  in  the  wings  along 
with  satellite  television  com- 
panies must  now  be  trans- 
lated into  reality  if  ffte  dubs 
hope  to  regain  the  initiative 
from  Twickenham. 

*nie  top  clubs  dpmawd  to  be 
allowed  to  renegotiate  their 
own  TV  contracts  for  new 
competitions  has  been  given 
short  shrift  by  the  RFU  execu- 
tive chairman  CUff  Brittle, 
who  recently  has  been  the  tar 
get  of  a campaign  of  personal 
abuse  by  the  dubs. 

Briide  reidcted  a new  man- 
agement structure  proposed 
by  the  English  Professional 
Rugby  Union  Clubs  (BPRUC) 
which  would  have  seriously 
diluted  the  executive  powers 
of  the  union. 

He  also  criticised  what  he 
called  the  “protectionism**  of 
the  top  clubs,  who  were  seek- 
ing to  abdish  relegation  as 
well  as  the  principle  of  deters 
mining  league  status  on  the 
basis  of  results  alone. 

Brittle  also  spoke  of  “wel- 
comity  some  wealthy  mdivid- 
nau  into  the  game  who  are 
used  to  getting  ^ir  own  way 


and  whose  motivaticin  and  ex- 
perience are  not  the  same  as 
our  own**.  That  was  ah  indi- 
rect rdbience  to  Newcastle^ 
Sir  John  Hall.'WbQ-is  imder- 
stood  to  have  had  an  eaoo- 
tional  conftontation  with 
Brittle  during  latt  Thursday’s 
ronnd  of  talks  vdiich  «fnded  tn 
deadlodt  wlthoht  a date  being 

set  for  a further  meeting. 

Tbe  dubs  have  rhfected  an 
RFU  idan  dial  would  allow  ' 
Stem  to  set  up  their  own  man- . 
agwn^  board  with  a sepa- 
rate dsreeter  of  national  clubs 
who  would  have  authority  for 
, the  day-to-day  running  of  the 
dubs. 

firitde  said  the  RFU  was 
ready  to  form  joint  working 
groups  with  the  dubs  in  the 
areas  of  marketing,  televi- 
sion, qponsordiip  and  compfe- 
titiona.  Twickenham  would 
retain  “a  power  of  veto**  to 
I prevent  mejor  changea  in  pol- 
I icv  aSectina  toe  same. 

Nevertheless,  Brittle  did 
offer  the  clubs  an  olive 
branch  over  money  toat  could 
help  to  kick-start  a new  and 
meaningful  round  of  talks. 


*‘We  an  eommined  to  Kri- 
ously  fadpiiv'  'fiind  top 
elute  warn  tfaeir  putkipa- 
tloa  has  secured  niew  money;" 
be  explained;  adding  toat  the 
teevimem  companies  had -eon-, 
firmed  their  Intnitiod.^o''  h» 

- gdiate  only  with  the  unions: 
**lliwe  mi»  be  a fislr  distrl- 
butioaof  mmiey,- he  said. 

Don  Rutbetfind,  'the  RFD 
tedmical  dlrecta^  who  te  a 
member  of  toie  heimtlating 
team,  reijected  toeanakigy  Sir 
John  Hall  faasdiawn  between 
rugby  unkaiaDdprQbsdanal 
soccer  fri  detBrxnlidng  a blue- 
’ print  far  the  lUture  akmg  toe 


Hiwft  d[  the  Premier  Divislan. 
*!The  arrival  cf  a frbn^.CH 
the  biodt 

nuatiflgs;  gjoni*'‘tti  ■batig  •edn- 
-fused- toe'-otinds  -xv.many 
One;  and  Leagtis.Two 
club  ; officials.?.' .jsaid 
Ruthetfiisdi'' 

“Endteb. soccer  to'-iiacaked 
23  is  w twid  white-SiVdod 
rugby- la 'hi  toe  ti^^lbur. 

E(i^21sh  soccer  is  also  40  ffmes 
the  size  oTEi^lsh.rugby  yet 
we  to  EttgDsb 
£2.5  mUlipD  on  dewnii^Wient 
work  whkto  is  21  p#'fmt  of 
our  income.. What  :d£'SlDcoer 

spend?” 


France  pick  Dourthe  at  full-back 


OICHARD  DOURTHE,  the 
riGmitre  banned  ibr  two 
internationals  -'after  his 
stauiip  on  Bn^aha’s  Ben 
Clarke  at  tbe  Fare  des 
Princes  in  Janoaxy,  has 
been,  recalled  by  France  In 
an  experimental  team  to 
fiSM  Romania  in  AnriUac 
<m.  Saturday  week.  He  is  at 


fall-back,  repladng  Jean- 
Lne  Sadouray,  who  has 
been  rested.:  * 

'Four  uncappipd  players 
have  been  'pick^,  the 
hooker  Hervd  Goiraud,  the 
■ lock  Hngnes’ BCiorin,.  the 
flanker  Chrfstbphe  Moni 
and  the.  -wing  David 
VeiM&tti.  . 


GoK 


Rugby  League 


Merry  Sherry  can  mellow  the  Masters 


David  Davies  at  Augusta  on  the  Amateur 
champion  preparing  for  the  Masters — his 
final  fling  before  joining  the  professionals 


Gordon  sherry 
stood  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  Augusta 
National  clubhouse 
yesterday,  entertaining,  with 
complete  aplomb,  the  world’s 
press.  The  6fi  Bin  Scot  the 
Amateur  champion,  had  just 
completed  his  first  fUU  round 
of  the  course,  and  we  wanted 
to  know  his  impressions. 

Sherry  had  been  escorted  to 
the  haven  of  tte  lawn  by  an 
armed  Pinkerton  security 
guard  through  throngs  of 
autograph  seekers,  but  was 
totally  by  atten- 

tions, or  by  ours. 

“Well,"  he  <*aM.  ‘1  started 
birdie,  birdie  ...”  and 
stopped  and  grinned,  as  he 
does.  “That’s  not  bad  is  it?" 
was  the  unspoken  assertion, 
and  nor  was  it  Sherry  went 
on  to  birdie  tbe  long  8th  and 
eagle  the  long  ISto  with  a 40- 
foot  putt  and  was  round  in  an 
approximate  70. 

Nor  was  that  all.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  1^  green  the 
large  crowd  burst  into  song. 
“Happy  birthday  to  you.” 
they  sang,  to  celebrate 
Sherry’s  22nd,  on  Monday. 
Sherry  was  not  totally  im- 
pressed by  that  either.  “1 
haven't  had  any  presents 
yet."  he  said.  “Where’s  my 
Porsche?” 

As  debuts  go.  though.  It  was 
impressive.  Playing  with  Sam 
Torrance.  Ian  Woosnam  and 
Frank  Nobilo  he  looked  not 
toe  least  out  of  place  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  able  to  put  Au- 
gusta in  Its  context  “Sam  and 
Ian  told  me  to  have  fun  and 
I'm  going  to.  After  this  week 
ni  be  a professional  and  Itll 
all  be  different”  It  was  a bit 
like  the  incident  in  toe  Open 
when,  playi^  with  Greg  Nor- 
man, he  said  to  him  on  the 
10th  tee:  ’T  know  it’s  not  ad- 
visable to  take  a driver  off 
this  tee,  but  Fm  an  amateur 
so  I'm  going  to.”  He  then 
drove  the  green. 

Sherry  takes  things  seri- 
ously when  to  feels  he  has  to, 
hence  two  little  snippets  from 
his  recent  past.  The  first  sees 
him  standing,  disconsolate 
and  inconsolable,  outside  the 
clubhouse  at  Ashburnham,  in  i 
South  Wales,  after  Scotland 
had  just  played  England  in 
the  Home  Internationals. 

Meaning  well,  a journalist 
says  to  him:  “Well  at  least  you  ! 
won,  Gordon.”  And  Sherry  ir- 
ritably turns  away,  saying: 
“That  just  doesn't  matter  at 
aR”  Scotland,  his  team,  had 
lost 

Fast  forward  to  Royal 
Portbcawl  and  the  Wa^r 
Gup.  1SS5.  bx  the  United  States 
twain  is  the  formidable  Tiger 
Woods,  winner  of  three 
successive  US  boys'  champi- 
onships and  toe  last  two  fUU 
amateur  championships.  At  a 
press  conference  the  bulk  of 
the  questioning  was  on  the 
theme  of  Sherry  versus 
Woods  rather  than  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  versus  the 
United  States  of  America. 
Sherry  acquiesces  for  a 


•while,  but  eventually  his  pa- 
tience wears  out  “Look,”  he 
says,  “tois  Is  not  between  me 
and  Tiger.  If  1 play  Tiger  four 
Hmflfl  this  week  a^  lose 
every  time,  but  ^ team 
wins.  thafUbefineby  me." 

GB&L  of  course,  went  on 
to  win  a famous  victo^, 
largely  fttelled  by  the  inspir- 
ing presence  of  Sheiry,  whose 
cheerful  and  invigorating 
leadership  made  a huge  dlf- 
fomce.  on  and  off  the  course. 

^ the  end  of  this  week, 
Sh^ry  will  have  left  an  ama- 
teur world  he  has  dominated 
for  the  past  couple  of  years. 
When  his  last  putt  is  holed  at 
toe  US  Masters  here,  he  will 
turn  professional  and  three 
weeks  later  make  his  profes- 
sional debut  in  the  Italian 
Open.  Oddly  enough  toe  de- 
fending champion  will  be 
Sherry’s  hero,  Sam  ’Torrance. 

He  leaves  a world  In  which 
his  finest  achievements  were 
in  match-play  — runner-up  in 
toe  Amateur  championship  at 
Naira  in  1994.  winner  at  Hoy- 
lake  in  1995  — for  a world 
where  tiie  measure  of  success 
is  a constant  grind  of  72-hole 
stroke-play  events.  But  such 
is  toe  perceived  talent  of  this 
Kilmaniock  golfer  that  every 
agent  and  manager  in  toe 
game  was  in  the  rush  to  sign 
him.  Carne^e  International, 
the  Scottish  company,  won. 

The  general  Caith  in  him 
was  intensified  by  two  quite 
outrageous  weeks  in  1996.  In 
the  first  of  them  he  played  In 
last  year's  Scottish  Open  at 
Carnoustie  when,  without 
ever  quite  getting  into  conten- 
tion. he  came  fourth  and 
would  have  won  over  £30,000. 
Next  came  tbe  Open  itself, 
when,  after  faoling  in  one  in 
toe  practice  rounds,  in  com- 
pany with  the  likes  of  Tom 
Watson  and  Jack  Nlcklaus.  he 
began  with  rounds  of  70  and 
71.  The  first  of  them  beat  one 
of  his  partners.  Greg  Norman, 
by  one  shot,  toe  second  beat 
both  Norman  and  Watson,  his 
other  partner. 

It  is  also  a fact  that  an  ama- 
teur playing  in  a prot^ional 
event  has  nothing  like  toe 
same  pressures  as  toe  pros 
themselves,  which  may  help 
him  here  this  week.  He  will 
certainly  need  all  the  help  he 
can  get,  for  no  course  in  the 
world  offers  a more  formida- 
ble test  to  the  inexperienced. 
The  only  British  amateur  to 
make  the  cut,  Peter  McEvoy, 
did  so  in  1978,  after  rounds  cf 
73  and  75,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  scores  of 77, 76. 

McEvoy  is  quite  proud  of 
his  achievement  but  admits: 
“For  the  first  time  in  several 
years  Fm  worried  that  some- 
one may  match  me.  There 
have  been  no  great  golfers  at 
his  height,  but  he  does  have 
rhythm  and  he  does  seem  to  i 
have  the  person^ty  to  deal : 
with  toe  big  occasion.  ' 

“But  It’s  ^ing  to  be  harder 
than  he  thhiks.  I know  he's 
practised  at  'Valderrama,  but 
you  can  do  that  until  the  cows 


I--  2TV,  * 


come  home,  because  what 
really  need  is  competitive 
play,  and  we  have  none  of 
that  at  this  time  (f  year.” 

Sbeny.  Incidentally,  had 
rounds  70.  73,  68  and  70  at 
Valderrama.  seven  under,  a 
total  toat  would  have  won 
five  of  the  eight  Volvo  Mas- 
ters so  far  played  there. 

McEvoy  always  tried  to 
find  a competition  to  play  be- 
fore Ai^u^  “I  used  to  go 
and  play  in  the  Duncan  Potter 


at  Soutfaeradown  in  South 
Wales,  it  was  sheep-ridden 
and  wind-swept  and  the  con- ; 
ditlons  could  hardly  be  more 
diSbrent  from  Augusta.  But 
toe  important  thing  was  to  be 
putting  the  ball  Into  the  hole 
In  competitive  conditions.” 
McB^  played  in  three. 
Masters  taurnaments.  attd  toe 
year,  he  made  toe  cut  he  went 
10  diys  early,  to  acclimatise, 
something  Sherry  has  also 
done  this  year.  '"Ihe  two 


years  I missed  toe  cut  Z was 
doing  exams,  so  it  was  diffV 
colt.  and  I kept  having  a 
seven  or  an  ei^t  somewlwxe. 
But  the  point  about  Augusta 
is  you  can  find  yourself  hi 
borrendous  places,  places 
where  you  cant  see  bow 
you're  ever  going  to  ftnito  the 
hole.  1 bad  an  el^-foot  birdie 
putt  on  the  14to  once  and  I 
knew  if  It  didn't  go  in  Fd  be 
!ucl^  to  be  putting  for  my 
next  shot  It  didnt  and  I 


wasn’t  If  Gordon  is  to  make 
file  cut  he’s  going  to  have  to 
avoid  slipping  in  an  ei^it 
somewhere  along  the  line.” 
Sherry  has  not  played  com- 
petitively since  November, 
which  is  toe  one  thing  be  may 
miss,  ftr  evwy  other  goiter  in 
the  field  will  be  match  fit.  But 
the  Scot  has  prepared  as  well 
as  he  can,  is  from  ovei> 
awed,  loves  tbe  course  and  ex- 
pects to  do  well.  It  could  be  a 
formidable  combination. 


Faldo  and  Norman  feel  best  week  is  to  come 


DavM  Davies  at  Augusta 

Nick  FALDO  was  em- 
phatic, dismissive 
even.  "Greg  Norman? 
Win  toe  Masters?  No  chance. 
He’s  missed  two  cuts  In  a raw. 
so  write  him  off  quick.  1 think 
that's  toe  end  of  him.  really. 
He’s  gone." 

As  attempted  jokes  go,  it 
was  about  for  toe  course 
for  Faldo  — it  did  not  eren 
raise  a titter  — but  then  the 
original  question  hardly 


ranked  as  a blow  for  investi- 
gative journalism.  Faldo,  the 
proven  protessional,  knows 
better  thsui  to  expect  a repeti- 
tion on  toe  basis  of  two  fail- 
ures. He  has  done  it  himself 
during  the  last  12  months  and 
his  ego  remains  intact 
In  tect  Faldo  feels  he  could 
be  in  the  best  condition  toat 
he  has  ever  been  for  a Mas- 
ters. “Theoretically.'’  he  said, 
“coming  over  to  America  and 
playing  on  their  type  of 
course  week  after  week 
means  that  I am  comfortable 


with  them  and  ready  for  this 
week.  Already  there  been 
an  improvement  in  my  put- 
ting just  because  Fve  been  on 
test  and  consistent  greens.  I 
teel  Fve  been  playing  nicely 
and  I'm  just  waiting  for  it  all 
to  happen.” 

It  has  been  a long  Hme 
Since  it  did  for  Faldo.  He  won 
toe  Masters  in  1989  and  again 
in  1990,  both  times  in  May- 
otte. and  not  only  has  he  not 
won  at  .Augusta  since,  he  has 
not  won  a major  champion- 
ship since  the  Open  of  1992. 


He  still  believes  that  his  best 
years  are  ahead  of  him,  but 
toen  he  has  to.  hasn't  he? 

Norman  is  another  believer 
that  his  golfing  life  will  fiour- 
tsh  in  bis  fortiis.  “I  think  toat 
if  you  keep  yourself  haiftray 
fit  you  learn  so  much  as  time 
goes  by  in  this  game.  And 
some  people  have  excessive 
drive  In  themselves,  like  Ar- 
nold Palmer,  Jack  Nicklaus, 
Lee  Trevino.  They  are' all  still 
playing  great  golf.” 

Norman  has  a special 
regard  for  Augusta.  “It's  the 


only  tournament  we  play  in 
that’s  pure  golL  tncludtog  all 
toe  other  mgjor  champion- 
ships. There  are  no  corporate 
tents:  you  see  toe  same  faces 
in  toe  same  places  in  toe  gal- 
lery every  year  and  you  get  to 
Imow  people  and  where  they 
sit  Those  are  the  traditions 
that  you  really  love  to  play 
with  and  understand,*' 

It  is  sometimes  dlfijcult  to 
realise  that,  for  all  his  fame. 
Norman  has  won  only  two 
majors  and  yesterday  he. 
revealed  he  "hated”  the' 


venue  of  his  second  Open 
win.  “I  would  always  say  that 
you  win  where  you’re  com- 
fortable. but  I love  Augusta 
and  hate  Royal  St  George’s. 
It’s  got  all  thM  blind  shots 
and  when  tbe  stands  aren't  in 
place  for  a major  you  have  no 
idea  where  you're  going.” 

He  added:  *T  would  also  al- 
ways say  Augusta  .fitvours 
long  hitters.  But  Ben  Cren- 
shaw has  won  here  and  he's 
short,  and  Davis  Love  has  not 
and  he's  very'  long.  Now  how 
do  you  figure  that  out?” 


Summer  off  to 
a Super  start 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

on  rising  crowds 
and  growing  intend 


The  CASE  for  or  agaixtst  I 
“summer”  rugby  will 
not  be  answered  for 
some  time,  but  after  toree 
rounds,  of  the  Snpmr  League 
attendances  are  moving  in 
the  ri^  direction  after  a dis- 
appointing  Centenary  season. 

Crowds  for  the  opening 
round  of  Super  League  were 
tlM  best  since  tbe.re-inliodae- 
ti(m  of  two-divisian  football 
in  1973  and  a total  of  88,236 
spectators  watdmd  ll  Smper 
League  games  — average 
8,021  — over  Easter.  Tliis  is 
only  lUOOO  fewer  than  the 
total  for  last  Easter’s  16- 
mateh  programme,  which 
produced  an  average  of 6,242  a 

gamA 

vniile  toe  overall  figures 
are  heartening  there  have 
been  some  notable  individual 
successes.  During  the  Cente- 
nary season  London  Broncos 
were  watched  by  an  average 
crowd  of  2386.  which  in  itself 
Was  a spectacular  rise  on  the 
prevtous  season’s  814. 

Yet  fiieir  first  home  crowd 
at  The  Valley,  for  the  visit  of 
Paris  last  week  drew  almost 
10.000  spectators,  more  than 
four  times  last  season’s  aver- 
age. It  is  almost  certain  to 
drop,  but  if  toe  Broncos  can 
win  tbe  bulk  cf  their  home 
games  there  should  be  many 
more  rewarding  pay-days  at 
The  Valley  with  tbe  likes  of 
Wigan,  Leeds  and  St  Helens 
still  to  come. 

Paris,  too,  have  started 
promising.  Their  crowd  of 
6,327  for  Monday’s  game  wito 
Oldham,  not  tbe  game’s  top 
drawing  card,  was  a big  de- 
crease from  tbe  near-18,000 
gate  for  their  first  game  i 
against  Sheffield  Ea^es  at  I 
Cbartety  Stadium.  Bui  fiat  I 
was  inevitable,  and  If  Paris  I 
can  maintain  support  around  i 
fti«  l/eni  they  be  wdl 
satisfied.  ■ 

The  acid  test  as  Maurice 
Lindsay  acknowledged  yester- 
dv.  win  come,  perhaps,  when 
summer  reariies  its  zenifii 
and  file  counterattractions 


are  much  greater.  But  after 
recent  problems  the  Rugby 
League’s  chief  executive 
could  aSbrd  to  be  upbeat 

He  welcomed  not  only  im- 
proved crowds  but  also  what 
he  saw  as  hitter  standards  of 
perfbrmance.  “Super  Lee^e 
is  continuing  its  healUiy 
trend,  even  though  the 
areafiier  is  yet  to  turn  into  the 
warmth- of  fiie  summer,”  he 

eairi 

I “Another  aspect  of  Super 
I League  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  important  is  that  the  play- 
ers are  burning  better.  The 
pace  of  the  game  has  dramati- 
cally increased  under  fiie  new 
rules  and  that  will  lead  to  the 
sort  cf  fitness  levels  ariiieved 
by  the  Australians. 

”1  am  sure  that  when  the 
international  idaying  scene 
settles  down.  ^.IMhevitabh' 
will,  our  natfonial  team  will 
demonstrate  those  improved 
performance  levels.” 

Results  90  far  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  feel-good  fee- 
tor.  After  three  rounds  of 
Super  League.  St  Helens  are 
the  only  unbeaten  side  and 
Wigan  are  in  the  wnfawiiUar 
position  of  having  to  make  up 
lostgromid. 

Workingtm  are  fulfilling 
all  file  pessimistic  pre-season 
predictions  but  otherwise 
fiiere  Is  a miuto  greater  sense 
cf  competition  than  was  ap- 
parent during  tbe^  Centenary 
season. 

Jason  Robinson,  Wigan’s 
; international  winger  who 
I married  recently,  now  wants 
j to  stay  at  Central  Park  rather 
than  take  up  a foiiryear  con- 
tract due  to  start  next  year 
— worth  £1  wito  ^ 

Australian  Rugby  League. 

Jack  Robinson,  Wigan’s 
chairman,  says  that  they 
want  to  keep  tbe  player,  "but 
whether  we  can  s^rd  to 
match  the  ARL  contract  Is 
something  we  will  have  to 
think  long  and  hard  about”. 

Neil  Harmon,  the  Leeds 
edptein  and  open-side  prop, 
has  been  cleared  cf  any  seri- 
ous iivury  after  being  carried 
off  in  Monday’s  game  against 
St  Helens.  It'took  fbur  min- 
utes to  get  Hannon,  whose 
neck  was  put  In  a brace, 
tbe  pitch  aftera  chUision  with 
Apollo  PerelinL 


Young  shoulders,  old  head  ...  Sherry  discusses  lus  drive  at  tbe  8th  with  the  veteran  Tom  Watson  st9H9cmcmmy 


London  ask  l^gue  to  view  video  evidence 

Broncos  accuse  referees 
of  unfair  treatment 


The  London  Broncos  have 
accused  referees  of  slng- 
! ling  them  out  for  unfehr  treat- 
' meat  in  the  European  Super 
League  and  have  asked  the 
Rugby  Football  League  to 
' review  toe  video  tapes  of 
rtbelr  first  three  games  in  the 
new  competititoa. 

I The.  Broncos’  football  man- 
I ager  Robbie  Moore  has  of- 
I fored  the  pteialty  counts  in 
evidence  to  back  up  the  com- 
plaint: 11-4  at  Halifax  Blue 
Sox,  8-2  at  home  to  Paris  St 
Germain  and'15-8  at  Bradford 
I BuHs. 

“We’re  asking  Greg  McCal- 
lum,  the  rtferees’  supervisor, 
to  lcx)k  at  the  videos  of  those 
games  and  tell  us  where  we 
are  going  wrong,  ifs  some- 
filing  we  want  to  put  right.” 
said  Moore. 

“We  don't  want  to  be 
, thou^t  of  as  whingeing  Aus- 
sies  and,  anyway,  we’ve  won 
two  of  those  three  games.  But 
it’s  something  that  requires 
the  league’s  urgent  attention 
otherwise  our  players,  not  to 
, mention  our  fens,  will  start  to 
become  dlaiUuslon^." 

The  Broncos  lost  their  un- 
beaten record  34-21  at  Brad- 
ford on  Monday.  “The  by  that 
helped  bring  the  home  side 
level  came  from  a pass  from 
Sonny  Nickle  tost  went  for- 


ward. off  one  of  bis  team, 
mates  straight  to  Karl  Feur- 
bank,”  Moore  complained. 
“Ihe  in-goal  judge- ruled  no 
try  but  the  referee  gave  it 

“On  another  occasion  one 
of  our  players  Duncan  McRae 
was  sin-binned  fiar  twlding 
down  when  he  was*  flat  on  his 
back  with  Bradford  pl^rs 
flopidng  all  over  him. 

“It’s  these  sort-  <£-decisions 
which  we  find  inexplicable 
and  something  has  to  be  done 
about  it — and  quickly.” 

Paris  St  Geiinaln  will  be 
without  their-'Adstralian 
stand-off  Todd  Brown  for  at 
least  six  we^s  with  a broken 
jaw.  Tas  Baitierl.  the  Paris 
football  manager,  said:  “The 
ii^ury  to  Tbdd  is.-^.'big  blow, 
but  injuries  are 'something  we 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  and 
get  over." 

Denis  Betts,  the  former 
Wigan  forward,  has  been  sus- 
pended for  two  matches  after 
; being  sent  off  during  Auck- 
land Warriors’  game  with 
Western  Suburbs  last  week. 

Betts,  the  first  Auckland 
I player  to  be  dismissed,  said 
his  alleged  head-butt  was 
carefess  but  not  malicious, 
and  felt  “embarrassed”  by  the 
incident,  which  he  felt  had 
cost  his  side  the  game  The 
Warriors  lost  22-8. 


, page  14 
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Sport^kaaatmsxi 


AN  OLD  MASTER  GETS  BACK  INTO  THE  GROOVE 


Sand>'  for  sure  . . . Ian  Woosuam,  tbe  1991  US  Masters  champion,  splashes  out  of  a banher  at  the  back  of  the  5th  in  a practice  round  at  Augusta  yesterday.  He  partnered  Gordon 
Sherry,  the  Amateur  champion  from  Scotland  who  will  finally  turn  professional  next  week  photograph:  ALLSpom* 


Doubts  cloud  Atlanta  Games 


With  1 00  days  to  go  to  the  Olympics  there  are  major  cash  problems 
with  the  stadium  yet  to  be  finished,  Duncan  Mackay  reports 


As  THE  countdown  to 
the  Atlanta  Olym- 
pics reaches  the  100- 
day  mark  this  morn- 
ing. organisers  are 
feeing  a series  of  problems 
that  threaten  to  orershadow 
the  giant  part>’  planned  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Centen- 
nial Games. 

These  include:  a multi-mil- 
lion dollar  lawsuit  with  the 
designers  of  the  Olympic  Sta- 
dium: fears  over  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Olympic  swim- 
ming arena  following  the 


collapse  two  beams  only 
minutes  after  being  put  up; 
growing  local  concern  about 
crime  and  terrorism  during 
the  Games;  and  worries  that 
these  privately  funded  Games 
still  need  S200  mUUon  (£1S1 
million)  to  cover  the  $1.7 
billion  they  will  cost  to  stage. 

Potentially,  the  most  dam- 
aging is  the  Atlanta  Commit- 
tee for  the  Olympic  Games* 
(ACOG)  legal  dispute  with  the 
designers  of  the  stadium. 

Tbe  designers  have  filed  a 
$4  mUlion  suit  t^inst  the  or- 


ganisers for  unpaid  overtime; 
tbe  ACOG  has  retaliated  by 
counter-suing  for  96  million, 
claiming  that  that  is  the  cost 
of  a project  overrun  it  all^ies 
occured  because  of  the  de- 
signers' negUgence. 

On  Monday,  a Superior 
Court  judge  agreed  to  bring 
the  legal  battle  forward  to  fiie 
end  April  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  Olympic 
organisation.  If  the  ACOG 
loses  it  win  blow  a major  hole 
In  Its  nnancial  planning 
when  it  needs  every  cent  it 


can  get  Though  public  money 
is  paying  for  such  things  as 
security  arid  relaying  streets, 
oi^anisers  are  relying  on  cor- 
porate sponsorship,  TV,  sou- 
venir sales  and  ticket  orders 
to  stage  the  Games. 

The  need  for  sponsorship 
money  is  so  acute  that  orga- 
nisers have  saactioned  Wb^l 
of  Fortune  and  Jeopardy  as 
official  “Game  Shows  of  foe 
Olympic  Games”  and  sold  foe 
famous  five-ring  i<%o  to  com- 
panies making  burglar 
alarms,  hot  dogs,  air  cemdi- 
tioning  and  soap. 

“We're  so  desperate  for 
money  well  probably  be  sell- 
ing sponsorship  packages 
ri^t  up  to  the  time  people  are 


filing  into  foe  Olympic  Sta- 
dium,” said  one  Atlanta 
insider. 

The  Intemational  Olympic 
Committee  has  warned  At- 
lanta that  it  will  not  bsul  it 
out  if  it  is  unable  to  pay  its 
bills.  “All  along  wB^m  been 
told  by  Atlanta  that  their  rev- 
enue forec^  is  solid  and  that 
if  it  looks  like  they're  not  go- 
ing to  make  it,  thesr'U  cut 
what  th^  have  to  cut,"  said 
Richard  Ponnd,  an  IOC 
member. 

The  ACOG  wants  the  $6 
million  from  the  designers  to 
reinforce  the  steel  skeleton  of 
the  stadium,  whidl  will  stz^ 
the  opening  ceremony  on 
July  19,  the  athletics  and  foe 
closing  celebration. 

Those  repairs  have  been  go- 
ing on  stoce  the  autumn  when 
independent  engineers  dis- 
covered stnictui^  problems 
after  one  of  the  light  towers 
collap^  and  kill^  a con- 
struction woriEer.  Last  month, 
four  workers  quit  after  two 
girders  coUaps^  at  the  swim- 
ming arena  15  minutes  alter 
being  erected.  It  means  the 
compl^on  of  both  stadiums 
is  behind  schedule. 

Finishing  the  12  arenas  that 
are  being  built  and  taking 
over  the  20  focilities 

it  must  adapt  for  Olympic  use 
remain  Atlanta's  biggest 
tasks  over  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  85,00(>«eat,  $230- 
fnilUnm  main  gtadium  mUSt 

be  compl^d  for  a grand  prlx  , 


Tnaffting  on  Alay  18.  “Ihe 
modifications  have  caused  a 
lot  of  grleC,''  said  Lsm  May,  an 
ACOG  spokeswoman. 

Since  Atlanta  was  awarded 
foe  Games  six  years  ago,  the 
mood  <€  ^ city  has  swung 
from  fear  to  excitement. 
While  it  is  looking  forward  to 
being  the  focus  of  the  world's 
.attention  for  two  weds,  many 
residents  who  recall  what 
happened  at  Mtinidi  in  1972 
when  11  Israeli  athletes  were 
killed  wonder  what  else  that 
might  biing.  More  than  71  per 
cent  of  people  In  a local  news- 
paper poll  indicated  terrorism 
was  a nuyor  concern. 

“They  are  probably  going  to 
have  some  of  foe  safest  ven- 
ues in  the  history  of  the 
Games,"  said  Brent  Brown, 
president  of  Cbesley  Brown 
Associates,  who  assess  corpo- 
rate and  retail  security  in  At- 
lanta. “But  does  that  mean 
the  city  is  safer?  Or  does  that 
mean  it  just  pushes  out  the 
problems  to  non-venue  loca- 
tions? 1 believe  it  does." 

For  an  foe  problems,  Billy 
Payne,  whose  dream  it  was  to 
brhig  the  Olympics  to  Atlanta 
and  who  is  president  of  tbe 
I ACOG,  remains  optimistic. 

“All  of  us  are  about  to  en- 
counter what  will  become  one 
of  the  most  intense,  nerve- 
racking  but  wonderful  ttmea 
of  our  lives,"  he  said.  “But  we 
will  be  ready.  We  have  to  be." 
From  to^,  thou^  the  clock 
will  be  tiddng  foat  bit  louder. 


Fading  away 
into  a funk 
on  the  Tyne 


My  UNCLE  died  last 
week.  He  used  to 
take  me  to  football 
matches.  We  sup- 
! ported  CliftonvUle,  an  ama- 
, teur  side  In  tbe  Irl^  League. 
They  hardly  ever  won.  By  the 
I ageoflOlwasan^pertin 
I koers' jokes.  So  fsqys  to  foe 
I manonthegate:  “Twoatthm 
anetsixplaase.  ’’Andhesays: 
'"Whaidoywwani—backsor 
jbrwariis.^ 

I once  sat  near  the  directors' 
box.  They  were  dumbstruck  as 
somebo^  kicked  the  ball  over 
tile  stand  into  the  street  One 
turned  to  my  uncle  and 
remarked:  “Azo  Christ  then 
goes  thsgatemaney. " 

Gerard  bad  the  good  taste  to 
die  durii^  Liverpool  v New- 
castle last  Wednesday , thus 
ensuringt^t  his  name  will  be 
ever  linked  wtfo  tbe  game  of 
foe  decade.  77>at  win  please 

him. 

Since  Inearly  had  a cardiac 
arrest  myself^  1 wonder  at  foe 
damage  the  Prmniersliip  run- 
in  is  doing  to  community 
health  in  Newcastle.  My 
fliend  Mi6k  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  used  to  make  me 
stend  at  tte  Gaiiowgate  end  of 
St  James'  Paikaf  a Saturday. 
The  price  be  made  me  pay 
later  was  too  My  system 

can  absorb  only  so  much  New- 
castte  Brown  and  Liodisfarne. 

Iktidccalledmeyesterday: 
“The  city  is  stunned  and  mo- 
rose." he  said.  “People  stare 
into  their  beer  and  weep,  the 
musk  Is  gone.  It'S  like  aefor 
after  an  air  raid  or  an 
earthquake.  All  about  me  is 
the  silence  of  death." 

"Hcdd  on  Mick,  it’s  not  ov^ 
yet" 

"We  know  foat”  said  Mick. 
"But  we  are  a^id.  Manches- 
ter United  are  not  That’s  the 
difference."  Kevin  Eteegan  Is 
the  CamiUo  in  our  Winter's 
Tale." 

I fhnugh*’  “You  know-it-all 
bastard."  But  I said:  “Good 
point  Mick."  And  looted  it 
up. 

After  Monday’s  match  at 
E wood  Park  Kevin  bravely  ap- 
peared for  the  cameras.  Bis 
face  was  ashen. 

“Obviously  I want  us  to  de- 
fend better,  but  I don't  know 
what  we  could  have  done  dif- 
ferent tonight’’  And  then:  “At 
foe  end  of  foe  day  If  it's  not 
meant  to  be,  if  s not  meant  to 
be." 


I In  The  Winter’s  Tale. 
Leontes  the  king  rfSiedy 
chid^  CamiUo  for  his  lack  of 
nerve.  CamiUo  admits  that  he 

! has  found  himaelffcoTyhlwdb 

. attdng,uihereltheissue 
doubts,  whereof theesacutkm 
didcryouiagainstthenm- 
perfijrnumoe,  twasafiar 
which  oft  ihfixts  the  wfcerf. 

Newcastle  have  played  In  a 
ftee^lowing  manner.  Th^  say 
they  don’t  deserve  this  mis- 
ery. this  horrible  thought  of 
coming  second.  But  maybe 
they  do.  Going  forward  is  not 
pnrmgh.  neither  is  wanting  to 
win.  Not  by  itself,  it’s  not. 

Champions  also  have  to 
want  not  to  lose,  to  hate  defeat 
as  much  as  they  crave  victory. 

On  January  22  Newcastle 
bad  54  points.  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  United  43.  All 
three  had  played  39  games. 
Since  then  Newcastle  have 

eam^  13  points  out  of  a poss- 
ible 30.  Manchester’s  record  is 
31  out  of  33. 

Faustino  Asprilla  arrived  to 
play — and  displace  Keith  Gil- 
lespie —on  February  10.  As- 
prilla provides  subtlety  and 

stren^  in  front  cf  goal,  but 
Newcastle's  12-point  lead  was 
earned  by  other  means. 

So  it  was  on  Monday.  Gilles- 
pie came  on  for  AspriUa  after 
73  minutes.  Two  minutes  later 
hecoa.Ted  Kenna  and  Wilcox 
out  to  the  right  touchline.  And 
the  gap  was  there  for  David 
Batty  to  find. 

But  it  wasn't  enoi^.  How 
could  it  be  when  Newcastle's 
execution  in  attack  cries  out 
agai^  their  non-perfor- 
mance in  defence? 

There  is  something 

else  too.  Champions  are 
not  normal  people. 

They  thrive  on  fear,  liv- 
ing on  the  edge  because  that  is 
T^iere  they  are  happiest  Wal- 
ter Hagen  once  partied  aU 
night  before  a play-off.  He  was 
asked  whether  this  might  give 
his  <q>ponent  an  advantage. 

Mark  weU  his  reply:  “He 
may  be  in  bed— but  he  ain't 
slewing." 

Such  seems  to  be  the  pres- 
ent mood  of  Eric  Cantona,  who 
has  scored  six  goals  in  as 
many  games.  The  record  is 
eight,  held  by  BUI  Whelan, 
who  died  at  Munich. 

Cantona  Imposes  an  icy 
calm  upon  his  youthful  teaot- 
mates.  Not  only  do  they  cope 
with  tension,  they  appear  to 
eujoy  It  The  fens,  the  man- 
ager and  Manchester  also 
have  been  infected  with  seren- 
itysickness.  Win  or  lose,  they 
are  not  afraid. 

During  foe  Ardennes  cam- 
paign a soldier  found  Geor^ 
Pat^  standing  in  the  midst 
of  a bloody  attack.  He  urged 
the  general  to  quit  tile  line  of 
fire. 

Patton  whispered:  “God 
help  me — I love  it  so. " 


To  mjn>  till-.  i'oiK*t.-pt  wuU  wind 
iiidcHlr.iiiMtK'.  Not  to  IK.  tiindnitF 
siiirl-n.'rs  kiinw  wIiAt  » ht*d\'y  cion  thn 
L'ivulinon  IS  to  bcjr.  An  ks'liy,  tbky  scalp 
will  ni.H  mly  cjiw  physwd]  dktnw,  it  can 
uiiJcnunitf  your  conAdencs*.  rm.  Our 
R-scjn-li  uj^r  in  Hut  ddudnitrjscauaril  liy 
.s  iiiK'niilx-.  A niedicil  conditioii  dciiundhi|; 
a rvlublv  incdical  soluDon  — First  Aisl. 


Nizoral  L>andruff  Sbanipoo  works 
dilTim.*nc1v.  As  the  mictobo  is  pwwmccd 
from  ivniriTtiig,  so  no,  ue  the  itcbtng 
and  tlaking  symptoms.  Unlticc  some 
harsher  .inri^daiidrutf  twaonents,  niir 
Nizoral  DaihlrulT  Slumpou  is  utually 
nice  to  use  as  wi-D.  beinjc  ^jende  and 
pertume  five.  So  ail  vouH  be  ass-arv  nt'  is 
how  dcau  and  healthy  your  hair  fiwh. 


Fii!*st  Aid  for  your  dandruff. 


iVir  «s|utinn.  the  Nizoral  l.landrutT 
SluiDpiK*  ticiiMila.  piw'vtl  so  sucvevdul 
th.it  Its  Lseeii  med  and  trusted  hy  doctors 
ji:d  dcrmaiolojiisn  tor  years.  <1ur 
shjin(HHi  C.UVS  tor  sour  hair  difterently. 
The  hTe.ikihrsiugh  s-ninv  when  ss-e 
itlvniiAi-d  and  patented  .in  iiigtvdieTii  tlut 
uniild  specitic.illy  tatj-er  and  prevent  the 
iiiisrohr  that  is  the  PHit  s'auss-  of  slaildrulT. 


- Nizoral  Daitdniff  Shampoo  is  effective, 
and  after  an  inidsd  period  of  usinj:  it 
twice  weekly,  yvu  should  only  need  to 
u«c  it  once  a week  to  keep  dandruff  assay. 
In  hecsseen.  >ssu  can  svash  visur  hair  ss-sih 
whaiesw  shan^oo  you  like.  You  can 
Kuy  a buale  iToni  your  pharmai  i>t 
ssirtiout  pzescrtpdon.  *Ib  obamyour  free 
iiilbniurion  leaflet,  call  <i99(i 


NIZOM.AL  D.XNURLFK  SH.XMPOO.  first  vin  for  dandruff. 

• •H  n r>. t.i SI  M .1,  liv  .1  • *1  u<  I ■ .ari.  Xi,  Iir  II  Ai, i'  * ••■■I'.i,  tiii  ,n  wh.<«.\UL 


So  now  you 
have  been 
made  aware, 
and  there 
you  are  on 
the  tube, 
unable  to  do 
anything,  and 
nice  friendly 
losring 
lovable 
Melanie  or 
Sue  or  Mrs 
Jones 
becomes  an 
ogre  in  your 
imagination. 


s.** 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,623 

Setk^Rufus 


4 Bill  OT  the  Bne  expresses 
agreement  (6) 

9 lti3bBdfbrmnotto(4) 

10  Cowwdiysaflor  gets  fever  - 
(6,4) 

11  A student  with  many  grants 

(6) 

12  Singers  are  bared  in  It  (4,4) 

13  NomindBs  Pdbrms  in  US 
state  (99 

16  Rightoutofiine(4) 

16  Cut  the  end  off  a weed  (4) 

17  Fashion  model  ^ad  to  win 
first  prize  (4,9 

21  Branch  la  not  on  Are  (3-5) 

22  Sends  away  tor  books  (Q 
24  One  an  aflutter  about  Real 

Madrid  (3.7} 

29  GaOery  of  immortals  (4) 


1 Rocks(nger(7) 

2 Play  time  (^ 

3 &aek  hero,  oddly  sly  in 

habits  (7) 

5 So  rich  a blend  of  voices 

6 impersonafaim(9} 

7 Figure  new  daiee  is  without 
zest(?} 

8 World-traveltea— from 
Harlem?  (13) 

14  Shift  scenery  as  required  (9) 
16  Oartoe  shows  a novice  in 
feult(7) 

18  Doesokf-4ashioned 
scrbbte5(7} 

19  Cutdownader7tistbwork(7} 

20  Sort  of  market  for  land  (8) 
23  Teachings  that  foUow 

doseiy  on  a degree 
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